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the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the srempes Edition 


for the Continent, 


for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. B 
aod other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


AUDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, Londo: 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, omacneners LANE. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 


ARTISTS.—AIl Works of Paint- 
Architecture intended for the ensuing 

int ON the ROYAL ACADEMY must be sent in on 
HIB he oth, or by six yelock in the evening of Tuesday, the 
ona te next, after which time no Work can possibly be re- 
red, nor call any Works be received which have already been 
’ iter Healtios necessary to be observed may be obtained 


jorice TO 


THE GREAT PARIS EXCURSION.—Last 
Day afor taking Tickets PUBLIC RECEPTION and 
GRAND. FRTES at BOULOGNE and PARIS. — REVIEW of 
NATLONAL GUARDS.—Passports free and without trouble. To 
secure places application must be made immediately at Hammond's 
Advertisement Ottice, 27, Lombard-street ; Burrell’s, Bridge Hotel, 
Southwark ; Stinton’s, The Lamp, Cannon- -street, Birmingham ; 
or at the OrFice, 457, Strand, oppente 7 Northumberland House. 
JOSEPH CRISP, Contractor. 








eles Sad ™ysoHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 
ible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
Royal ‘Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
r loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
which may be forwarded by carriers. ht 
o 


Sales bp Auction. 
= Aston Hall, near Birmingham. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, on the 
Premises, on MONDAY, April 16, and five following days. 
8, 12 precisely, by order of the Executors, The greater Porton 3 of 





ye prices of Works to be disposed of may be 
Secretary. 





TORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
i -NOTICE IS HEREBY given that the EXHIBITIONS 
pF FLOWERS AND FRUIT, in the Society's sey = the 
at season, Will Te place - “the followin ng S ay TUR- 
5; SATURDAY, June9; and ESDAY. July 
‘AUESDAY , April 10, is the last = on which the 
ets are issued to Fellows of the Society. 


a, 
TNIV ERSITY COLLEGE DINNER.—This 


ANNUAL DINNER will Lay place on MONDAY, the 
of May, at the Taare nep House T 


Av ava St. James’ s-atreet. 
vil Uren Be Gener or. 
M. A. HILLMAN, Hon. Secs. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND, tons 1790, 
 eenpaested 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
‘usand Learning and their Families, who may be in want 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Ma; 


jest; the UEEN. 
he gece of LANs DOW Ne . K. 


nt—T 
Th SIXTEENTH ANN ARY DIN N ‘ER will take 
ein Freemasons’ Hat, on W EDNESDAY, the 16th of May, 
General the LORD VISCOUNT HARDINGE, G.C.B., in 


the ist of Stewards will be announced in future Advertise- 
UCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. — 
| DUCATIO N- 


IN MANCHESTER.— 
J. KENDALL, B.A., is desirous of receiving TWO PUPILS 
» his house to attend ‘the Classes of Chorltun High School. 
will receive a thorough preparation at home, so as to enjoy 
be advantages of private tuition added to those of a large school. 
Gren Heyes, Manchester. 


] DUCATION.—_TO PARENTS and GUAR- 
DIANB. —WEMBDON SCHOOL, near Bripcewarter, So- 
museTsHiRe.—Easter, 1849.—A CLERGYMAN, Graduate of St. 
a alee, Cambridge, assisted by an able Master of the same 
ae. receives into the above Establishment a LIMITED 
CMBE of the SONS OF GENTLEMEN ; strict attention is 
dto every essential branch of a sound Classical Education, and 
ils are yy forthe Public Schools, the Naval and Military 
and the Universities. Wembdon is well known in the 
et of England for its healthy and agreeable situation. Terms 
advantages received extremely moderate. Apply to 7.) 
— 1. No. 10, Paternoster-row, London ; or the Rev. 
ass, M.A., Ysceiviog, Holywell, Flintshire. 
ENNY LIN D.—Messrs. LLOY D, Brothers, beg 
toannounce that they will shortly publish, under the imme- 
late patronage of the Satie a PORTRAIT of this gifted and 
lady, Ws. Hox, from a beautiful 
hy Mr. Kubum, red 


igbaotographist to Her 
ribers — Pri -roofs, 2is.; Proofs 


ie, 

















, toSu 
tiers, 3a. Gd. ; Artists’ Proofs, ‘ait the Autograph of Mdlle. 
& ‘Parties’ wish 
is (the only genuine and au: 
i their names to the Publi 
NEWSPAPER 


4 Gentleman whose standing gives him access to the best 


‘ind, 
ing to obtain choice and early impressions of 

Tait) should at once for- 
22, Ladgate-hill. 


PROPERTY WANTED.— 





+ information and pee! assistance, a known writer, and 
is —_ gly experien: in ve y 
NITRA 

be WHOLE ye dettate of Funcu's 
ym JOURNAL; tothe management of which he is will- 
sil devote himself. We has a good connexion among the best 
Advertisers.—To a Proprictor wishing to retire from the 
ment of a "ws == none else will be treated 


only, to * Cusxr’ e , i-~ 

Commons. It will be n 
should, to save trouble, bes 
iictest confidence shall be obse 


] ONARD & CUNNINGHAM, : , AUCTIONEERS, 
“A No. . Ta sot gy 4 Boston. U.8. r 

0! aintings, Engra ‘anc 
and other articles, respectfully solicited Tortalone = aaotion, 


COATS O F A RM §&. 
MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 


Gentlemen that he continues to su > 
pply a FIGURE of 
WARRIOR, ryan sreruted in imitation of an Ancient 
on ts With @ COAT of ARMS, correctly emblazoned to 
Rie on e shield, for 10a, Fa oT & most suitable and 
. aament for’ halls, libraries, we Also a variety of Niches, 
able toa ets, &c.; many o ich are in the same way 

Ph eraldry.—9, Wellington- ~serest North, Strand. 

()PTicar, LO- 


SPRL L, MATHEMA’ TICAL, and PHILO- 
Dilond’s) begs regen ST RU MENTS.—ALFRED BROOKS ‘from 
heal patronnee fully to thank his Friendsand the Public for 
age ls as already received ; and in so liciting 
Cy feels ‘confident t in Bs 
neds of twenty years’ experic 
“EI Ly iL that al articles submitted by Ries “ahs all 
CLES, TE 


hat 
tated, 4 if required, the 








and 
MI s, 
INSTRU MEN Ts, 
St. Paul's. 


SURV iI 
, &c. of every description. 
dl, Ludgate-street, 





e magnificent Old Mansion, ws HALL, 
near birmingham, late the residence of JAME WATT, Esq. 
F.R.S. deceased ; comprising the Collection of A Drawings 
in Water Colours, Prints framed and glazed, and Busts in plaster 
of eminent persons of modern times; the beautiful Oak Furniture 
in ancient style, suited to the superb Elizabethan gallery, and 
other apartments; ranges of Carved Oak Bookcases, Pedestals, 
Library and other Tables, ancient carved high-backed Chairs and 
Settees, Hall Tables, a pair of noble Globes by Carey, Bed-chamber 

Furniture, a cellar of choice Old Wines, Ornamental and other 
Furniture, and a valuable collection of American and Greenhouse 
Plants and Shrubs, &c. The collection of Pictures is extensive 
and of an interesting character, and particularly rich in its series 
of English and foreign historical portraits. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday 
(not transferable), which, with oe Catalogues, p 2s. 6d., only | 
admit three persons. Messrs. erker & Griffiths, 
Solicitors, re ham ; at the North Lodge of the Park, near the 
village; and essrs, Christie & Manson’s Offices, King-street, 
St. James's 44, 


The Magnificent Assemblage of Objects of Art, arene, 
and Taste, of Messrs. TOWN & EMANUE 


preceding, w de tickets onl, 








_ Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THUR: 
DAY, April 19th, and following ¢ days, = DY sy The whole S| 
the Magnificent STOCK of Messrs. fA ANUEL, being 
perhaps the most rich and extensive pana t KO, of Works of Taste 
and Decoration ever brought together, and now to be sold without 

rve in consequence of the continued indisposition of Mr. 
Emanuel, rendering it necessary that this business, which he has 
carried on for many years with so high a reputation, should be 
brought to a close. 1t comprises Ancient and Modern Decorative 
Furniture, fine Italian Sculpture Carvings, Pictures, Cinque Cento 
Bijouterie, fine Bronzes, Candelabra and Clocks, Faenza Ware, 
Limosine and other Enamels, resden, Sévres and Oriental China, 
superb Gold and other Snuff Boxes All these objects have been 
selected with the well-known judgme' ent and taste of the house 
from different sources on the Continent as well as from Fonthill, 
Earlstoke, Grimsthorpe Castle, Strawberry Hill, Brewe, and every 
other ce! lebrated Collection which has been dispers 

May be viewed two days preceding, and C atalogues | had. 


The Celebrated MONTCALM Galle ry of Pictures. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON beg to 
announce that they are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, 
early in May, the entire GALLERY of the MARQUIS of MON T- 
CALM, removed from the Hotel Montcalm, at Montpellier, where 
this celebrated Collection has been the admiration of the English 
nobility and gentry, as well as of the distinguished foreigners who 
have visited the town of Montpellier, where it was justly con- 
sidered one of the See cabinets in France. The following 
renowned Galleries noone 2 Works in this fine Collection :—The 
Queen of Spain, Comte de Vence, Robit, Tolozan, Poullain, Le 
Brun, Prince de la Paix, Prince de Conti, Prince Talleyrand, 
Duchess de Berri, da Perriere, Bonnemaison, Errard, and the 
Orleans Gallery. 
Further notice will be given. 


~The Be autiful Cabinet of Pichaves of the late CHARLES: 
BRIND, Esq. 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
ully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURS 
DAY, May 10, (by direction of the will), the entire very choice 
cabinet of exquisite DUTCH PIC TU RES, of the highest class, 
selected with the best taste from different celebrated collections 4 

that highly-esteemed amateur, CHARLES BRIND, Esq. decease 
lso his very select Collection of oe Works of the most celebrated 
modern English, Flemish, and Dutch Masters. A beautiful Cabi- 
net of Etruscan Pottery ; Antique Somes C — and Intaglei set 

as rings, and other Articles of Virta and T: 


Valuable Library of the Right Hon. AN = =F, Y R. BLAKE; 
Mahogany Bookcase, a few capital Paintings, §c. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUC TION at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESD:& at April 4th and two following 
Days iGood ‘riday excepted), 1 o’vlock most punctually, the 
EXTENSIVE ANDV ALUABL tn LIBRARY, containing many 
Jae a Ww caied in every Department of Literature, Benedictine 
Editions of the Works of the Fathers, choice Books of Prints, inter- 
esting W orks on Ireland, including many scarce Tracts and Parlia- 
mentary Debates, &c. "May be viewed on Monday and Tuesday. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain. 
Tanta . “—D VT r 
R R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, 3rd of 
~April, at 1 o’clock, The V ALUABLE STOC K, STEEL ENGRAV- 
INGS, and STEREOTYPE PLATES of LOD( PORT R AITS 
and MEMOIRS of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain ; 
prising 5 Copies complete, 12 vols. royal 4to. India proofs ; 1 rk cer 
complete, 12 vols. imp. Svo. India proofs ; 42 Copies comple at 
vols, imp. 8vo. Prints ; the 240 Steel Engravings, by the most emi- 
nent Artists, in fine condition; 125 Sheets of Stereotype Plate 
16,700 Portraits, imp. 8vo.; ! 00 Portraits, royal ito. India proof 
and about 80 reams f Lette 
ito. Also, the C — ET E 
Eight Volumes 
consists of 5 Ce OF 
vols. quires ; the 
First Artists; 7: 
Printed Letter- penn eee 7 
*x* The whole cod the Plates of the Large Edition of I 
Portraits have n proved, and a copy of the actTUaL 
aTATE of the Plates. authenticated by the Copper-plate Printer, 
may be seen at Mr. Hodgson’s Offices, 








0. 240 Portraits, the Stock of whi 
8 vols. cloth ; 160 Copies complete, 

s, on 60 Steel ‘Plates, engraved by the 
tereotype Plates, double foolscap ; and 
5 Volumes. 
anes 





{ 


| superior standard works it contains the following = 


| only 24 guineas, published in boards at 


| copy, in neat and fresh half russia. 


| vols, 4to. half-bound russia, 10 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, 1 their | 











] OOKS from the STOWE LIBRARY.—A 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, zeountiy purchased from the 

Stowe Library, and now on Sale i Fry, may be had gratis cn 

application.—Address E. Fry, 121 ewgate-street, London. 





Public Library, Conduit-street. 

T THIS EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 
LIBRARY, from which the Nobility and Gentry in town 

and country are supplied, Subscribers have the choice of an im- 
mense collection of the most interesting works in the aap. 
French, Italian, and German Languages, and of all the New Works 
as they ‘appear, with the right of purchasing, after the first demand, 
any that may be desired at half the published price. Catalogues 
and library boxes gratis. The new POST CATALOGUE, with 
rms, sent free to orders enclosing two stamps, addressed to 

essrs. SauNnDERS & Ot.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


N ILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 
APRIL, can be had GRATIS as usual, consisting of Valu- 
able Books on Architecture and Painting, with an extensive collec- 
tion of Works on Botany, Gardening, and Rural Affairs ; Treatises 
on Conchology, Fossils, Geology, and Mineralogy, and various 
Popular Works on Natural Hii aS the 
selections in every —— of 
avene Mi.ter, 43, Chandos-steeet, 
Stra 


“VALUABLE BOOKS at remarkably low prices. 
DOW pine, Pockoelion: Newgate-street, 
Te CATALOGUE, w 





2 and Foreign. 
ing William-street, 





lished a NEW PART NER 


ts 
will be forwarded, ae b. Yo Among the 


many very 
to particular notice :—The yr Britanni 
last edition, in 21 yols. 4to.in new and clogs: 


gant new half-russia binding, ~ sone 


ca, seventh and 
ant half-calf binding, 
Py copy, in ele- 
clopaedia, 45 
i" ished at’85v. 
—The Edinbu half bound, 6 
guineas, published at 30.—the Penny Cyclopedia, in 27 vols. 4to. 
Sloth bin ing, 6 guineas, published at 1 Another copy, neat half 
calf binding, §} guineas—the Annual Register, or View of yo 8 
Politics, and Literature, from its commencement in 1758 to 184 
in 90 vols. 8vo. neatly whole bound in calf, only 14 cabana eae 
copy, whole bound, and I poem = ‘gilt, 18 guineas— Another 
_y 17 guineas, being less than 
one-sixth the original price—the Gent eman’s Magazine, from its 
commencement in 1731 to byes in 182 vols., very neatly whole bound 
in calf, a choice set, only 20 guiness, whi which m originally cost nearly 
1001.—Blackwood’s Edinbu' from its commencement 
in 1817 to 1847, in 60 thick vols. neatly ott naif bound, only 114 guineas, 
published at 60.—Quarterly Review, from its commencement in 
1809 to 1846, with the three Indexes, 7 76 vols. neatly half bound, only 
9 guineas, published at 561. The three preceding parts of the Cata- 
logue can be had for a postage stamp each. 


ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
FURNITURE. my Ty A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbu: ost respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and Teo Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 
Sweep-back race sonal cate, with loose seats, in } Bent 
satin-hair seating.. " ° 
Ditto ditto with fast seats . 
Mahogany couches to match, from 
Solid wats Benson loo tables, polished . 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuffe and covered 
in damask 
Couches to match, from 
od — of a fg polished, 
ditto 
Japanned chests of ‘drawers, from . 
Dressing glasses, fro 
Chimney glasses, best plate. from" 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER. 
*x* Particular attention is called to the Address. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR oy — 
Now ready, royal 12mo, 78. 6d. c 
S ALGEBRA. 


h Encycloy ik is vols. 4 





r "RIGO NOMETRY and DOU BLE 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics 
in University College, ponsen. 
y the same Author, 
ARITHMETIC. 5th edition. 
ALGEBRA. 2nd edition. 9s. 
FORMAL LOGIC. 8vo. 12s. 


London : Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 29, Upper Gower-street, and 
Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


Part II. price @. - 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of 8T. 
PAUL'S ws eT to the ROMANS, on Definite Rules 
of Translation. By HERMAN HEIN FETTER, Author of 
*Rules for apontaleing the Sense conveyed in ‘Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts,’ 


5s. 





Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


SLATER'S SHILLING SERIES, 

Super-royal 32mo. neatly and substantially bound in cloth gilt. 
On the 3ist of March will be published, the first of this Series, 
i MERSON’S TWELVE ESSAYS on History 

—Self-Reliance—Compensation — Spiritual Laws — Love — 


ey sll Prudence—Heroism—The Over-Soul—Circles—Intel- 
e 





It is intended toembrace in this Monthly Series the most populor 
Works of Emerson, Lamartine, Longfellow, George Sand,and other 
celebrated Writers, and to make it remarkable for cheapness, ele- 
gance, and usefulness. 

Yo. II, will be ready on the ist of May. 
. George Slater, 252, Strand. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 68. 6d. with C lourea Map, i 
h* PORT on the EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, as 
it app eared in the Territories subject to the Presider of 
‘ort St. George. Drawn up by Order of Government, under the 
Superintendence of the Medical Board, by WILLIAM 8COT, 
Surgeon and Secretary to the Board. Abridged from th: 
Report, printed at Madras in 1824. 
by the Author. 
a Murra y, London; and William Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
rgh, 


> Original 
With Introductory Remarks 
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TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrek GOWER-STREET, and 27, IvY-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 


> 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible ; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A 8 Y 8 TEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Seenees of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 
By Grorae Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practieally useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Georce Daruey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Greoree Dar.ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, in the Press. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

** For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra en of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 


chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By George DaR.ey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

‘* There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 


__ [Mar 3} 
as HOLY a 


THE GOSPEL "NARRAT Iv E of the HQ 


Just published, 8vo. cloth. 5: 
( N ULCERS of the LOWER EXTREMITY : 
their Causes and Treatment. By GEORGE CRITCHETT, 


F.R.C.8., Assistant-Surgeon to the London Hospital, &c. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. — 

( N PARTURITION, and the Principles and 

Practice of OBSTETRICS. By W. TYLER SMITH, 


—— ——— | 
Just published. feap. 8vo. cloth, 98. 

M.D., Lecturer on Midwifery in the Hunterian School of Medi- 

cine. 














Wank HARMONIZED: A) REF L 
By ithe. Mev sac ml LEA a ONS. 
ate Fellow o inity & 1 
\ Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Watrtioe: 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, “tae 
1. The Gospel Narrative of the Passion Ha. 
monized : with Reflections. Third Edition sa, 
__London: John Churchill, Princes-street,Soho. 2. The Gospel Narrative of the Resurrectig 
{CONSUMPTION AND SCROFULA. | Harmonized : with Reflections, 84. 6d. 
ust published, with plates. 8vo. clot. | Price 48, ; post free, 4. 6d, 
( N HEALTHY and DISEA SED “STRUC- NEW KEY to the PROPHECIES, 
TURE, and the true Principles of Treatment for the Cure of tained in the Book of DANIEL and REY —_ 
Disease ; founded on Microscopical Analysis. By WILLIAM Explanation of the Symbols, &c. &., the ert 
ADDISON, M.D. F.R.S. whieh are to take place from 1850 to 1866 when th Mil Brey 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. ill take place, the World will not be dcstroyed by Fine etaina 
sh oaaeen y —— DIXO. 
Just ry SIN, Edition, feap. Svo. 28. 6d. E. Ward, 54, Paternoster-row ; . all B 
T EALTH Y SKIN: a Treatise on the Manage- ected 
of the Skin and Hair, in relation to Health. By | On April lst, 
ERASMUS 3 W ILSON, F.R. 


London : : John c hurehill, Princes-street, Soho. 


8vo. price 6d.; or by 


SCRIPTURE ARGUMENT AGAINST | five volumes in two, price 58. sewed, 68. 2d. cloth, 


PERMITTING MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER. 

£4 PERMirrine 9 | (CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY of BR 

By A CLERGYMAN. TISH WORTHIES. Vols. 3 and 4 ina double Volume with 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 12 steel Engravings and Memoirs, price 2s. sewed, 2a 6d, 

— : ne) — ,.-—— | be completed in 6 Double Volumes. With 72 Portraits on Steel, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ADAMSS THE RE-ISSUB OF KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL WORKS 

SHADOW OF THE CROSS. IS CONTINUED MONTHLY. 
In 16mo. price 1a, the Eighth Edition of 


THE SHADOW of the CROSS, an Allegory. * NOTICE. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A. The concluding Volume of ‘ Tue Tames’ (Rambles by 
Late Fellow of Merton College. Oxford. by James Thorne), to be published on Ma; ye pA 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Gacshe ard, and Waterloo-place ; series of Knight's Shilling Volumes for all 
whom may be had, by the same Author, The Complete Series will then consist of 186 emieneise a 
. The Distant Hills. 5th edition. 2s. 6d. Kwsicut’s Weexty SHiLiine Volume 
2. The Old Man’s Home. 2s. 6d. (Also a 
Cheaper Edition, price 1s.) . 
3. The King’s Messengers. 4th edition. 2s. 6d. | 
4. Fine Paper Edition of The Shadow of the Cross, | Catalogues of the Series can be had of the Publisher, and 
Qe. 6d. scribers ars requested to complete their sets. The Re — 


~a-r . —_" wit of continued monthly, 
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yDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1849. 
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LO. 
REVIEWS 


England during the Thirty 
By Harriet Martineau. Vol. 1. 


The History of 
Years’ Peace. 
‘night. 

nee portion of this work, the ‘History of 

England from the Peace of 1815 to the acces- 
jon of George 1V.’ written by Mr. Charles 
Knight, has been for some time before the 
ublic: our attention shall be confined to the 
remainder, the History of the Reign of George 
the Fourth—for which Miss Martineau is re- 
sponsible. More than half a century separated 
the reign of George the Fourth from that of 
George the Second; but though only seven 
years divide the former from the reign of Queen 
Victoria, parties, interests, and even principles 
have been so changed in the interval that Miss 
Martineau has been able to discuss events 
yhich may almost be called cotemporary as 
calmly as if she were examining a remote 

riod of antiquity.—She has written the his- 
tory of a rather undignified reign with a dignity 
that raises even the strifes of forgotten and 
exploded parties into philosophic importance. 

She exhibits warm sympathies for all that is 

noble, honourable or exalted—and a thorough 

disdain of every paltry contrivance devised to 
grve a temporary purpose or gain an unworthy 
ad. The principles which she enunciates are 

based on eternal truths, and evolved with a 

logical precision that admits rhetorical orna- 

ment without becoming obscure or confused. 

Inthe main we think her judgments will be 

ratified by posterity. There are few living 

authors who may be so implicitly trusted with 
the task of writing cotemporary history as Miss 

Martineau. She has spared no pains in investi- 

gating the truth, and allowed no fears to pre- 

vent her stating it. Errors will be found in her 
book; but they arise from imperfection of evi- 
dence—not from prejudice or from negligence. 

George the Fourth had virtually reigned 
tight years when the death of his father gave 
him the crown. He exchanged the title of 
Regent for that of King—and no other altera- 
tion was expected by the public. Lord Liver- 
pol’s administration appeared to be firmly 
seured, It had a powerful majority in Parlia- 
ment; and it had crushed the movement in 
fivour of Radical Reform by means which 
moderate men deemed rather questionable, but 
vhich were sanctioned by the support of both 
lords and Commons. Ministers were, never- 
theless, in danger and perplexity. Their lives 
were menaced by the Cato Street conspirators 
—and the King was anxious to remove them 
from their places. 

Another title had been changed besides that 
the ruler. The Princess of Wales, long 
xparated from her husband and for several 
years a voluntary exile from England, had 
teome Queen-consort. As such, she was 
tatitled to certain rank, dignities and privileges, 
vhich being withheld by the English court, 
vere of course not conceded by foreign poten- 
las. George the Fourth sought a divorce :— 


Queen Caroline demanded a full recognition of 
her regality. The perplexed ministers adopted 


4 middle course. They offered Caroline of 
Brunswick a large pension if she would abandon 
# title and continue to reside abroad—and 
they Promised the King that they would obtain 
‘divorce if she returned to England. 

Ps Compromise might have been possible if 
ts Queen's title had been recognized by the 
aglish Ambassadors abroad and her name in- 
ered in the Liturgy at home; but without 
*¢ concessions her consent to the proposed 
kms would have been a public confession of 





guilt to the whole of Europe. Promptly and 


courageously she rejected the ministerial pro- 
posal—returned to England—and at once threw 
herself for support on the people. Ministers 
were thus reluctantly compelled to fulfil their | 
pledge to the King. Green bags containing 
criminatory papers against the Queen were sent 
to both Houses of Parliament; and a Bill of | 
Pains and Penalties was introduced in which a 
divorce-clause was included.— 















“The second reading of the Bill was fixed for the | 
17th of August: and it was at this stage that the | 
Attorney General adduced the charges on the part of 
the Crown, and followed them up by the testimony of 
witnesses. From this day to the Sth of September 
the House of Lords was occupied with the testimony 
offered on behalf of the Bill. And it was not only 
that House that was thus occupied. Nothing else | 
was heard of throughout the country;—one might 
almost say throughout Europe. From day to day 
indecent tales were told by a party of Italian domes- 
tics,tales such as, at other times, are only whis- 
pered by the dissolute in private, and are never offered 
to the eye or ear of the moral and modest who com- | 
pose the bulk of the English nation. These tales | 
were now translated by interpreters at the bar of the 
House of Lords, given in full in the newspapers, and 
spread through every town, hamlet, and lone house | 
within the four seas. The advisers of the King said | 
much of what the Queen had done for the tainting | 
of public morals and the degradation of the dignity | 
of the Crown: but it was plain to most people then, | 
and is to every one now, that nothing that it was in | 
her power to do, if she had been all that her prosecu- | 
tors declared, could have so injured public morals 
and degraded the Crown as the King’s conduct in | 
pursuit of his divorce, If he had obtained it, it | 
would have been at the cost of a responsibility to- | 
wards his people, the weight of which could have 
been borne by no man worthy to occupy a throne.” 

The question of the Queen’s guilt or innocence 
of the charges brought against her was of course | 
generally discussed—but sympathy for her 
cause did not depend upon the answer. Inno- 
cent or guilty, she had been outraged and 
wronged: and men refused to recognize as 
crime the results produced by unmerited per- 
secution. The second reading of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties was carried in the Lords by 
a narrow majority of twenty-eight—on the third 
reading the majority was reduced to nine :—and 
the measure was abandoned. Great rejoicings 
testified the delight felt in this result; great 
embarrassments devolved on all the parties con- 
cerned. The death of the unfortunate Queen 
was a relief to herself and to the nation. By a 
kind of tacit but universal consent, everything 
connected with this unhappy episode in our 
history was permitted to sink into oblivion; 
but the effect remained on the public mind 
long after the cause had been forgotten. 


The next great event was the great change 
in the aspect of what was called the Catholic 
Question. As Prince of Wales, George the 
Fourth had voluntarily pledged himself to the 
cause of Catholic Emancipation in 1804; and 
he had excused himself to Lord Kenmare for 
gee to the obvious delicacy which prevented 

im at that period from making any public 
exertion in its behalf — declaring, however, 
that he would do so whenever circumstances 
should prove more favourable. The fulfilment 
of this pledge was expected when the Prince 
became Regent; but he retained Percival’s anti- 
catholic administration and took every oppor- 
tunity of manifesting hostility to the Catholic 
cause. Great indignation was felt in Ireland. 
At a public meeting resolutions were adopted 
in which the Catholics expressed their “ deep 
disappointment and anguish on learning how 
the promised boon of Catholic freedom had been 
interrupted by the fatal witchery of an unworthy 


| unaltered. 


| influence of the Duke of York. 
| followed. 
| rendered melancholy by the determination of 





secret influence, hostile to their fairest hopes, 


spurning alike the sanctions of public and pri- 
vate virtue, the demands of personal gratitude, 
and the sacred obligations of plighted honour.” 
—As if these resolutions had not been suffi- 
ciently imprudent, Mr. O'Connell in advocating 
them added comment still more personally 
offensive to the Regent. After alluding to 
the pledges already noticed, he added—“ Let us 
then fondly and respectfully hope that they are 
Sure I am that no base minion will 
venture to assert that the air of Manchester 
Square has infected the royal mind with scruples, 
or that Lord Yarmouth has inoculated him with 
the theory or practice of excessive piety.” 
These stinging sarcasms sank deep into the 


| Regent’s breast—and they were never forgiven 


nor forgotten. 
In 1821 a measure of Catholic Emancipation 


| was carried through the House of Commons— 


but defeated in the Lords, chiefly through the 
The coronation 
It was a cold and costly ceremonial ; 


the unfortunate Queen, who, after being for- 


| mally refused participation in the rite, sought 


an entrance as a spectator. Excluded by the 
door-keepers and treated rather coolly by the 
mob, she retired home to die of grief and mor 
tification. Immediately afterwards the King 
visited Ireland.— 

‘Unreasonable as it would be at any time to 
expect to satisfy a malcontent nation by a passing 
visit from the sovereign, there seems to have been 


| special reasons in this case why the royal appearance 


acted only for the moment, and on the surface—and 
a limited surface. While the royal squadron was 


; Wind-bound off Holyhead, news arrived of the death 
| of the Queen. 
| secluded himself ti!l the corpse of his wife was sup- 


The King proceeded to Dublin, and 


posed to have left England. He then emerged,—in 
a mood which we can imagine to be shared by the 


| crowd around him, under the stimulus of Dublin 


festivities, but which can hardly be supposed to have 
so impressed the Irish nation with reverence and 
love as to work in them a sudden restoration to peace, 
contentment, and loyalty. ‘I cannot help suspect- 
ing,’ writes Mr. Ward, ‘ that his Majesty’s late jour- 
neys to see his kingdoms of Ireland and Hanover 
will not, on the whole, redound much to his honour 
or advantage. His manners, no doubt, are, when he 
pleases, very graceful and captivating. ... But on the 
whole he wants dignity, not only in the seclusion and 
familiarity of his more private life, but on public 
occasions. ... He seems to have behaved not like a 
sovereign coming in pomp and state to visit a part of 
his dominions, but like a popular candidate come 
down upon an electioneering trip. If, the day before 
he left Ireland, he had stood for Dublin, he would, 
I dare say, have turned out Shaw or Grattan.’ ” 
This visit requires further comment. The 
Irish and Georgethe Fourth deceived each other. 
It was expected that the King would in some 
incomprehensible way put an end to the civil 
and religious differences which had so long dis- 
tracted Ireland. Reconciliation dinners were 
given, at which Catholic leaders and Orange 
functionaries exchanged fraternal embraces with 
mutual insincerity. O'Connell's fervour of 
loyalty was carried to the utmost excess of ser- 
vile adulation ; and the Catholics professed a 
personal devotion to their sovereign that passed 
the limits even of passive obedience. This 
humiliation was most disastrous. The King 
hearing no complaint of grievance and receiving 
no petition for redress, sagely concluded that 
the Irish were well satisfied with the existing 
state of things and that Emancipation was 
sought only by some obscure faction. The Irish 
looked upon the King’s theatrical embrace of 
the shamrock and the unmeaning letter of fare- 
well prepared by Lord Sidmouth as certain signs 
of an approaching change of system. Both 
parties were early undeceived :—but the con- 
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sequences of their delusion have not quite dis- 
appeared at the present hour. 


But though there was no change of system 
in Ireland a new period was commencing in 
England. Men of a new order, and for that 
very reason stigmatized as ‘‘ adventurers,” were 
found necessary at the Council Board. Canning 
and Huskisson were brought into the cabinet 
without any effort of their own and against the 
will of their colleagues. Miss Martineau’s exa- 
mination of the circumstances that led to this 
change is a fine example of philosophical ana- 
lysis applied to history :—and though the pas- 
sage is of rather inconvenient length, we must 
quote it entire.— 


“A time of war is a season of abeyance of social 
principles, Amidst the disturbance of war, the great 
natural laws of society are obscured and temporarily 
lost. An exceptional state is introduced, during which 
the principles of social rule retire and hide themselves 
behind the passions and exigencies of thetime. During 
such a season, the statesmen required are such as can 
employ, as substitutes for large principles of social 
rule, a strong and disinterested will, commanding a 
clear understanding and a ready apprehension. In such 
a season, the man is everything. He truly rules, if 
he has the requisite power of will, whether his aims 
and his methods be better or worse. Statesmanship 
is a post which in war, as in a despotism, may well 
make giddy all but the strongest heads—may relax 
any nerves but those turned to steel by the fire of 
an unquenchable will. A statesman in such times is 
required above all things to be consistent. Con- 
sistency—which then means an adherence to an 
avowed plan or system—is the one indispensable 
virtue of a statesman who rules during an obscura- 
tion of great social laws. There is no reason for 
vacillation or change when he acts from internal 
forces, and not under the direction of external laws 
conflicting. with faculty put to a new school. While 
statesmanship was of this character—as long as the 
British nation lived under rule which had more or 
less of despotism in it, and while it was engaged in 
war—(that is, duringalmost the whole of its existence) 
—British statesmen were naturally,almost necessarily, 
of the aristocratic class. Leaving behind, out of 
notice, the administrators who were mere creatures 
of royal favour, and not worthy to be called states- 
men, and coming down to later times, when political 
function had become a personal honour independently 
of royal grace, it was inevitable that English states- 
men should be derived from a class to whom personal 
honours were most an object, and whose circum- 
stance of birth and fortune set them at liberty for 
political action and occupation. Many influences 
favoured this choice of statesmen from the aristocratic 
orders: class habits of intercourse—class views and 
class interests. A lawyer's birth is forgotten in his 
eminence; so that low-born lawyers might rise, by 
the bar, to high political office: but otherwise a man 
must be, if not in some way noble, highly aristocratic 
before he could be a statesman, under penalty of 
being called a ‘political adventurer.’ After the 
peace, a different set of conditions gradually deve- 
loped themselves. When war is over—(the critical 
period which admits the rule of the statesman’s will) 
—an organic state succeeds, wherein all individual 
will succumbs to the working of general laws. The 
statesman can then no longer be a political hero, 
over-ruling influences and commanding events. He 
only can be a statesman in the new days who is the 
servant of principles—the agent of the great natural 
laws of society. The principles which had gone into 
hiding during the period of warfare, now show them- 
selves again, and assume, amidst more or less resist- 
ance, the government of states. Administrators who 
will not obey must. retire, and make way for a new 
order of men. Amidst the difficulty and perplexity 
of such changes, a whole nation may be heard calling 
out for a great political hero, and complaining that 
allits statesmen have grown small and feeble: but it 
is not that the men have deteriorated, but that the 
polity is growing visibly organic; and a different order 
of men is required to administer its affairs. When 
these new men come in, the old requisitions are still 
made—the old tests applied: and great is the con- 
sequent turmoil and disappointment on all hands, 





Everybody is troubled, except a philosopher here | the heavy heart in a time of delirious joy; 
y bod) Y; 


and there, who sees further than others. Consistency 
is talked of still, as the first virtue requisite in a 
statesman: and perhaps the man himself considers it 
so, and pledges himself fearlessly to consistency. 

3ut he soon finds himself no master of the principles 
of government, but a mere agent of laws which work 
themselves out whether he will or no; a mere learner 
under the tutelage of time and events. If he is a 
statesman from ambition, he must change the ground 
of his ambition: not exulting in framing and carrying 
out a political theory or system, but investing his 
pride in the enterprise of carrying out in the safest 
manner changes which must be made; doing in the 
best manner work which must, in one way or other, 
be done. As this new necessity opens before him— 
this fresh view of statesmanship presses upon him— 
he suffers more perhaps than all whom he disappoints. 
He is in an agony ior his consistency, till he has 
become fully convinced that the highest praise of a 
statesman under the new order of things is, that he 
can live and learn: and long after he has himself 
obtained a clear view of this truth, he is annoyed by 
inquiries after his lost consistency. A little time, 
however, justifies him. On looking round, he finds 
that there is no politician of worth in any party who 
has not changed his opinion on one or more questions 
of importance since entering upon political life: and 
that the only ‘ consistent’ men—the only men who 
think and say precisely what they thought and said 
at the beginning—are the political bigots who cannot 
live and learn. Under a new period like this, new 
men must come up,—men who discern the signs of 
the times earlier and more clearly than politicians who 
are closed in by class limits and governmental tra- 
ditions. Such new men would hardly escape criticism 
from their colleagues, even if belonging to the order 
from which statesmen are usually derived. Their 
being brought in as a sign of new times is a ground 
of jealousy in itself. But the new men must, from 
the very nature of the case, be from a class placed 
in a. different position: and they have much to 
encounter. If wealthy, so as to be, in regard to 
fortune, independent of office, they are looked upon 
as upstarts. If without fortune, they are called ad- 
venturers. No matter how great their genius, how 
conspicuous their honesty, how unquestionable their 
disinterestedness, or even how aristocratic their ten- 
dencies; — if they live on the proceeds of office, and 
make statesmanship the business of their lives, they 
are ‘adventurers,’ ” 

The influence of the “ adventurers” was soon 
beneficially felt. Canning introduced into the 
foreign policy of England liberal and enlightened 
views which infused hope and courage into the 
breasts of the friends of progress. He resolved 
to develope a new and brilliant scheme of diplo- 
macy, by which England, dissevered from the 
bonds of the Holy Alliance, should assume amid 
the European states the proud and independent 
attitude of a mediator between the encroach- 
ments of democracy and the sanguinary reprisals 
of despotism. But he had to sacrifice much in 
feeling and a little in character to attain this 
object. He associated with colleagues whom 
he despised,—and he compromised the cause 
of Catholic Emancipation, to which he was sin- 
cerely attached. 

Huskisson also introduced a new system. He 
abandoned the antiquated policy of prohibition 
and protection; and prepared the way for the 
gradual adoption of Free Trade — unlimited 
liberty to buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest. The relaxations of restriction 
led to a rapid increase in commerce and manu- 
factures: until the nation, becoming intoxicated 
with prosperity, rushed into the wild speculations 
of 1825—which soon brought on the terrible re- 
action of 1826. After having described the 
uneasiness which this fearful crisis occasioned, 
Miss Martineau with great power sketches its 
effect on individuals. It is a harrowing picture; 





but it suggests reflections which must ever be 
important.— 

“Such was the share which the Government had 
to endure of the pain of the crisis; the foreboding,— ' 


a 
the hann,. 


ing care which cast its cold shadow by day, and i 
on the pillow at night; the inability to ward off 
mischief, and the discredit of it when it came: 
strain put upon their principles; and the - i the 
cast upon their steadfastness :—such was their 

of the suffering of the time. But if they suff 
more than the careless, they suffered less ena 
guilty. There were many hundreds, many tho : 
in the country who might well envy them their y 
cares. Perhaps even they, with all their Means 
knowledge, amidst all the press of evil tidings te 
rushed in from day to day, could not be 80 well 
aware as those in an humbler station, of the y 
miseries of the time. They had the gazette oa 
their eyes, and the clamour of the commercial wall 
in their ears: they had before them the diminish 
returns of the taxes, and the increasing returns of 
pauperism : but they were saved the anguish of wit 
nessing the individual traits which most wring the 
heart in a season of national calamity. It is not he 
who sees from afar the cloud of dust from an earth. 
quake, and who faintly hears the murmur of confused 
sounds, and who knows that so many churches, ang 
so many dwellings, and even so many people hay 
perished, that can feel the deepest horror of the 
scene. It is rather he who, in some narrow gt 
meets the spectacle of the writhing of a crushed gut 
ferer here, a childless mother there, a surviving lover 
a forlorn infant wailing among ruins and flames, who 
has the best understanding of what has befallen, And 
so it was with this social convulsion in England, 
There are some now of the most comfortable middle. 
class order who cannot think of that year without 
bitter pain. They saw many parents grow white 
haired in a week's time: lovers parted on the eve of 
marriage: light-hearted girls sent forth from the 
shelter of home to learn to endure the destiny of the 
governess or the sempstress: governesses, too old for 
a new station, going actually into the workhouse: 
rural gentry quitting their lands; and whole families 
relinquishing every prospect in life, and standing as 
bare under the storm as Lear and his strange com 
rades on the heath. They saw something even wome 
than all this. They saw the ties of family honour 
and harmony snapped by the strain of cupidity first, 
and discontent afterwards, and the members falling 
off from one another as enemies. They saw the 
hope of the innocent, the faith of the pious, the cha- 
rity of the generous, the integrity of the trusted, 
giving way. They saw the most guilty rewarded, 
and the most virtuous involved as deeply as any in 
the retribution. But it would be an endless task to 
adduce the sorrows of that time: nor can their issue 
ever be recognized. After a weary and dreary season 
of suspense, affairs began to mend; but so heavily, 
that even the King’s speech, which is understood to 
make the best of everything at all times, declared in 
the next November that the depression had abated 
more slowly than his Majesty had thought himself 
warranted in anticipating. Still, the depression did 
pass away. Our ships were once more abroad upoa 
the sea; and the clack of the loom and the roar of 
the forge were again heard in our towns. But the 
heart-wounds of such a time can no more be healed 
than the whitened hair can resume its colour. The 
impoverished might grow rich and many a laden 
mind might throw off its cares; but the estranged 
could not be re-united, the dishonoured could not be 
reinstated, the grave could not give back the broken 
hearted, nor prosperity reassure some who had suf 
fered too fearfully. To a few who were strong 
enough, this adversity may, like other discipline, have 
ministered increased strength : ‘to him that hath much 
shall more be given :’ but the strong are every where 
the few; and in this case their lot is only the single 
ray in the dark place,—the strong tower which out 
stood the earthquake. Men are wont to talk glibly 
of commercial crises when they are past; ina tone 
quite different from that in which they speak é 
pestilence or a famine. In this case it can hendly 
so,—the calamity was so fearful, the folly s 2™ 
bling, and the guilt now so clear. There 18 certain 
Scripture text about the temptations and destruction 
of those ‘that would be rich,’ which must hen 
haunted many a man’s mind, and rung in his - 
like a judicial sentence, after the pea 
passionate cupidity was past. To the nope 
engaged mind of the guiltless observer the W 
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=. have been a significant text, from which 
each eloquently the great truth, how little 
- os can do for the welfare of nations in the 
4 ee abeyance of individual virtue and intelli- 
- how necessary it is that men should rude their 
en spirits before they can enjoy that social welfare 
sich ‘a wise government may help to secure, but can 
pever confer.” . ; 
In recounting the great struggle for Catholic 
Emancipation in 1825, Miss Martineau intro- 
juces the great Irish agitator O’Connell,—and 
detches his character with a freedom and power 
ghich some of his admirers will never pardon. 
Ghe dwells indeed too strongly on the “untruth- 
fulness” which marked the greater oe of his 
‘tical career; and declares her belief that he 
ie some natural incapacity that disabled 
discerning between truth and false- 


him from 


This is rather too highly ccloured. 
Q’Connell was not habitually mendacious ; but 
bits of indulgence in popular agitation gra- 
dually led him into recklessness of assertion. He 


hazarded promises and declarations which a 

ised liar would be too cautious to make; 
ad many of his worst errors arose from his 
aving been led to take an advanced position 
wa statesman and a legislator without the 
jnowledge or experience requisite to discharge 
the functions of either. He was not the first, 
yor will he be the last, who thought that the 

ised craft of a lawyer and the ready fluency 
fa demagogue supplied all the qualifications 
yecessary for a politician. With this abatement, 
w think that Miss Martineau’s sketch of the 
“great agitator” is not far from the estimate 
that will be made of him by posterity.— 

“Nature now and then sets aside, with a haughty 
norement, all rules—even of morals: and in this 
ae she so overruled matters, as that a man whom 
wery one knew to be neither brave, nor veracious, 
wrof thorough disinterestedness, should obtain, not 

the influence, but the deference which is 
wully accorded to high character only. Of course, 
head qualities which must account for this: moral 
gvell as intellectual qualities. His domestic use of 
wrer was very beautiful,_genial and benevolent. 
Hisardour was captivating, and thoroughly respect- 
ie, when thrown into the great cause. His buoy- 
ay and gaiety of spirit were as attractive and 
itching as his sagacity, energy, and perseverance 
yee animating to his coadjutors, When we consider, 
acmnexion with these things, what it must have 
wen to the Irish Catholics to have a champion and 
laier who was really able to manage their cause, 
ai determined to carry it through, how much of 
acent expectation and new hope settled upon his 
tad, we cannot wonder that he was regarded by 
uultitudes as a heaven-sent king, and that he received 
homage accordingly, though some of the highest 
ingly qualities were wanting. ‘The truth appears 
whave been that in O’Connell two sets of charac- 

‘tstices were united, which are usually supposed to 
*% meompatible. He was genuinely impetuous, 
wlent, open-hearted, patriotic, and devoted: and 

again, he was genuinely cautious and astute; 
ting, sly, untruthful; grasping, selfish, and 
hypocritical. He was profuse and he was sordid: 
kevas rash, and he was unfathomably politic: now 

%vas flowing out, and now he was circumventing. 
imong all his changes, however, he never was brave, 
lenever was reliable or accurate; and he never kept 

tye off the money-boxes which supplied his 

— from the scrapings of the earnings of 
is Martineau is rather too harsh when she 
lscribes O'Connell as living by positive mendi- 
rm For many years the Irish peasant 

‘here pride in giving than the Agitator felt 
bs life in receiving. Towards the close of 

there may have been something like 
mal compulsion exercised in levying the 
—but its extent has been greatly over- 


Catholic Emancipation was defeated by the 
of the Duke of York; and Ireland 


| stall Mr. Curzon’s book. 
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was given over to the pestilence of an agitation | sat sipping our cups of the sweet pink rosoglio, and 
ever dangerously pressing forward to ulterior | firing little compliments at each other, and talking 


measures beyond its professed objects. 
other liberal and enlightened changes were 
made. Peel, whose administration of the Home 
Office merited the highest praise, greatly ad- 
vanced the amelioration of the law, and removed 
some of the most sanguinary enactments that 
disgraced our criminal code. The question of 
Parliamentary Reform was ripening for decision; 
the principles of Free Trade were recognized ; 
a step had been taken towards the abolition of 
Slavery by the issue of the celebrated circular 
to the West India Colonies. Such were the 
labours of the Parliament which was dissolved 
in May 1826. It remained to be decided 
whether a retrograde policy might be adopted 
in anew Parliament and under the notimprobable 
chance of a new reign. The cause of improve- 
ment still trembled in the balance :—the acces- 
sion of the Duke of York was sure to turn the 
scale on the wrong side.—Here we rest for the 
present. The last portion of George the Fourth’s 
reign differs from the first in the nature, but 
notin the amount, of its interest,—and must 
therefore be reserved for separate consideration. 





Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. 
Hon. Robert Curzon, Jun. 
Woodcuts. Murray. 


A subject full of interest and character is here 
treated with that neat and gentlemanly pleasant- 
ness of style which would impart piquancy to 
topics in themselves far more threadbare. 
Mr. Curzon’s “ visits’’ to the Monasteries were 


| principally paid a dozen years ago, before the 


summer tourist had begun to turn to the East 
as though the journey were a mere “ nothing.” 
But by none among the travelling brotherhood 
or sister-hood have the haunts there sojourned 
in been so dwelt upon as in any respect to fore- 
In truth, unless the 
eae has our author’s fancy for literary col- 
ection, the attractions which they offer are coun- 
terbalanced by drawbacks not afew. The monks 
do not seem deeply learned, even in their own 
traditions. In the Coptic monastery of Souriani, 
near the Natron “sn a bottle of rosoglio 
proved too strong for the Abbot’s reverence for 
the wisdom of ages.— 


But | 








| which was tied together with a cord. 


“The old blind abbot had solemnly declared that | 


there were no other books in the monastery besides 
those which I had seen; but I had been told, by a 


ancient manuscripts in the monks’ oil cellar; and it 
was in the pursuit of these and the Coptic dictionary 
that I had undertaken the journey to the Natron 


lakes. The abbot positively denied the existence of 


these books, and we retired from the library to my 
room with the Coptic manuscripts which they had 
ceded to me without difficulty; and which, according 
to the dates contained in them, and from their general 
appearance, may claim to be considered among the 
oldest manuscripts in existence, more ancient cer- 
tainly than many of the Syriac MSS. which I am 
about to describe. 
myself sat down together. I produced a bottle of 
rosoglio from my stores, to which I knew that all 
Oriental monks were partial; for though they do not, 
I believe, drink wine because an excess in its in- 
dulgence is forbidden by Scripture, yet ardent spirits 
not having been invented in those tires, there is 


nothing said about them in the Bible; and at Mount | 
Sinai and all the other spots of sacred pilgrimage the | 


monks comfort themselves with a little glass or rather 


a small coffee-cup of arrack or raw spirits when | 
Next | 


nothing better of its kind is to be procured. 
to the golden key, which masters so many locks, 
there is no better opener of the heart than a suf- 
ficiency of strong drink,—not too much, but exactly 
the proper quantity judiciously exhibited (to use a 
chemical term in the land of Al Chémé, where 
alchemy and chemistry first had their origin). I 
have always found it to be invincible; and now we 


pleasantly over our bottle till some time passed 
away, and the face of the blind abbot waxed bland 
and confiding; and he had that expression on his 
countenance which men wear when they are pleased 
with themselves and bear goodwill towards mankind 
in general. I had, by the by, a great advantage 
over the good abbot, as I could see the workings of 
his features and he could not see mine, or note my 
eagerness about the oil-cellar, on the subject of which 
I again gradually entered.—‘ There is no oil there,” 
said he.—‘ I am curious to see the architecture of so 
ancient a room,’ said I; ‘ for I have heard that yours 
is a famous oil-cellar.’-—‘ It is a famous cellar,’ said 
the other monk.—‘ Take another cup of rosoglio,” 
said I._‘ Ah!” replied he, ‘I remember the days 
when it overflowed with oil, and then there were I 
do not know how many brethren here with us. But 
now we are few and poor; bad times are come over 
us: we are not what we used to be."—‘ I should like 
to see it very much,’ said I; ‘I have heard so much 
about it even at Cairo. Let us go and see it; and 
when we come back we will have another bottle; 
and I will give you a few more which I have brought 
with me for your private use.’-—This last argument 
prevailed. We returned to the great tower, and 
ascended the steep flight of steps which led to its 
door of entrance. We then descended a narrow 


| staircase to the oil-cellar, a handsome vaulted room, 


By the | 


With numerous | 


where we found a range of immense vases which 
formerly contained the oil, but which now on being 
struck returned a mournful, hollow sound. There 
was nothing else to be seen: there were no books 
here: but taking the candle from the hands of one 
of the brethren (for they had all wandered in after 
us, having nothing else to do), I discovered a narrow 
low door, and, pushing it open, entered into a small 
closet vaulted with stone which was filled to the 
depth of two feet or more with the loose leaves of 
the Syriac manuscripts which now form one of the 
chief treasures of the British Museum. Here I re- 
mained for some time turning over the leaves and 
digging into the mass of loose vellum pages; by 
which exertions I raised such a cloud of fine pungent 
dust that the monks relieved each other in holding 
our only candle at the door, while the dust made us 
sneeze incessantly as we turned over the scattered 
leaves of vellum. I had extracted four books—the 
only ones I could find which seemed to be tolerably 
perfect—when two monks who were struggling in the 
corner pulled out a great big manuscript of a brown 
and musty appearance and of a prodigious weight, 
‘ Here is a 
box !’ exclaimed the two monks, who were nearly 
choked with the dust; we have found a box, and a 
heavy one too !"—‘ A box !’ shouted the blind abbot, 






| who was standing in the outer darkness of the oil- 
French gentleman at Cairo, that there were many | cellar.—t A box! Where is it? Bring it out! bring 


out the box! 
| a treasure ! 


The abbot, his companion, and | 























Heaven be praised! We have found 
Lift up the box! Pull out the box! 
A box! a box! Sandouk! sandouk!’ shouted all 
the monks in various tones of voice.—‘ Now then let 
us see the box! bring out the light!’ they cried.— 
‘What can there be in it?’ and they all came to 
help, and carried it away up the stairs, the blind 
abbot following them to the outer door, leaving me 
to retrace my steps as I could with the volumes 


| which I had dug out of their literary grave.” 


This same monastery, however, yielded other 
curiosities than the precious parchments thus 
stupidly forgotten and ignobly bartered.— 

“ While we had been standing on the top of the 
steps, I had heard from time to time some incom- 


| prehensible sounds which seemed to arise from among 


the green branches of the palms and fig-trees in a 
corner of the garden at our feet. ‘ What,’ said I 
to a bearded Copt, who was seated on the steps, ‘is 
that strange howling noise which I hear among the 
trees ? I have heard it several times when the rustling 
of the wind among the branches has died away for a 
moment. It sounds something like a chant, or a 
dismal moaning song: only it is different in its 


| cadence from anything that I have heard before.°— 


‘That noise,’ replied the monk, ‘ is the sound of the 
service of the church which is being chanted by the 
Abyssinian monks. Come down the steps, and I 
wil] show you their chapel and their library. The 
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monastery which they frequented in this desert has 
fallen to decay; and they now live here, their num- 
bers being recruited occasionally by pi!grims on their 
way from Abyssinia to Jerusalem, some of whom 


pass by each year; not many now, to be sure; but | 


still fewer return to th@r own land.'"—Giving up my 
precious manuscripts to the guardianship of my 
servants, and desiring them to put them down care- 
fully in my cell, I accompanicd my Coptic friend 
into the garden, and turning round some bushes, we 
immediately encountered one of the Abyssinian 
monks walking with a book in his hand under the 
shade of the trees. Presently we saw three or four 
more; and very remarkable looking persons they 
were. 
tall, thin, ascetic looking men of a most original 
aspect and costume. I have seen the natives of 
many strange nations, both before and since, but I 
do not know that I ever met with so singular a set 
of men, so completely the types of another age and 
of a state of things the opposite to European, as these 
Abyssinian eremites. ‘They were black, as I have 
already said, which is not the usual complexion of 
the natives of Habesh; and they were all clothed in 
tunics of wash leather made, they told me, of gazelle 
skins. This garment came down to their knees, and 
was confined round their waist witha leathern girdle. 
Over their shoulders they had a strap supporting a 
ease like a cartridge-box, of thick brown leather, 
containing a manuscript book; and above this they 
wore a large shapeless cloak or toga, of the same light 
yellow wash leatheras the tunic; I do not think that 
they wore anything on the head, but this I do not 
distinctly remember. Their legs were bare, and they 
had no other clothing, if I may except a profuse 
smearing of grease; for they had anointed themselves 
in the most lavish manner, not with the oil of glad- 
ness, but with that of castor, which however had by 
no means the effect of giving them a cheerful counte- 
nance; for although they looked exceedingly slip- 
pery and greasy, they seemed to be an austere and 
dismal set of fanatics: true disciples of the great 
Macarius, the founder of these secluded monasteries, 
and excellently calculated to figure in that grim 
chorus of his invention, or at least which is called 
after his name, ‘La danse Macabre,’ known to us 

by the appellation of the Dance of Death. They 

seemed to be men who fasted much and feasted little; 

great observers were they of vigils, of penance, of 
pilgrimages, and midnight masses; eaters of bitter 

herbs for conscience sake. * * All the members of 
this church militant could read fluently out of their 

own books, which is more than the Copts could do 

in whose monastery they were sojourning. Two or 

three, with whom I spoke, were intelligent men, 

although not much enlightened as to the affairs of 
this world: the perfume of their leather garments 

and oily bodies was, however, rather too powerful for 

my olfactory nerves, and after making a slight sketch 

of their library I was glad to escape into the open 

air of the beautiful garden, where I luxuriated in 

the shade of the palms and the pomegranates. The 

strange costumes and wild appearance of these black 

monks, and the curious arrangement of their library, 
the uncouth sounds of their singing and howling, and 
the clash of their cymbals in the ancient convent of 
the Natron lakes, formed a scene such as I believe 
few Europeans have witnessed.” 

Mr. Curzon’s visits to the “Convent of the 
Pulley” and to Jerusalem and the Monastery 
of St. Sabba are both narrated in like agree- 
able fashion to the above. He was at the Holy 
City in 1834; in which year, it will be recol- 
lected, a large number of Easter pilgrims lost 


These holy brethren were as black as crows; | 


tached trees, like those in an English park. Some 

of the rocks shoot up quite clean and perpendicularly 
from the smooth green grass; some are in clusters; 
| some stand alone like obelisks: nothing can be more 
strange and wonderful than this romantic region, 
which is unlike anything I have ever scen either 
before or since. In Switzerland, Saxony, the Tyrol, 
or any other mountainous region where I have been, 
there is nothing at all to be compared to these extra- 
ordinary peaks. At the foot of many of the rocks 
which surround this beautiful grassy amphitheatre, 
there are numerous caves and holes, some of which 
appear to be natural, but most of them are artificial; 
| for in the dark and wild ages of monastic fanaticism 
whole flocks of hermits roosted in these pigeon-holes. 
| Some of these caves are so high up the rocks that 

one wonders how the poor old gentlemen could ever 
get up to them; whilst others are below the surface; 
and the anchorites who burrowed in them like rabbits, 
frequently afforded excellent sport to parties of roving 
Saracens; indeed, hermit-hunting seems to have beena 
fashionable amusement previous tothe twelfth century. 
Inearly Greek frescoes, and in small, stiff pictures with 
gold backgrounds, we see many frightful representa- 
tions of men on horseback in Roman armour, with 
long spears, who are torturing and slaying Christian 
devotees, In these pictures the monks and hermits 
are represented in gowns made of a kind of coarse 
matting, and they have long beards, and some of 
them are covered with hair; these I take it were the 
ones most to be admired, as in the Greek church 
sanctity is always in the inverse ratio of beauty. * * 
On the tops of these rocks in different directions 
there remained seven monasteries out of twenty-four 
which once crowned their airy heights. How any- 
thing except a bird was to arrive at one which we 
saw in the distance on a pinnacle of rock was more 
than we could divine; but the mystery was soon 
solved. 


of the green vale below us, we at length found our- | 
selves on an elevated platform of rock, which I may 
compare to the flat roof of a church; while the 
monastery of Barlaam stood perpendicularly above 
us, on the top of a much higher rock, like the tower 
of this church. Here we fired off a gun, which was 
intended to answer the same purpose as knocking | 
at the door in more civilized places; and we all 
strained our necks in looking up at the monastery 
to see whether any answer would be made to our call. 
Presently we were hailed by some one in the sky, whose 
voice came down to us like the cry of a bird; and 
we saw the face and grey beard of an old monk some 
hundred feet above us peering out of a kind of window 
or door. He asked us who we were, and what we 
wanted, and so forth; to which wereplied, that we were 
travellers, harmless people, who wished to be admitted 
into the monastery to stay the night; that we had 
come all the way from Corfu to see the wonders of 
Meteora, and, as it was now getting late, we appealed 
to his feelings of hospitality and Christian benevolence. 
—‘ Who are those with you?’ said he.—‘ Oh! most 
respectable people,’ we answered; ‘ gentlemen of our 
acquaintance, who have come with us across the 
mountains from Mezzovo.—The appearance of our 
escort did not please the monk, and we feared that 
he would not admit us into the monastery; but at 
length he let down a thin cord, to which I attached 
a letter of introduction which I had brought from 
Corfu; and after some delay a much larger rope 
was seen descending with a hook at the end to which 
a strong net was attached. On its reaching the rock 
on which we stood the net was spread open: my 
two servants sat down upon it; and the four corners 





their lives, being trampled to death at the light- 
ing of the Sacred Fire! But those scenes and 


gerere have been described again and again. | round and round, like a leg of mutton hanging to a 


vot so Meteora—to which a fourth of Mr. 
Curzon's “ visits” is devoted.— 

‘The scenery of Meteora is of a very singular 
kind. The end of a range of rocky hills seems to 
have been broken off by some earthquake or washed 
away by the Deluge, leaving only a series of twenty 
or thirty tall, thin, smooth, needle-like rocks, many 
hundred feet in height; some like gigantic tusks, some 
shaped like sugar-loaves, and some like vast stali 
mites. These rocks surround a beautiful grassy plain, 





on three sides of which there grow groups of de- 
‘ 


| afterwards learned, 37 fathoms, or 222 feet. 


being attached to the hook, a signal was made, and 
they began slowly ascending into the air, twisting 


bottle-jack. The rope was old and mended, and the 
height from the ground to the door above was, we 
When 

they reached the top I saw two stout monks reach 

theirarms out of the door and pull in the two servants 

by main force, as there was no contrivance like a 
| turning-crane for bringing them nearer to the landing- 
| place. The whole process appeared so dangerous 
| that I determined to go up by climbing a series of 
ladders which were suspended by large wooden pegs 
on the face of the precipice, and which reached the 


Winding our way upwards, among a laby- | 


rinth of smaller rocks and clifis, by a romantic path | tégé. Then, the Greek travelling servant 
which afforded us from time to time beautiful views | 4 : 


top of the rock in another direction, wand aie 
to the right. The lowest ladder was approached © 
a pathway leading to a ricketty wooden p 4 
which overhung a deep gorge. From this Point the 
ladders hung perpendicularly upon the bare 
and I climbed up three or four of them very S00: 
but coming to one, the lower end of which had suns 
away from the top of the one below, I had some di 
ficulty in stretching across from the one to the other. 
and here unluckily I looked down, and found that [ 
had turned a sort of angle in the precipice, and thy 
I was not over the rocky platform where I had left 
the horses, but that the precipice went sheer dow 
to so tremendous a depth, that my head turned when 
I surveyed the distant valley over which I wy 
hanging in the air like a fly on a wall. The monks 
in the monastery saw me hesitate, and called out to 
me to take courage and hold on; and, making ay 
effort, I overcame my dizziness, and clambered up ty 
a small iron door, through which I crept into a cong 
of the monastery, where I was welcomed by the 
monks and the two servants who had been hauled 
up by the rope. The rest of my party were not 
admitted; but they bivouacked at the foot of the 
rocks in a sheltered place, and were perfectly eon. 
tented with the coffee and provisions which we lowered 
down to them.” 

The monasteries on Mount Athos yield thelast 
article to the miscellany. Mr. Curzon believes 
that betwixt the visits of Dr. Clarke and himself 
no Englishman had set foot in these strange 
and sainted places. To reach Mount Athos 
was something of an adventure. The Greek 
Patriarch at Constantinople entertained but 
hazy notions concerning the existence and 
eminence of the Archbishop of Canterbury—and 
was puzzled to decide by what style und title he 
was suitably to accredit the Archbishop's pro- 

finelby 


Mr. Curzon was one of those “ waifs and strays” 





| which would seem to fall to the lot of a Borrow 


more naturally than to an easy-going English 
aristocrat. That the civilities of the ecclesiasties 
of Mount Athos were almost poisonous, the 
following —— for a dainty dish, expressly 
prepared for the layman’s use, will convince 
the qualmish reader.— 

“T slept well on my divan, and at sunrise r- 
ceived a visit from the agoumenos, who came to wish 
me good day. After some conversation on other 
matters, I inquired about the library, and asked per- 
mission to view its contents. The agoumenos declared 
his willingness to show me everything that the monas- 
tery contained. ‘ But first,’ said he, ‘ I wish to pre- 
sent you with something excellent for your breakfast; 
and from the special good will that I bear towards s 
distinguished a guest I shall prepare it with my own 
hands, and will stay to see you eat it; for it is really 
an admirable dish; and one not presented to all 
persons.’-—‘ Well,’ thought I, ‘a good breakfast is 
not a bad thing;’ and the fresh mountain-ait and the 
good night's rest had given me an appetite; so I 
expressed my thanks for the kind hospitality of my 
lord abbot, and he, sitting down opposite to me on 
the divan, proceeded to prepare his dish. ‘This, 
said he, producing a shallow basin half-full of a white 
paste, ‘is the principal and most savoury part ef 
famous dish ; itiscomposed of cloves of garlic, pounded 
down, with a certain quantity of sugar. With it I 
will now mix the oil in just proportions, some shreds 
of fine cheese (it seemed to be of the white acid 
kind, which resembles what is called caccia cavallo 
in the south of Italy, and which almost takes the 
skin off your fingers, I believe) and sundry other 
nice little condiments, and now it is completed !"— 
He stirred the savoury mess round and round me 
large wooden spoon until it sent forth over room ap 
passage and cell, over hill and valley, an = 
which is not to be described. ‘ Now,’ said i‘ 
agoumenos, crumbling some bread into +t = rs 
large and somewhat dirty hands, ‘this isa dis me 
anemperor! Eat, my friend, my machen a 
guest; do not be shy. Eat; and when you 4a 
finished the bowl you shall go into the library an 
anywhere else you like; but you shall go nowhere 
till I have had the pleasure of seeing you do justice 
to this delicious food, which, I can assure YOU) you 
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ot meet with everywhere..—-I_ was_ sorely 

bled in spirit Who could have expected so 
- ul a martyrdom as this? The sour apple of 
rmit down below was nothing—a trifle in com- 
Was ever an unfortunate bibliomaniac 
“+h such a medicine before? It would have 

oo ee to have cured the whole Roxburghe 
Club from meddling with libraries and books for ever 
and ever. I made every endeavour to escape this 
our. ‘My Lord,” said I, ‘it is a fast; I cannot 
this morning do justice to this delicious viand; it is 
a fast; I am under a vow. Englishmen must not 
eat that dish in this month. It would be wrong; 
by conscience won't permit, though the odour cer- 
tainly is most wonderful ! Truly an astonishing 
grour! Let me see you eat it, O agoumenos!’ 
continued I; ‘ for behold, I am unworthy of any- 
thing 90 good.'—‘ Excellent and virtuous young 
man!’ said the agoumenos, ‘no, I will not eat it. I 
will not deprive you of this treat. Eat it in peace; 
for know, that to travellers all such vows are set 
aide, Ona journey it is permitted to eat all that 
isset before you, unless it is meat that is offered to 
idol, I admire your scruples; but be not afraid, it 
jslawful. Take it, my honoured friend, and eat it: 
atit all, and then we will go into the library.’-He 
put the bowl into one of my hands and the great 
yooden spoon into the other: and in desperation I 
took a gulp, the recollection of which still makes me 
tremble. What was to be done? Another mouthful 
yasan impossibility : not all my ardour in the pur- 
ait of manuscripts could give me the necessary 
courage. I was overcome with sorrow and despair. 
My servant saved me at last: he said ‘that English 
geitlemen never ate such rich dishes for breakfast, 
from religious feelings he believed; but he requested 
that it might be put by, and he was sure I should 
ike it very much later in the day.’ The agoumenos 
looked vexed, but he applauded my principles; and 
just then the board sounded for church. ‘I must be 
of excellent and worthy English lord,’ said he; ‘I 
wil take you to the library and leave you the key. 
Breuse my attendance on you there, for my presence 
isrequired ithe church.’ So I got off better than 
lexpected; but the taste of that ladleful stuck to 
nefor days. I followed the good agoumenos to the 

library, where he left me to my own devices.” 

The never-to-be-forgotten plat of ‘parrots 
boiled in chocolate’ which figured in a South- 
American tour by a French savant, can 
hardly have offered greater difficulties to eater, 
whether heretic or orthodox, than this savoury 
mess, Bibliomania, it may be truly said, mee se | 
aman acquainted with awful cookery-books! It 
is hatdly possible to avoid recalli»~ by way of 
contrast Mr. Beckford’s fare whe» he “fared” 
forth to visit the monasteries of Alcobaca and 
Batalha, or the good cheer which a couple of 
years ago might be found in the palatial refec- 
tories of St. Florian and Mélk on the Danube. 
The worse the eating, however, the livelier, 
peradventure, the tale. At all events, Mr. 
uurzon’s book is unusually picturesque and 
lively; and we have performed the office “ of 
usters” to it, in place of going through its 
pages and pictures analytically, solemnly, and 
methodically,—from no disrespect to the sense of 
the traveller or to the information that he con- 
tributes, but because the method chosen enabled 
the critic most adequately to do justice to the 
author's powers as a sketcher. Some of the 
woodcuts are very spirited. 


will not | 
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On the Importance of Studying Abstract Science, 
with a View to its future Applications, &c. By 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.R.S., &c. ; 

Chemical Technology ; or, Chemistry applied to 
the Arts and to Manufactures. By Dr. F. 
Knapp. Edited by Dr. E. Ronalds and Dr. T. 
Richardson. Bailligre. 


“Turre is neither rest nor pause, but ever 
movement and evolution—a curse still cleaving 
Ganding still:” such was the language of 
eethe~and such has been and will be the 


have compelled him to transform the materials 
furnished by nature into articles of necessity. 
The requirements of his condition impel him to 
the examination of the things around him; and 
whilst seeking for the fibrous bark from which 
he can weave a cloak to shelter him from the 
keen winds—or for the juicy fruit to satisfy his 
hunger—he learns his first lessons in Natural 
History. Having found the means of supplying 
one pressing want and felt the enjoyment of 
his industry, a new desire is awakened to create 
a comfort—and from a comfort realized springs 
the longing for a luxury. Thus man proceeds 
onward; until having attained as the reward 
of labour a great amelioration of his merely 
sensual condition, he aims by mental exertion 
to achieve new victories—to mould natural pro- 
ductions to his desires and natural forces to do 
his bidding. From these exercises spring higher 


—through a polarizing prism — the mariner 
can detect the shoal, and the salmon fisher 
the place of his game, by observing the 
difference in the condition of the reflecting 
surfaces of the water. Again—in the words of 
Dr. Playfair— 

“ Under the hands of a Biot a ray of polarized 
light performed with magical quickness the most 
refined but tedious operations of the analytical che- 
mist, by enabling him to ascertain the amount of 
sugar in various saccharine substances. He was 
enabled to follow the increasing richness of sugar in 
the juices of various plants at different stages of 
their growth, so as to indicate when they are most 
fitted to be gathered in for the purposes of the sugar 
manufacturers; and by the same ray silently perform- 
ing its quick analyses he was able to make improve- 
ments in the economy of labour. * * Thus a ray of 
light has produced good alike to the farmer, the sea- 





developements—which lead to the study of the 
abstract, in search of the hidden truths whose 


op. to elevate his aspirations, and to make 
1im a nobler being. 

In all states of civilization, under whatever 
political condition, man's necessities are still 
the levers by which he is moved forward; and 
by creating amongst a people new wants we 
incite mind and body to fresh activity. As by 
friction we can kindle fire, so by the attrition 
of newly awakened energies we supply the heat 
necessary for that moral illumination by the 
agency of which the race advances. From the 
raw material as furnished by Nature man must 
supply his wants or gather his luxuries. ‘ Man,” 
says Humboldt, ‘‘can produce no effect upon 
Nature, can appropriate none of her powers, if 


relations according to measure and number.” 

Dr. Playfair’s pamphlet, printed for private 
circulation, has led us seriously to examine the 
present state of Science in England viewed with 
particular reference to its practical applications 
—and to consider the prospects of the future 
when aided by improved methods of research 
and more accurate habits of observation. The 
volume on Chemical Technology, by Dr. Knapp, 
forms an admirable explication, confined within 
certain limits, of the question so ably handled 
by Dr. Playfair in this his introductory Lecture 
on opening the classes at the Putney College of 
Civil Engineers. 

The progress of society is marked by varying, 
often curious, phases. In one age a love of 
the abstract pervades the popular mind—and 
speculation is its distinguishing feature: in 
another the tendency is rane. I the real — 
and scepticism to all that cannot be brought 
under the cognizance of sense prevails. 
find man eagerly accumulating facts at one 
period—in another dealing with generalizations 
and reducing the facts to some pervading law. 
The curious phenomenon is the delight of one 
generation—its application to some economic 
purpose is the business of another. 

The intellectual history of the present age 
will be particularly marked by the number and 
importance of its useful applications. Although 
the actual truths revealed to us by the indus- 
trious students of abstract science have been 
less than many other ages can boast of, there 
has been no period in which the wants of 
society have been so unceasingly supplied with 
the materials required or so readily accom- 
modated with the machinery necessary for the 
demands made upon human ingenuity. From 
the most subtile of the physical agencies, light 
in its curious condition of polarization, modern 
ingenuity has evoked a marvellous sun-dial: 
by looking at the northern sky through a 





guage of the wise in this world. Man’s wants 


as bana 


piece of selenite the true solar time is at once 
discovered. By the use of the same agent 


interpretation again tends to advance his | 


he be not conversant with her laws, with general | 


We | 


faring man, and the engineer; or, to take a case of 
the use of polarized light to science, who could have 
dreamed that the colours it exhibits in transparent 
substances would render it possible, by means of a 
mineral, to determine such questions as whether the 
light of the sun proceeded from a solid mass or from 
a gaseous canopy? or whether the comets enjoyed 
light of their own or only reflected the light from 
other bodies ?” 

The electrotype process and the electric tele- 
graph afford striking examples of the benefits 
to be derived from the study of abstract prin- 
ciples: and the numerous abortive attempts at 
the use of electro-magnetism as a moving power 
show in an equally forcible manner the uncer- 
tainty that must attend all attempts to apply 

| forces without an accurate knowledge of the 
| principles which regulate them under the re- 
| quired conditions. We fear the electric light, 
as we have seen it lately exhibited, will further 
illustrate the folly of dealing with physical 
powers without the knowledge to be derived 
only from a close and attentive examination of 
the laws that regulate all manifestations of 
force. Whether we produce heat, or light, or 
mechanical power, we can do so only by the 
dissolution of the elements of combination— 
whether those be coal, or oil, or acid, or metal : 
and since we know from the refined researches 
of Faraday that the same quantity of electricity 
| is required to recompose a body as the quantity 
| developed by decomposition, it is quite certain 
| that under any conditions of voltaic action a 
| similar expense must be incurred to generate 
| the power manifested in light as if, instead of 
the galvanic battery, coal or oil had been em- 
| ployed. This is a difficulty which cannot be 
| overcome with our present knowledge of elec- 





| trical phenomena. 
| That peculiar condition which water assumes 
{when thrown upon red-hot metal—which has 
| been called the spheroidal state, from the cir- 
| cumstance of its assuming such forms whilst it 
| slowly evaporates—was carefully investigated 
| by M. Boutigny. Few more abstract ques- 
| tions present themselves in physical science 
than this,—for which it did not appear that there 
could be any useful application. However, we 
| find that this investigation promises to lead to 
extraordinary improvements in the steam-engine 
by which both fuel and space will probably be 
largely economized. 

Passing from Physics to Chemistry, we can 
scarcely give a better example than is afforded 
by Dr. Playfair.— 

“ When Dumas distilled alcohol with chloride of 
lime and discovered a new substance, interesting, 
indeed, in its chemical formula, but liable to be 
sneered at by those who see science only at a dis- 
tance through the telescope of its commercial pro- 
ductiveness, who could have dreamed that this sub- 
stance was destined to remove many of the woes 
which man is heir to, by mitigating pain and pre- 
venting its occurrence even in the most severe sur- 
gical operations? Hour after hour could be em- 
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ployed in recording the benefits which mankind have 

already derived from the investigation into the play of 
the organic elements. Looking back no further than 
the last few years, you see how they haye thrown 
open the most hidden processes of animal and vege- 
table life—how they have taught us to increase and 
economize the food of man.” 

Dr. Knapp’s ‘Chemical Technology’ fur- 
nishes, as we have said, an appropriate com- 
ment on Dr. Playfair’s discourse. This work 
is ably edited by Dr. Edmund Ronalds and 
‘Dr. Thomas Richardson ; who have judiciously 
added to the text such descriptions of manu- 
factures peculiar to ourselves as were im- 
perfectly given in the original work. To the 
manufacturer this publication must prove 
eminently useful; and the amount of informa- 
tion connected with most of those processes 
which are in any way aided by chemistry is 
extensive and always given with much atten- 
tion to accuracy in the manipulatory details— 
rendering the work most valuable as one of 
general reference. From such a book it is not 
easy to select portions: but the following infor- 


mation on the manufacture of glass beads can- | 


not fail to interest our readers.— 

“ Besides the invention of mirror and reticulated 
glasses, for which we have to thank the Venetians, 
the art of making glass beads was also first disco- 
vered in the glass-houses of Murano, and is practised 
there at the present day on a very extensive scale. 
The small glass beads are fragments cut from pieces 
of glass tubing, the sharp edges of which are rounded 
by fusion. Glass tubes of the proper size are first 
drawn from 100 to 200 feet in length, and of all 
possible colours (in Venice they prepare two hun- 


dred different shades) and are broken into lengths | 


of two feet. These are then cut by aid of a knife 
into fragments of the same length as their diameters: 
they now present the form of beads, the edges of 
which, however, are so sharp that they would cut 
the thread upon which they have to be strung. The 


edges have consequently to be rounded by fusion; | 


and as this operation must be performed upon a 
great number at once, and they must not be allowed 
to stick together they are mixed with coal dust and 
powdered clay, previous to their being placed in the 
revolving cylinder in which they are heated. 
finished beads are then passed through sieves sorted 
to their size, and strung upon threads by women. 
Besides the ordinary knitting beads, another kind is 
manufactured, called perles a@ la lune, which are 
firmer and more expensive. These are prepared by 
twisting a small rod of glass softened by a glass- 
blower’s lamp round an iron wire. The glass beads 
made in imitation of natural pearls for toilet orna- 
ments, the invention of which dates from the year 
1656, are very different from the preceding, both as 
regards their application, mode of production and 
origin. These are small solid glass beads of the 
same size as native pearls, which they are made to 
resemble by a coating of varnish, and which gives 
them a peculiar pearly lustre and colour. A maker 
of rosaries, by name Jaquin, was the first to discover 
that the scales of a species of fish (Cyprinus alburnus) 
or bleak, communicate a pearly hue to water. Based 
upon this observation, glass globules were first 
covered on the outside, but at a later period on the 
inside with this aqueous essence; the costly essence, 
however, of which only a quarter of a pound could be 
obtained from the scales of 4,000 was subject to one 
great evil, that of decay. After trying alcohol with- 
out success, in consequence of its destroying the 
lustre of the substance, sal-ammoniac was at length 
found to be the best medium in which to apply the 
essence; a little isinglass is also mixed with it, which 
causes it to adhere better. The pearls are blown 
singly at the lamp; a drop of the essence is then 
blown into them through a thin tube, spread out by 


The | 


| would be thrown away upon a less pure mate- 
| rial.’” We see no reason why the utmost sym- 
| metry should not be given to the commonest 
| medium employed for any useful purpose. We 
know not why an earthern pitcher should be of 
| ruder form than a porcelain jar. By accus- 
toming the eye to that which is graceful, we 
| render the inelegant unpleasing; and thus we 
| advance a step on the way towards that refine- 
| ment which is indirectly a powerful moral agent. 
| Without advocating that false taste which de- 
lights in superfluous ornament, we trust that 
ere long we shall see our homes furnished with 
inexpensive articles for daily use the forms of 
which shall be beautiful though sternly simple. 
We have wandered from abstract science and 
its advantages to the perfection of form and 
its benefits: —which must after all be regulated 
| by scientific aid. Some study of Nature’s 
| geometry must guide the manufacturer in the 
| production of anything symmetric. 





| _ — = 
| POETRY OF THE MILLION. 
| 


In returning for another draught to the Cas- 
| taly of the age of steam,—for half an hour's 
jramble by the “New River’ of song, as the 
| poetical stream of the modern million may very 
| well be called—we will strive for to-day to help 
| our readers to some of the more palatable waters 
| of the one, and conduct them along some of the 
| pleasanter places which vary the dull margin of 
the other. They must understand the words 
‘‘ pleasant” and “ palatable,’’ however, in this 
| connexion as merely comparative. The fount 
of the Million is not Hippocrene; and there 
jis no “bower of roses by the New River's 
stream,” nor nightingale singing by its border. 
| The sparrow and the marten know its wave— 
the minnow hides in its depths—and the water 
itself creeps through a channel laboriously cut, 
and keeps a level both low and artificially sus- 
tained. 

In a mood pitched to such moderate ameni- 
ties, we find ourselves dallying not unprofitably 
with a couple of dramas that first cross our 
path. Armand; or, the Peer and the Peasant, 
by Mrs. Mowatt, has already had our notice 

7 - ’ J c 

as an acting play,—but now meets us in a 
published form. We can on perusal confirm 
the qualified opinion which we have already 
pronounced in its favour. With nothing to dis- 
please, there is something to interest in the 
story and in the persons. The poetry, always 
feeble, is sometimes elegant—and even aspires 
to a sort of spiritual perception which, though 
| too obviously theoretic, persuades us into a sen- 
timent of semi-respect for the fair writer. Our 
readers will best understand our difficulty, in a 
somewhat gracious and willing mood, by them- 
selves taking a taste of its quality.— 

Bab. You seemed so happy! 

Blan, Then did I—do I seem the thing I am / 

Seem happy—how could I seem otherwise ? 

Tis happiness to me to live—to be! 

My very instincts—nay, the very use 

Of every separate sense by which we hold 

Communion visible with external being 

Is happiness! To gaze upon the sky 

Arched in blue glory o’er my upturned head— 

The forms of beauty, called by loving spring 

Out of the affluent bosom of the earth; 

The sun, beneath whose warm resplendent light 

All nature teems: these simplest, daily things, 

Which custom cannot strip of loveliness, 

To look on these is to be happy !—is 

To feel my bosom swell with gratitude 

To him who made them, to make us more blest! 


| Once more we must remind our readers that 








rolling, and the dried varnish is then covered in a| we are culling for them in the land of poetical | 


similar manner by a layer of wax.” 

The editors of this useful volume show by 
their remarks in several places that they con- 
sider elegance of form to be incompatible with 
a commonplace material. 


“is combined with an elegance of form which 


commonplace; and that when most disposed to 
make them up a garland, we can do so only of 
| such flowers as the region yields. It is.a defect 
in Mrs. Mowatt’s play, that the persons too fre- 


| sleeping draught — 


Thus, in speaking | quently describe their own feelings. Thus, for | 
of crown glass they say, the Bohemian variety | instance, Blanche, under the influence of the | Tragedy, 































CMan. 318 ye 111 
Bian. ’Tis only weariness—so—let me rest—(Falis) —_— 
My head is strangely heavy, and before , reverence 
My eyes a floating vapour spreads itself, f poetry 
Armand, I searce can see thee.—Art thou there ? . ae 
Arm. Blanche! Blanche! my own, my only lew . murmu 
Oh, Heaven! she grows more ghastly white, Etiem ! to realize 
Quick, fly for help,—and Jaqueline, bring Bebe drama. 
(Hxeunt Jaqueline and Bti ifests 
How cold thou art! Speak to me, Blanche! thon he, fy Danues 
2 * thou heares: may bear 
Tell me thou hearest me ! “ect iS 
lan. Yes, Armand, yes subjec 
» yes, 
I hear thee, my beloved, yet I feel— madness, 
That we are parting—death— ts. 
. , ments. 
Arm, We cannot part ! . in 
This is not death ! no, no, we will not part ! disapp 
Blan. a Armand, war not thou with heaven's high who ther 
will! 
Death cannot break the bond that knits our souls! tleman; 
Shall I not be thy bride—there—where I go between 
To wait thee? For awhile we needs must part!— cause of | 
Death's icy finger chills and clogs my blood, 1 dy 
Like frost it falls upon my heavy eyes— the lady 
And yet I seem to see! A luminous mist and goe' 
Envelopes all things round me—through its veil jealous, t 
A threshold paved with light appears—beyond, }¢ ‘] 
A land of flowers—and now bright forms in robes his castle 
Of radiant white are flitting round me—ah ! the gentl 
They bear me from thee. Armand! Oh! Armand! bs firs' 
I cannot see thee—though I feel thine arms stal . 
Girdle my frozen limbs! the dialo 
The main defect, however, is the too artificial aspecim 
structure of the play relative to the Duked’ Antin: band’s ® 
who it would seem has been plotting all through ent 
the ruin of Richelieu’s daughter,—but of whose @ stage 
agency and motive for it we know nothing unti) eae 
the fifth act. Here the following bit of dialogue Oh, had 
takes place.— A paling 
Rich. I would have sought thee, Duke—pardon this haste, te 
A father injured cannot wait on form. me In 
Where is my Blanche ? They loc 
D’ Ant. What should I know of Blanche? Wiheu 
Rich. Answer, old man, I charge thee! Where's my child! [doubt | 
D’ Ant, Oh! rather, Duke de Richelieu, answer thou! Tis the 
Where is My CHILD? 
Rich. Speak not of her—’tis more On th 
Than twenty years, since thou hast called her daughter! sufficien 
D’ Ant. And if it be, think’st thou that twenty years ‘ 
Are Lethé for a father’s memory ? transpar 
Be witness these white locks, whose every hair the grou 
Have been the record of a separate woe! | 
Thou thoughtst my child’s destroyer was unknown, and mo 





I knew the subtle Richelieu's arts too well 

To doubt what name the heartless villain bore. 

I did not brand thee as a libertine, 

The Court, who knew thee, had but smiled.—Redress 

I sought not—to proclaim thy treachery 

Had only been to publish D’Antin’s shame ! 

But on my knees, I swore to dedicate, 

All that remained of life to my revenge. 

I swore that thou shouldst taste the self-same cup 

Which thou hadst poisoned for my lip.—Richelieu, 

It is fultilled—my hour of triumph's come! 
Rich, Oh! wretched man, hadst thou but known— 
D' Ant. I knew 

Enough! as thou shalt learn too late! the ruin 

That waits thy child is sure as that of mine— 

I watched her from her earliest hour—through me 

The King beheld her first—her seeming death 

I never credited—I tracked thy steps, 

And through a venal priest, J set her free! 

I brought her to the King, and wove the snare 

That makes her his !—Now writhe as I have writhed! 

Now tear thine hair as I tore mine !—Now cast 

Thyself in maniac fury on the earth— 

Feel all a father's agony! and pray, 

As I have prayed, the living earth might yawn 

To yield a grave for a dishonoured child ! , 
Rich. Madman ! what hast thou done? thy Adelaide 

Ne’er knew the blush of shame! Her weal and mine 

Forbade the Court should know Richelieu had wed; 

And yet she was my wife !—Blanche was her child! 
D'Ant. (Much moved) Her child ! the child of Adelaide 

Just Heaven! 
I snatched the vengeance which is thine alone, 
Its gathered fury bursts upon my head! 


Now, it is obvious that the general effect of 
the dramatic action would have been increa 
if we had been permitted to see the gradual 
operation of these motives on the fortunes o 
the different characters and the conduct of the 
plot. As it is, the contrivance has not even the 
charm of mystery. When will playwrights leam 
how much of the success of a dénouement de- 
pends on the degree of expectation previously 
excited? It were too much to expect Mrs. 
Mowatt to be free from a fault so common with 
the ordinary stage-writer as this is.—With many 
other faults, we can afford to say that she has 
exhibited no inconsiderable share of tact an 
talent. 

Mr. M. T. Collins, the author of Gertrude, @ 
conducts into that untranscendental 
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— rence we could, a small and shallow runnel 
, try, which in the “ descriptive” would 
suru musically enough,—but is inadequate 
pers the tempest-harmonies of the tragic 
po For these, notwithstanding, Mr. Collins 
anifests a yet undeveloped instinct, that in time 
pa pear fruit to be known by. His present 
subject is a domestic fancy piece ; love, jealousy, 
madness, and murder being its abundant ele- 
ments The heroine is an amiable young lady, 
disappointed in love, and seeking revenge; and 
gho therefore plots with an amiable young gen- 
deman, similarly situated, to create jealousy 
between the married pair who have given them 
cause of offence. The wholesale result is, that 
the lady by her manceuvres loses a second lover 
and goes mad;—the husband, who is made 
‘ealous, throws his wife, and then himself, over 
his castle’s battlements into a lake below,—and 
the gentleman, on his conduct being exposed, 
stabs first the mad lady, and then himself! For 
the dialogue, we will once more fall back upon 
aspecimen: Sir Everard (for that is the hus- 
band’s name) is made to marvel at his wife’s 
ent innocence in these sufficiently good 
set stage terms :— 
God’s wonder! look—unmoved ! her eyes are fixed, 
Asif she said, thread me this labyrinth. 
0h, had there been one start, a checked exclaim, 
A paling of the lips with fainting dread, 
Alifting of the hands in agony, 
Nay but a drooping of the lids in shame, 
That I might say she did repent: but no; 
They look on sin till *tis no longer sin ; 
IfI should tell her plainly of her crime, 
Idoubt not she ’d deny it to my face; 
‘Tis the effrontery of hardened vice. 
On the whole, the conduct of this play wants 
J ; 4 - play 
afficient motive. The plot is too thin and 
transparent. More invention is demanded in 
sete . ee 
the grouping and conception of the incidents,— 
and more contrast in the structure and disposi- 
: I 
tion of the scenes. | 
From the dramatic we turn to the lyric:—and 
: a 
uke up three volumes which shall’ yield our | 
P ’ yle 
readers a pleasant specimen each.—From 4 
Score of Lyrics we take the first.— 
The Bridal. 


Tis yet two hours by the convent clock 
Until the matin song ; 

Alas! sweet sister Ursula, 
The night is weary long. 





One sorrow, wakeful at my heart, 
Forbids me still to sleep, 

My eyeballs throb, and ache, and burn— 
Blest are the eyes that weep! 


A thousand times my tale I tell, 
To thy meek, patient ear; 

For still the telling seems to lift 
The weight of woe I bear. 


Ah, well do I remember me, 
How cheerily arose 

The morrow that was destined 
To see so dark a close. 


Came belted knights with sword and plume, 
And dames in fair array, 

Came all the cousins of our house, 
To greet my bridal day, 


They gathered round me in a ring, 
And whispered words of cheer ; 

But I heard them not, so loud my heart 
Was throbbing in mine ear. 


My swimming eyes were with the gush 
Of mingled feelings dim. 
ing and hearing nought beside, 
I watched and watched for HIM. 


The morning waned. Marvelled the dames, 
. And I might hear them say : 
Brave knight should never laggard be 
Upon his wedding-day.” 


Noon came. My father’s,brow grew dark, 
Sut spake he never a word: 
With a muttered curse my brother laid 
is hand upon his sword. 


But gradual on my heart there fell 
A chill like utter death ; 
or I thank my God I never once 
Misdoubted of his faith. 


‘Twas evening when a tramp of feet 
ame sounding up the stair, 
if of men who wearily 
Some heavy burden bare. 


Now near and nearer, slow and slow, 
And there in a bloody winding-sheet 
They laid him on the floor. 


Fell men had met him in the wood, 
All on his bridal day; 

They struck him down from off his horse, 
And slew him where he lay. 


They slew him for his golden ring, 
The ring for me he bare ; 

Alas! they might have spared him, 
For love of his golden hair. 

The second volume from which we quote is 
an American importation; but all its melodies 
are such as are sung by European streams. No 
breath of the New World comes with Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s muse :—for which his title, Rhymes of 
Travel, may on the present occasion in great 

art account. There is, however, that in Mr. 
Taylor which—if he will go for his inspiration to 
nature, who woos him in forms so magnificent 
in his own country across the Atlantic, instead 
of seeking his inspirations amid the well- 
thumbed legends of the East—will take him 
out of the category of the Million. 
An Hour. 
I’ve left the keen, cold winds to blow 
Around the summits bare ; 
My sunny pathway to the sea 
Winds downward, green and fair, 
And bright-leaved branches toss and glow 
Upon the buoyant air! 


Up the great corridor— 
| 


The fern its fragrant plumage droops 
O’er mosses crisp and gray, 

Where on the shaded crags I sit, 
Beside the cataract’s spray, 

And watch the far-off, shining sails 
Go down the sunny bay ! 


I've left the wintry winds of life 
On barren hearts to blow— 
The anguish and the gnawing care, 
The silent, shuddering woe! 
Across the balmy sea of dreams 
My spirit-bark shall go! 
Learned not the breeze its fairy lore 
Where sweetest measures throng ! 
A maiden sings, beside the stream, 
Some chorus, wild and long, 
Mingling and blending with its roar 
Like rainbows turned to song. 


I hear it, like a strain that sweeps 
The confines of a dream ; 

Now fading into silent space, 
Now with a flashing gleam 

Of triumph, ringing through the deeps 
Of forest, dell and stream ! 


Away! away! I hearthe horn 
Among the hills of Spain : 

The old, chivalric glory fires 
iter warrior-hearts again ! 

Ho! how their banners light the morn, 
Along Grenada’s plain ; 

I hear the hymns of holy faith 
The red Crusaders sang, 

And the silver horn of Rongeval, 
That o’er the tecbir rang 

When prince and kaiser through the fray 
To the paladin’s rescue sprang ! 

A beam of burning light I hold !— 
My good Damascus brand, 

And the jet-black charger that I ride 
Was foaled in the Arab land, 

And a hundred horsemen, mailed in steel, 
Follow my bold command ! 


Through royal cities speeds our march— 
The minster-bells are rung ; 

The loud, rejoicing trumpets peal, 
The battle flags are swung, 

And sweet, sweet lips of ladies praise 
The chieftain, brave and young. 


And now, in bright Provencal bowers, 
A minstrel-knight am I; 

A gentle bosom on my own 
Throbs back its ecstasy ; 

A cheek as fair as the almond flowers 
Thrills to my lips’ reply. 

I tread the fanes of wondrous Rome, 
Crowned with immortal bay, 

And myriads throng the Capitol 
To hear my lofty lay, 

While, sounding o'er the Tiber’s foam, 
Their shoutings peal away! 

Oh, triumph such as this were worth 
The Poet’s doom of pain, 

Whose hours are brazen on the earth, 
But golden in the brain : 

I close the starry gate of dreams, 
And walk the dust again. 


Of Mr. J. A.Symington’s Harebell Chimes or 
Summer Memories and Musings the following 
specimen must suffice.— 





YIIM 





Reminiscence of Childhood. 
To AGNES, 

I wonder if ye ever think 
Of sunny days long passed away, 
When plucking white and crimson flowers, 
Together we were wont to stray ; 
Of how, when playing “ hide and seek,” 
Ye bounded hare-like from the walk, 
With sparkling eye and dimpled cheek, 
Behind some dahlia’s leafy stalk, 
To crouch ‘neath currant bush or tree, 
A stifled laugh revealing thee. 


And when at last I found you out, 
How you would scream with wild delight, 
Thy bonnet hanging from thy neck, 
Thy silken ringlets dancing bright! 

To me, then, Aggie dear! in truth 
Ye seemed a little elfin sprite. 

Then resting on the mossy green 

We trill’d o'er many a pleasant song, 
Of silver bells and cockle shells, 

And of the * little bird” that tells 
Whenever any one does wrong. 

Rose-coloured satin dress ye wore, 

With little snow-white pinafore : 

And in the shady cool retreat 

That sheltered us from noon-day heat, 
The summer seat was painted green, 
Whereon ye sat a little queen ; 

White pebbles lay upon the ground, 
Golden laburnums dropp'd o’erhead, 
And lilacs too, their fragrance shed, 
Rich scenting all the air around, 


Therein we sat for many an hour, 
Soothed, listening to the golden bee ; 
Or saying *‘ Hush!” when rustling bird 
Alit upon the lilac tree; 
That we unseen—unheard—so near, 
With fluttering hearts all joy might hear 
Its dulcet-warbled melody ; 
And how, when came a passing shower, 
We laughed to hear the rain-drops fall, 
With heavy patter on the leaves— 
Warm sunlight beaming through them all. 


These blissful moments in the Past, 
Through golden mists now glimm’ring shine, 
As those same eyes, so darkly bright, 

Gleam through me with a spirit light, 

Thus peering deeply into mine. 

Sweet Childhood roams from flower to flower 
A-chasing bright-winged butterflies ; 

Aye finding, light and free from care, 

In beauteous earth more beauty rare— 

A deeper azure in the skies. 

Though not one of the “selected few,” in 
the full sense of the Scotch claim, Mr. Mother- 
well cannot properly be called a Poet of the 
Million in any sense of the word. The present 
edition of his Poems contains, however, a large 
quantity of posthumous matter—which is of 
course the feature that brings it under our notice 
now —and which consists, for the most part, 
strictly of ‘* Poetry of the Million.” Of these 
additions the publisher is careful expressly to 
disclaim the responsibility ;—throwing it upon 
Mr. William Kennedy, as the author's “ old 
friend and poetical ally. The added poems are 
seventy-four in number. We quote, to our 
thinking, the sweetest of them all. 

The Rose and the Fair Lilye. 
The Earlsburn Glen is gay and green, 

The Earlsburn water cleir, 

And blythely blume on Earlsburn bank 

The broom and eke the brier! 








Twa Sisters gaed up Earlsburn glen— 
Twa maidens bricht 0’ blee— 

The tane she was the Rose sae red, 
The tither the Fair Lilye! 

‘Ye mauna droop and dwyne, Sister’— 
Said Rose to fair Lilye— 

* Yer heart ye mauna brek, Sister— 
For ane that's ower the sea : 


‘The vows we sillie maidens hear 
Frae wild and wilfu’ man, 

Are as the words the waves wash out 
When traced upon the san’!’ 


*I mauna think yer speech is sooth,’ 
Saft answered the Lilye— 

*I winna dout my hane gude Knicht 
Tho’ he’s ayont the sea !’ 

Then scornfully the Rose sae red 
Spake to the puir Lilye— 

*The vows he feigned at thy bouir ~r, 
He plicht in mine to me!’ 


‘I'll hame and spread the sheets, S’ 
And deck my bed sae hie— 

The bed sae wide made for a bride, 
For I think I sune sal die! 


* Your wierd I sal na be, Sister, 
As mine I] fear ye’ve bin— 
Your luve I wil na cross, Sister, 

It were a mortal sin !’ 
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Earlsburn Glen is green to see, 
Earlsburn water cleir— 

Of the siller birk in Earlsburn Wood 
They framit the Maiden’s bier ! 





There ’s a lonely dame in a gudely bouir, 
She nevir lifts an ce— 

That dame was ance the Rose sae red, 
She is now a pale Lilye. 

A Knicht aft looks frae his turret tall, 
Where the kirk-yair grass grows green ; 

He wonne the weed and lost the flouir, 
And grief aye dims his een: 

At noon of nicht, in the moonshine bricht, 
The warrior kneels in prayer— 

lie prays wi’ his face to the auld kirk-yaird, 
And wishes he were there! 

The volume concludes with a poem by Mr. 
Kennedy—written after visiting the grave of 
his friend—which is not out of place among the 
Poetry of the Million.— 

Place we a stone at his head and his feet ; 
Sprinkle his sward with the small flowers sweet; 
Piously hallow the poet's retreat! 

Ever approvingly, 

Ever most lovingly, 
Turned he to nature a worshipper meet. 
Harm not the thorn which grows at his head; 
Odorous honours its blossoms will shed, 
Grateful to him, early summoned, who sped 

Hence not unwillingly— 

For he felt thrillingly— 
To rest his poor heart ’mong the low-lying dead. 
Dearer to him than the deep Minster bell, 
Winds of sad cadence, at midnight, will swell, 
Vocal with sorrows he knoweth too well, 

Who, for the early day, 

Plaining this roundelay, 

Might his own fate from a brother's foretell. 

Worldly ones treading this terrace of graves, 

Grudge not the minstrel the little he craves, 

When o’er the snow-mound the winter-blast raves— 

Tears—which devotedly, 
Though all unnotedly, 

Flow from their spring, in the soul’s silent caves. 

Dreamers of noble thoughts, raise him a shrine, 

Grace with the beauty which lives in his line ; 

Strew with pale flow’rets, when pensive moons shine, 

His grassy covering, 
Where spirits hovering, 

Chaunt, for his requiem, music divine. 

Not as a record he lacketh a stone! 

Pay a light debt to the singer we 've known— 

Proof that our love for his name hath not flown 

With the frame perishing— 
That we are cherishing 

Feelings akin to the lost Poet's own. 

We do not think Mr. Kennedy has exercised 
a discreet ‘‘discretion’’ in the publication of 
many of these poems. It is somewhat hard 
upon an author that he should be handed down 
to the verdict of posterity on evidence which 
he may himself have carefully withdrawn from 
the materials towardstheissue. Whatever may 
be said of the right of a poet to be judged by 
the best thing which he has done,—where the 
“‘sack” bears so large a proportion to the 
“bread” as in the volume before us—where 
Mr. Motherwell’s good things are so largely 
diluted as now—the public will be very apt to 
strike an average,—and so, give the deceased 
= a place much below that which he would 
nave held if allowed to stand before the public 
in his own way. 





Austria. By Edward P. Thompson. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 
Were the terms of our contract with the reading 
public by which we undertake to refrain from 
party and political discussion less binding than 
we hold them, the present publication of Mr. 
Thompson would yet hardly claim a lengthened 
notice at our hands. As in his more popular 
book on Russia, we find in every page evidence 
of personal acquaintance with his subject-matter, 
and an honest desire to tell the truth, so far as 
he understands it, without fear or favour, and 
with but little of that exaggeration which is 
traceable to prejudice or party feeling. The 
vice in nearly all writing on Austria and her 
Russia is a 


system of polity is party spirit. 
mere barbarian power—a bugbear to frighten 
Europe with, but nothing more. No French or 
German statesman really entertains any fear of 


the northern Colossus. But Austria is Eu- 
ropean. Its government is based on a select 
phase of ideas indigenous to the Caucasian soil 
and race; and its polity finds an echo in certain 
classes of mind in all nations. Austria is Con- 
servatism—as thoroughly as France is Inno- 
vation. The upholders of things as they are, 
everywhere in Europe—on the Tiber and the 
Thames, on the Rhine, the Tagus, and the 
Seine, not less than on the Niemen and the 
Danube—look to Vienna for guidance, in the 
same manner as the restless spirits of all 
Europe look for signs and signals to Paris. 
And this makes all accounts of Austria suspi- 
cious. Books in controversial politics are got 
up mostly by strong partizans; and friends are 
found to disguise or conceal facts as well as 
foes. Impartial persons are generally too in- 
different; and the task of gaining accurate in- 
formation on the condition of the Austrian 
empire is no slight one. The writer under 
notice is honourably free from violent and ex- 
treme opinions, though at times we are com- 
velled to suspect the soundness of his know- 
isies and the propriety of his conclusions. 


the massacres in Galicia and of the present 
war in Hungary. His accounts of both require 
many corrections and qualifications. 


But to turn to the less polemical part of the 
work under notice—and that of most enduring 
interest. Revolutions may sweep away the 
actors who have been used to occupy the stage 
—may, even change constitutions and methods 
of government; but they cannot reach the 
masses of the population, nor alter in any con- 
siderable degree their relative position and cha- 
racter. Next to its vast extent, the fact which 
most strikes a stranger in the Austrian domin- 
ions is its wonderful diversity of race and 
language. In the same empire are to be found 
the Roman and the Tatar, the Sclave, the Jew 
and the German; — the widest extremes of 
civilization, from the Viennese nursed in all 
the refinements of European wealth and luxury 
down to the nomadic tribes of Sclaves who 
wander with homeless herds of cattle over the 
vast plains of Hungary and Transylvania, and 
burrow in the earth for shelter from the severi- 
ties of the weather, or build mud huts only to 


compels another move forward. 


Austria.— 

“The Austrian Empire consists of eight kingdoms, 
one grand duchy, four duchies, one principality, one 
sovereign earldom, and one markgravate; and covers 
an extent of 12,167 square miles, of which the king- 
dom of Hungary claims nearly one-half. Austria 
thus occupies nearly one-thirteenth part of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and maintains in this respect the 
third rank among the various states, yielding only 
in extent of territory to Russia, and to the united 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, the former con- 


Its population of thirty-nine millions places it second 


mands one-sixth of the inhabitants. Its yearly increase 
is, however, far inferior to that of other equally favoured 


viously to 1837 it only amounted to {th per cent. 
Austria and Styria, have shown a decadency in the 


of 104,588, and the latter of 54,350 souls. This may 
be ascribed to physical causes, and to the extreme 
unhealthiness of the districts. In Vienna alone the 
deaths exceed the births; but the population is still 
slightly on the increase, from the addition of new 
residents from other parts. Diseases of the lungs, which 


per cent. on the whole mortality of the capital. The 








returns of one hospital, that of the Barmherzigen 


This is especially the case where he speaks of | 


abandon them when the want of pasturage | 
The following | 
note gives the present extent and population of | 


taining 75,150, and the latter 13,760 square miles, | 


among the nations of Europe, of which it thus com- | 


countries, being in fact only 1,;th per cent., and pre- | 
Two of the provinces in particular, namely, Lower | 


space of twenty-five years, the former to the extent | 


are distinguished as Lungensucht and Entziindung der | 
Lunge, make the most fearful ravages, equal to 37 | a 
cer | sowing the seeds of mutual fear and jealousy 


Briider, prove that in the year 1846, 
were admitted, and out of 344 deaths 
diseases of the lungs. Ona careful 
statistical tables with regard to the various proving 

| the singular fact presents itself, that the increase ¢ 

| the population is greatest in those where the ahs 

| bitants are of Sclavonian descent; such at least ; 
| the result of a comparison between Bohemia Me 
| ravia, Galicia, and the Coast-lands, with the province, 
| of German and Italian origin. * * he walad 
| Austrian empire, in respect to its derivation and lan. 
guage, may be divided into four main stems, con. 
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4,070 patients 
129 were from 

analysis of the 


oS 
nected with which are six other races, which Tay be 
termed the collateral branches. The former are the 
Germans, the Sclaves, the Italians, and the Hun- 
garians (Magyars); and the latter, the Wallachia 
the Jews, the Armenians, the Greeks, the Albani 
and the Zigeuner. Previous to the great popular 
migrations, Austria possessed a national character in 
its inhabitants; who, in the course of successive cen- 
turies, received considerable additions from other 
races, which scttled themselves among them, when. 
ever the interests of the land did not resist them, 
This mixture with the ancient inhabitants reduced 
naturally the conformity of the mass, with reference 
to its descent and language, and produced that 
blended population which is now to be met with 
throughout the empire. The greatest similarity ig 
found in the kingdoms of Lombardy and Venice, and 
| in the Grand Duchy of Austria; the inhabitants of 
the former being almost entirely Italian, and of the 
| latter, German. It is in Hungary that the greatest 
mixture of races exists, as the great stream of mi- 
gration flowed in that direction; so much s0, indeed, 
that besides its four leading divisions, namely, the 
Hungarian, Sclavonian, German, and Wallachian, 
twelve other races, and languages are identified, and 
surround the pure Magyar with people foreign to 
him both in blood and speech, The tide of popu- 
lation from other countries, such as Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Swabia, the German States, and even from 
Servia and Turkey, continued flowing into Hungary 
and the military frontiers for several successive cen- 
turies; and between the years of 1765 and 1789, not 
less than 17,000 families settled themselves on the 
national domains in the Banat. Galicia, although 
strictly a Sclavonian nation, reckons nine distinct 
races in its limits, of which the Poles inhabit the 
west, the Ruthians the east; the Moldavians the 
Bukowina; and Jews, Germans, Armenians, Hun- 
garians, and Zigeuner are spread over this country, 
| Transylvania reckons only three head races (Hun- 
garians, Szeklers, and Saxons), but it has been long 
a harbour for Wallachians, Poles, Servians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews, Bulgarians, and Zigeuner.” 
This passage is enough to prove the difficulty 
which the imperial reformer, Joseph the Second, 
had to. contend against in his endeavour to give 
unity—and, in fact, a national character—to 
the mass of chaotic elements of which his here- 
ditary dominions were composed. Even then 
the Germanic empire had declined into a mete 
ceremony,—and the cautious house of Habs- 
burgh-Lorraine was already preparing to trans- 
fer the supreme dignity to Austria. Joseph 
began his plan of nationalizing his possessions; 
and, as was natural in his case, he commenced 
from the purely German point of view and 
| wished to establish unity in a German spit. 
|The Italians, the Magyars, the Zecks were 











| dissatisfied. He told them plainly that he was 
| a German, and that they must become German 
| too. The use of the Latin language (the com- 
| mon tongue) was abolished in the courts of law, 
and German substituted. This created con- 
fusion. Claims of martyrdom were set up—the 
bolder spirits resisted—an esprit de corps was 
| generated in large masses. It became @ point 
of honour and of pride to + even the ten- 
dency to Germanize which had previously 
| worked in silence, and with some success. The 
rival races made themselves more distinct than 
ever; and after years of endeavour the monar¢ 
| found that his attempt had resulted only in 


amongst his common subjects,—and that, 
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ed introduced the elements of repugnance 
, haa separation. And so, he gave up his 
= in sorrow and disgust. 

But the animosities which he had engendered 
did not fall into abeyance. On the contrary, 
they increased in violence year by year. Suc- 


ceeding statesmen even turned these rivalries 


to account. Metternich reduced this polity toa 
gstem. He played off one nationality against 
gnother ; set Sclaves against Magyars, Germans 
sainst Italians, and each against the other. 
The supremacy of one race was no longer 
thought of. It is said that this powerful states- 
an had the design of transforming Austria 
into @ Sclavonian nation, —and recent events 
Jend some countenance to this opinion ; but it is 
very doubtful whether the prince ever enter- 
tained such a thought seriously. The maxim 
of divide and conquer he, however, carried out 
filly. There was always a Magyar army in 
Lombardy — an Italian army in Bohemia —a 
German and Zechen army in Pesth—a Sclavic 
amy in Vienna. But the complete success of 
his measures has been seen only during the 

nt year, when every distinguished portion 
of the empire has in turn helped to keep down 
md destroy the other. Even the democrats of 
Germany moved heaven and earth against the 
Milanese. Windischgriitz had hardiy completed 
the bombardment of Prague when the still 
withing Zechs urged him, and offered to assist 
him, to repeat the same horrors at Vienna. 
And these parties all combine to devote the 
apital of Hungary to destruction. This cir- 
cumstance constitutes a not incurious historical 
phenomenon —one that will probably puzzle 
the future Livys and Gibbons not a little. 
What the result of the present movement in 
Austria will be it is not our province to discuss. 
The proclamations of the new Emperor and his 
Fied-Marshals indicate a policy founded on 
equality of races. This plan in effect gives 
dominion to the majority—the Sclaves; whose 
mmerical preponderance will enable them to 
sutvote the more nobly-endowed and more 
civilized races of Italy, Austria Proper, and 
Hungary. But the drama is not yet consum- 
mated;—and with the future of history we have 
to mission, 





The Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life; with 
an Appendix, containing several of his Poems 


Stella. By W.R. Wilde, M.R.I.A. Dublin: 
Hodges & Smith. 
Tuar Swift expired a driveller (not a “ fool’’ as 
Mr. Wilde misquotes the passage) is the com- 
nonly-received opinion; nor do we see in Mr. 
Wilde’s treatise on the subject anything to 
iter the long recorded and accepted belief 
f the public, that the disease of Swift was 
giddiness with deafness, which attacked him 
m time to time,—beginning very early, pur- 
sing him through life, and at last sending him 
the grave deprived of reason. It was Swift's 
on observation, that ‘no head that is good for 
aything is long without some disorder.”” Mr. 
Wilde, indeed, does not contend that the Dean 
daring the last nine years of his life was wholly 
Whis senses; but is of opinion ‘that he was 
lot at any period—not even in his last iiIness— 
Viat is usually termed and understood as mad.” 
ff Mr. Wilde means what mad-doctors call 
nad, we should be inclined to agree with him. 
Tf Mr. Wilde is not a better judge of Swift’s 
usanity than he is of Swift's poetry, his opinion 
4 of little value. The poems “hitherto un- 
published” may possibly have been copied in 
“me instances from Swift's own handwriting; 
tin no one instance do they bear the stamp 
*mnt-mark of Swift's almost unmistakeable 


of the passive union formerly subsisting, 








style. The assertion of their being ‘ unpub- 
lished”’ is moreover in almost every instance 
untrue. Some were included (in Swift’s life- 
time, and while he was writing bad Pindaric 
Odes in imitation of Sprat) in ‘ A Second Collec- 
tion of the newest and most Ingenious Poems, 
Satyrs, &c., against Popery,’ 4to. London, 1689 ; 
and others may be found in the four famous 
volumes entitled ‘Poems of State,’ printed at 
the beginning of the last century. Mr. Wilde 
should have made further inquiry before he 
affiliated so much bad verse on so good a poet 
as the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

There are parts of this book, however, for 
which Mr. Wilde will obtain the thanks of many 
of the admirers of Swift. Here, for instance, is 
the will of Esther Johnson—better known as 
Stella. It has never before been published.— 

“In the name of God. Amen. I, Esther John- 
son, of the city of Dublin, spinster, being of tolerable 
health in body, and perfectly sound in mind, do here 
make my last will and testament, revoking all former 
wills whatsoever. First, I bequeath my soul to the 
infinite mercy of God, with a most humble hope of 
everlasting salvation, and my body to the earth, to 
be buryed in the Great Isle of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Patrick's, Dublin, and I desire that a decent 
monument of plain white marble may be fixed in 
the wall, over the place of my burial, not exceeding 
the value of twenty pounds sterling, and that the 
charges of my funeral may not exceed the said sum. 
—JItem. I desire that, as soon as possible after my 
decease, one thousand pounds of that fortune which 
God hath blessed me with may be laid out by my 
executors to purchase lands in the province of Lein- 
ster, Munster, or Ulster, or any good living equal to 
such legacy, which a lay patron can sell for ever, 
as my executors shall think best. If lands be pur- 
chased, I desire they may be such as are not subject 
to leases for lives renewable, or to any other leases 
above the term of forty-ene years to come; which 





and if he shall happen to marry he shall be imme- 
diately removed from the said office, and another 
chosen in his stead by ballot and so qualified as 
aforesaid. It is also my will and desire that the said 
chaplain shall not lie out of his lodgings in or near 
the hospital above one night in the week, without 
leave from the said Governors, to whom I leave full 
power to punish him, as far as with depiivation, for 
immoralities or neglect of his duty. And if it shall 
happen (which God forbid), that at any time here- 
after the present Established Episcopal Church of 
this kingdom shall come to be abolished, and be no 
longer the national Established Church of the said 
kingdom, I do, in that case, declare wholly null and 
void the bequest above made of the said thousand 
pounds, or the said land purchased, as far as it relates 
to the said hospital and chaplain, and do hereby 
absolutely divest the Governors of the said hospital 
of the principal and interest of the said thousand 
pounds. And my will is, that, in the case aforesaid, 
it devolves to my nearest relation then living. —IJtem. 
I bequeath to my dear sister, Ann Johnson afore- 
said, alias Filby, all my new linen which is now in 
my possession. It is likewise my will that the lands 
purchased by the said thousand pounds, shall be let, 
without fine, to one or more able tenants for no longer 
term than forty-one years, at a full rent, with strict 
penal clauses for planting, enclosing, building, and 
other improvements; and that no new lease shall be 
granted till within two years after the expiration of 
the former lease; and then, if the tenant hath made 
good improvement, and paid his rents duly, he shall 
have the preference before any other bidder, by two 
shillings in the pound; provided that in every new 
lease there shall be some addition made to the former 
rent, as far as the land can bear, so as to make ita 
reasonable bargain to an improving tenant.—Jfem. I 
bequeath to my friend, Mrs. Rebecca Dingley, my 
little watch and chain, and twenty guineas.—Jiem. I 
bequeath to Bryan M‘Loghlin (a child who now lives 
with me, and whom I keep on charity), twenty-five 
pounds to bind him out apprentice as my executors 


| or the survivors of them shall think fit.—Jtem. I 


lands, or the said thousand pounds till the said lands | bequeath to Robert Martain, my servant, the sum of 


shall be purchased, I do hereby vest in the Gover- 
nors of the Hospital founded by Richard Steevens, 
Doctor in Physick, deceased, near St. James's Street, 


| ten pounds, in consideration of his long and faithful 


service, provided he be alive and in my service at 
the time of my decease and not otherwise.—Jfem. I 


Dublin, and their successors for ever; in trust, never- | bequeath to mine and Mrs. Dingley’s servants half a 


theless, that the said Governors, with the advice of 
my executors, and the survivor or survivors of 
them, shall pay the interest of the said thousand 
pounds, or the rents of the said lands, half-yearly, at 
Lady Day and Michaelmas, to my dear mother, 
Mrs. Bridget Mose, of Farnham, in Surrey, and to 
my dear sister, Ann Johnson, alias Filby, or their 
order, by even and equal portions, together with all 
the interest which shall remain due to me after the 


: . | defraying the above-mentioned expenses of my fu- 
hitherto unpublished, and some Remarks on | : I : 


year’s wages, over and above what shall be due to 
them at the time of my decease.—Item. I bequeath 
five pounds to the poor of the parish where I shall 
happen to die.—Lastly, I make and constitute the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Sheridan, of the City of Dublin, 
the Rev. Mr. John Gratton, the Rev. Mr. Francis 
Corbet, and John Rochfort, Esq., of the City of 
Dublin, executors of my last will and testament. I 
desire likewise that my plate, books, furniture, and 
whatever other movables I have, may be sold to dis- 


neral; and to the survivor of them the whole intereshgp charge my debts; and that my strong box, and all 


or rent shall be paid during the survivor's life. And 
after the decease of my said mother and sister, my 
will is that the said interest or rent shall be applied 
to the maintenance of a chaplain in the hospital 
founded by Doctor Richard Steevens aforesaid, to be 
paid to the said chaplain every year at Lady Day 
and Michaelmas, by equal portions, on condition 
that the said chaplain shall read prayers out of the 
Common Prayer Book now established, and none 
other, once every day, at ten or eleven of the clock 
in the morning, and preach every second Lord’s Day 
in the chapel, or some other place appointed for 
Divine Service in the said hospital; and shall like- 
wise visit the sick and wounded in the said hospital, 
at such times and in such a manner as shall be 
appointed by the Governors thereof. And further, 
my will is, that the said chaplain shall be a person 
born in Ireland, and educated in the College of 
Dublin, who hath taken the degree of Master of 
Arts in the said College, and hath received the order 
of priesthood from a bishop of the church of Ireland, 
and my will is that the said chaplain shall be chosen 
by ballot, by the Governors of said hospital; and 
that the Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, and the Pro- 
vost of the said College, shall be allowed to ballot 
for choosing the said chaplain, although they be not 
Governors of the said hospital. It is likewise my 
will that the said chaplain be an unmarried man at 
the time of his election, and so continue while he 
enjoys the office of chaplain to the said hospital; 


the papers I have in it or elsewhere, may be given 
to the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s.—Jtem. I bequeath to the Rev. Dr. Jona- 
than Swift a bond of thirty pounds due to me by 
Dr. Russell, in trust for the use of Mrs. Honoria 
Swanton.—IJtem. I bequeath to Mrs. Jane Temple 
the sum of ten guineas. Esrner JONSON. 

“Signed, sealed, and published in the presence of 
us, and signed by us in the presence of the testator. 
—Mary Rose, Margaret Morris, John Collens.” 

“December the 30th, 1727.” 

Mr. Wilde is of opinion, from a comparison 
of Swift’s own will with Stella’s, that Stella’s 
will was drawn up by the Dean himself. ‘The 
direction,” he observes, ‘as to the places where 
the lands purchased with their fortunes were 
to be situated are similar in both testaments, 
and also the particulars relating to the leases 
and tenure.’””’ We may observe that Stella’s 
signature and Stella’s description of herself as 
‘Esther Johnson, Spinster’’ would seem to 
falsify the common notion that she was actually 
married to Swift. 

Here is an unpublished letter of Swift’s.— 

“ To the Rev. Dr. Clerk, at his Chambers in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

“ Sr._T have read over the discourse you sent me 
concerning the present condition of your College. 
The writer seems to be a modest man of good under- 
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standing. I think there is a good deal in what he 


cautiously wishes, that what he calls the powers of 


Bachelors and Sophisters were restored; but I be- 
lieve the disposition of the kingdom at present will 
not tend to give them any coercive civil power over 
the persons of the Scholars. Your University is now, 
I think, near 150 years old. 
ryots is chiefly since the reign of the present gover- 
nor; how he will acquit himself I neither know nor 
much regard. He is charged with some personall 
irregularityes, but even those are light in comparison 
to the spirit of party, under the influence of which 
he is said to dispose of all employments, particularly 
fellowships, very often to the least deserving. There 
is no headship in either of the English universities, 
attended with so many advantages of dignity, profit, 
and power as that of your governor, But it is uni- 
versally agreed by all partyes that your discipline is 
most infamously relaxed in every particular. I had 
the honour to be for some years a student at Oxford, 
where I took my Master's degree, and I know what 
your author says to be true; for the Vice-Chancellor 
hath more power than the Mayor, and, indeed, the 
University governs the city, although the latter, in 
my time, was often disposed to be turbulent. I men- 
tioned to three Lord-Lieutenants my wish that your 
Governor were otherwise provided for, and they all 
pretended to wish the same, but never went further, 
although I had pretensions to have some credit with 
them all. I have more than once heard, at a meet- 
ing of persons in the greatest stations here, very open 
complaints against the conduct of your 
although they were of those principles to which he 
hath entirely devoted himself. I quarrell with your 
author, as [I do with all your writers and many of 
your preachers, for their careless, incorrect, and 
improper style, which they contract by reading 
the scribblers from England, where an abominable 
tast is every day prevayling. It is your business, 
who are coming into the world, to put a stop to 
these corruptions; and recal that simplicity which in 
everything of value ought chiefly to be followed. 
These are some of my sudden thoughts, after having 
this minute perused the discourse you sent me. 
I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
* JonaTHANn Swit, 

** Deanery House, December 12, 1734. 

“ Your writer should have sometimes styled your 
College a University.” 

The house in Dublin in which Swift was born 
is still standing.— 

“Tt has often appeared strange to us that the 
house in which a man of such celebrity as Swift was 
born should never have been represented in any of 
his Lives, nor in any of the editions of his works, nor 
figured in any of the periodicals of this country. 
Hoey’s Court, in which the Dean was born, is classic 
ground, although few of our readers are aware even 
of its locality. Adjoining a portion of one of the 
ancient city walls,—one of the few vestiges of them 
now remaining,—and running between Castle Street 
and the junction of Great and Little Ship Street, is a 
narrow passage, now called the Castle Steps, but in 
former days Cole’s Alley. The eastern side of this 
is formed by the Castle wall; and about the end of 
the last century a number of small open shops or 
stalls, chiefly occupied by buckle-makers or ‘cheap 
sellers,’ formed its western side. There were then no 
steps as at present, but a very steep, slippery descent, 
down which the apprentice boys from Skinner's Row 
and the adjoining streets occupied by artisans used 
to run their comrades on first joining the craft, as a 
sort of initiatory ‘jibbing.’ Towards the lower end 
of this descent, on the western side, another alley 
led up a few steps into a small square court, in the 
mouldering grandeur of the houses of which we still 
recognize the remains of a locality once fashionable 
and opulent. Here, on our right, is the house occu- 
pied by Surgeon-General Ruxton, that beyond it 
was the residence of Lord Chancellor Bowes, and a 
little farther on, upon the right, stands the celebrated 
Eades’ Coffee House, where the wits and statesmen 
of the day drank their claret and canary. Upon the 
opposite side, where the court narrows into the lane 
that leads into St. Werburgh Street, is the house, 
No. 7, where Jonathan Swift was born, on the 30th 
November 1667. A handsome door-case a few years 








But the complaint of 


still visible. The house is at present occupied by the 
families of several poor tradesmen, but the carved 
wainscotting and cornices, the lofty ornamented 
chimney-pieces, and the marble window-sills which 
existed up to a very recent period, and some of 
which still remain, all attest the remains of a mansion 
of note in its day.” 

Mr. Wilde informs us that Swift's unpublished 
correspondence with Knightly Chetwode, Esq. 
is now in the possession of Edward Wilmot 
Chetwode, Esq., of Woodbrook, Portarlington. 
We wish we could prevail on Mr. Chetwode to 
publish these letters. The correspondence of a 
man like Swift should be made as complete as 
possible. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

New Eprtions, Transvations, SERIALS, &c.— 
The political excitements of the time have given 
abundant occasion to the speculations of the pro- 
phetic student. A second edition has appeared of 
The Seventh Vial; which is further announced in its 
title as “ being an exposition of the Apocalypse, and 
in particular of the pouring out of the seventh vial, 
with special reference to the present revolutions in 
Europe.” The author has enlarged his book, and 
brought down the subject to last December.—Of a 
more hopeful character is the second edition of Bax- 
ter’s Church History of England, from the Introduction 
of Christianity into Britain to the present time.—The 
second volume of The People’s Dictionary of the 
Bible has appeared: also the fifth and sixth of Dr. 
Chalmers’s Works, edited by Dr. Hanna. The former 
constitutes the second volume of the ‘ Sabbath Scrip- 
ture Readings’; the latter comprises ‘Sermons — 
from 1798 to 1847— illustrative of different stages 
in the Preacher’s Ministry.—The setond and third 
volumes of Miller’s History Philosophically Illus- 
trated, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution, third edition, as revised by the 
author, is published. The fourth volume will con- 
clude this valuable work.—We have received the 
second volume of the new and enlarged edition of 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, as 
edited by Sir Henry Ellis—The Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison presents us, in ‘ Bohn’s Standard Library,’ 
with a new translation of the last seven books of 
The Autobiography of Goethe,—with the poet’s letters 
written during his travels in Switzerland and Italy. 
In the same Library we have a new translation of 
The Works of Plato commenced. It is by Henry 
Cary, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford; and pro- 
fesses to be “a new and literal version, chiefly from 
the text of Stallbaum.” It contains The Apology 
of Socrates, Crito, Phaedo, Gorgias, Protagoras, 
Phedrus, Theetetus, Euthyphron, and Lisis. The 
translator professes to have compared his version 
ith those of ‘l'aylor, Sydenham, and Wright, and 

have corrected their errors. In the intro- 
duction to each dialogue Mr. Cary has given a 
brief outline of the argument. In this connexion 
may be fitly mentioned a translation by Messrs. 
Chepmell & Demmler of Niebuhr'’s Lectures on 
Roman History, from the edition of Dr. M. Isler. 
It will be comprised in three volumes,—of which 
the first only has appeared.—_The eighth volume of 
Thiers’s History of the Consulate and the Empire has 
been received.—-A second edition of Menenius’s 
Political Tracts, the subject being ‘Ireland,’ has 
appeared._We have received the sixth volume of 
The National Cyclopeadia,—the fourth of The Stan- 
dard Library Cyclopedia,—and the sixth edition of 
Tate’s Modern Cambist, edited by his son, William 
Tate.—Oke’s Magisterial Synopsis has arrived at a 
second edition; and Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Ma- 
teria Medica at a third, enlarged and improved,— 
and including notices of most of the medicinal sub- 
stances in use in the civilized world. The first volume 
only has appeared.—A new edition of Dr. Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the British Admirals, and a fifth of 
Vlieland’s Theory and Practice Combined, being an 
Easy Method of Acquiring the French Language,— 
have been received.— Mr. Downes’s translation of 
Prof. Quetelet’s Letters on the Theory of Probabi- 





lities, as applied to the Moral and Political Sciences, 
is before us. We noticed the original [No. 975]. 


ago ornamented the front of this house, but some | —A translation of Cervantes’ El Buscapié, by Tho- 
antiquary, it is said, carried it away: the mark is } masina Ross, is enriched with the illustrative notes 
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of Don Adolfo de Castro, and with an account of * the thi 
author's life and works. Don Adolfo has also SS by! 
lished a version of The Squib, or Searchfoot._4 a the he 
has appeared on The Agriculture of Suffolk, b Wik om 
liam and Hugh Raynbird; which includes «hy who can § 
Report to which the Prize was awarded by the Roy : v 
Agricultural Society of England.’ — Among ml only take 
“Standard Novels” we have Lady Dacre’s Recolleg. Hy isible 0) 
tions of a Chaperon and the Experiences of a Gow n get « 
Chaplain ; while Chateaubriand’s Autobiography (yl, jem to | 
I.) appears in ‘The Parlour Library of Instruction? gust to § 
—No. IX. of ‘Bentley’s Cabinet Library’ Containg [study wha 
Mr. Robert Chambers’s I/istory of Scotland. Pay Wj indeed, 
VI. of Mr. Knight’s Half-Hours with the Best ~~ with 
Authors has been received: also, a second edition of HH} much 800 
John Bull's Inquiry into the Present State of Smit. there is, ¢ 
field Cattle Market.—Parts XX XIII. and XXX1Y, gay lange 
of Dr. Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physio. to some € 
logy,—Part XX VI. of The National Cyclopedia, que kind 
Part. XXIV. of Wilson's Rural Cyclopedia,—No, additional 
1X. of Lever’s Roland Cashel,—Part III, of oI jearning ¢ 
Bible of Every Land,— Parts I. and II. of Dy employm 


Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature Abridged 
Part XX. of Knight’s Land we Live In,—Part Xx, 
of Knight’s Farmer’s Library, — Parts CXI, and 
CXII. of Gailhabaud’s Ancient and Modern Archie 
tecture,—Part X. of Bussey and Gaspey’s History 

France,—No. LX VI. of ‘ Murray’s Home and Colo. 


nial Library,’ containing Stokers and Pokers,—and @ way. T' 
a new edition of Butler’s Australian Emigrant’s Com. +o self-t 
plete Guide—have been received. Jose half 
Practical Method for the Study of the German  —but wi 
Language. By W. Peipers.—This is an ingenious § ward a P 
attempt to lead the student to the familiar use of the JJ language 
language, by a process in principle something like Co-ope 
that which forms the basis of the Hamiltonian system, [J Educatio 
The author, however, proceeds from rules and § Rev. Fr 
examples of the strictly grammatical kind, in each J ham—1 
instance : first taking the simplest elements of a com. J St. Mar) 
mon sentence, and, after explaining them as parts of JJ here 
speech, turning them into use in practical exercises; JJ ‘teal use! 
which are to be thoroughly mastered by the pupil §§ explains 
before going further. The whole body of the lan- J attentior 
guage is gone through by degrees in this manner; it exhib 
each step bringing forward new combinations of the JJ languag 
usual forms of speech, which are to be successively Jj tiablen 
acquired, as additions to what is already presumed to J tions. | 
be secured, until at length all the grammaticah 9] recomm 
features of the German have in this way been pro. J they co 
gressively exhibited;—and the student, at the close “That 
of the series, if he has duly retained its successive [j destitut 
portions, is presumed to have a practical command §§ ppallin 
of the whole language. The usual systematic form [J assisted 
of grammar teaching is, of course, impossible in such JJ aeequ 
a method: all the several parts of speech alternately this ma 
appearing again and again as the examples become JJ ww of 
more complex; no more being said of their other and deg 
conditions or relations until the next progressive J of the 
exercise brings them once more into play. The adapter 
language is thus made, as it were, to march forward quality 
all abreast. The instruction chiefly depends on the sme | 
exercise of memory; and the study of general prin- Goverr 
ciples, if undertaken at all, is reserved until the we gr 
elements of the whole have been imbibed by ah this m 
empirical method, qualified only by the circum almost 
stance that a rule is indeed given for the formation tivatio 
and use of every part of speech introduced in so far these 
only as it bears upon the example immediately in by the 
question. ‘The manner in which the exercises, designed Engla 
to familiarize the learner with each successive layer 05 1 
of the language, are set and turned, in the way of witha 
question and answer, is ingenious, and well adapted the Pi 
to the purpose; and we have no doubt, on a whole =A 
view of the system, that a diligent student with « transc 
fair memory and the constant aid of a teacher will, reade 
hy this means, sooner arrive at the power of speak- on th 
ing German than he could by working at the gram- Th 
mar in the usual way. ‘The system, however, versu 
does not appear to be well calculated for self- By | 
tuition ; nor does it exclude the necessity of acquit this | 
ing a regular scheme of the grammar of the language ton 
toa learner who may be ambitious of more than 4 thee 
practical use of its common forms. Prof. Peipem, tis 
in his preface, insists on the importance to those food 
who would speak a foreign language of thinking of in 
in it instead of having recourse to translating their nt 
thoughts. This is, no doubt, indispensable; but “ tion 
may be seen that to do this only two ways are possids pest 
for a foreigner: that the combination in the mn tot 
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COUNE Of the of the thing meant = 4 new —— only be convert all this filth into a cheap, portable, and very | of education to the West-Indian population are 
a8 also e by him either though a process of translating, fertilizing manure with the greatest sanitary benefit | valuable. Wisely does he say, “The uneducated 
0t.— A Woy by the help of grammar and glossaries in the first and vast individual and national profit.—3. That by | free man is a savage—and, may we not say, of the 
olk, by Wi. i , or by the aid of an immediate interpreter, | judicious treatment of the sewage of London, and | lowest kind? Liberty not understood, unrestricted 
ludes “The HE who can show the thing and give its term, 80 as to | every other city and town in these kingdoms, a suffi- | by law, is not deserving of thename.” It isdangerous 
'y the Royal . with the oe ope too, can cient revenue will accrue to sewer and water them | to leave the coloured population uneducated; and 

‘mong the I only take place, in its fu extent, with regard to | all without rates or taxes, and enable the deadly win- | the prosperity of the West Indies can only be secured 
€'S Recolleg. HB isible objects. The sooner, of course, the learner | Dow-Tax to be repealed.” by adding a sound practical education to the advan- 
3 of a Gay HE can get over the former stage the sooner he will An Address delivered at the Opening of the Working | tages of freedom. 

graphy (vol, fe jam to speak a foreign language readily; but it | Men's Institute, at Brighton. By the Rev. Frederick pigs oR 

Lnstruction? to some extent be present in all methods of |} W. Robertson, M.A.—It is not often that an inau-| 5,; a OF Ser aoe, 

ry’ " DI Th 1 adopted b H Pei eo s . =e 7 Bridge's (Rev. C.) Exposition of the 119th Psalm, cr. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Y° COntaing study whatever. e plan adopted by Herr Peipers gural address of this kind possesses public interest, Burke's JB.) Historic Lands of England, Vol. II. imp. 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl. 
land.— Pay, is indeed, calculated to bring the learner into con- | or deserves attention out of the immediate locality Saws Gemmeente at Subjects, 08 'Dr Wiesel caked. 
h the Bex HH igct with some of the realities of the language | and class for whose especial edification it is designed. | Gonnan ee ee 2nd ed. fe, 3s. 6d. cl. 

~~ ° ° . onstance Lindsay, by € ‘Cc of Li "43 
d edition of sooner than the usual course may do; but | But we have read this little brochure with both plea- Comstocks Dr.) System of Natural Phitecophy, tp tae ote ch anon. 
te of Smith. 1 there is, after all, no royal road to the full use of | sure and profit. We have been so long accustomed to pte ren yh © ly notary piel acumen yn gg ong 
4 °. :. Px *,: . . atial , j 10. . 5 5 

d XXXIV, any Jan what is gained in one way must be the grandiosities uttered at such gatherings, from the | Eaton's (Mrs. Mary) Cook ant Sonsecth'e Divecreny, wowed. on. el. 
ind Physio. HH 4p some extent given up in another, and the ease in | Manchester Atheneum downwards, that it is plea- a peneeg unt. ee Se OD ie Reet 
clopedia ove kind of progress can only be accomplished by | sant to meet with a man who, fully conscious of the | Farindon’s (Rev. A.) Sermons, with = by Rev. T. Jackson, 2. 8. 

. on r sos J . ‘orde’s (A.W.) Tab t 7 . ; a 
atia—Ne additional — — — — _— of | value of general knowledge for the working man and Fowler's (0. 8) Seli-Cultore and Pertection of Character, 12:0. 60. al. 

1s ME jeaming a foreign language calls for a more active | anxious to carry his own conviction to his audience, | G*2"'P') Tables for the Computation of Lile Contingencies, Lae. el 
II. of Dp employment of the memory in an intelligent adult | has yet the straightforward honesty to tell Gon Harding's J.D.) Lessons on Art, mp. sto —— 
; : “he yy Ses . . - , : "s Iliad, Greek, by W. Veitch, | bd. 
1 bridged, than where system can be applied in aid of deficient | home-truths in a simple and manly way— without Secncte (Hip. \Ooumnanters cae elk oF Demin: new ed, 10s, 6d. cl. 
—Part XX, If recollection: so that perhaps the former may be | flattery and without fear. We are glad to find a| James's 'G-P. R.) Works. Vol. XX. ° Agincourt,’ Svo. 8s, Cl. 
- a. ne » es e old’ .) D E y, cr. . 7a. cl. 
Nay and [J best for the young, who —- —— and are | clergyman not afraid to speak to his artizan hearers Knowles's (J. 8.1 1 The Kock of Rome, cr. Bo. 71. 6d. ¢l. 
lern Archi . ee re pace Rg Pcs Lady Alice, or the New Una, a Novel, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds. 
Hi Archi. od observant - — ar wea he * ile the mature of Political science —and of the historical, geogra- Lanbe's J.) Westminster Handbook of Grammar, 1imo. 2. 6d. a. 
8 History intellect, if already trained in studies of the kind, | phical, statistical, and other studies which are neces- a eecty Se oe Part 1. fulio, 1s. 
Ase Colo. #§ will make the most satisfactory progress by the old | sary to its thorough understanding. The subject is Mitchell's {C. AQ re oot — ede 
akers,—and MH way. The latter is, at all events, the best adapted | touched upon with good taste and right feeling: and | Nulder's (G. 8) Chemistry of Animal and V eect on iste as 
rant’s Com. tp welf-tuition : the method of Herr Peipers would | the ideas—in themselves all respectable, though See Uncaet ar eandinn, as> —"- 
lose half of its value by the absence of the master; | partial—lying at the root of all the parties now or | Pheu Litgany VoL, XXVI_ ‘The Triumphs of Time. Imo. ls bas, 
A “ ~ " J vibrary, Vol. X23 ° phs i e 12 - ls. Se 
he German  —but with his assistance, we doubt not it may for- | ever existing as the representatives of certain lines of Perrin's 1.) Fables Amusantes, 27th ed. 12mo. 6d 
me ward a pupil very rapidly in the practical use of the polity, are admirably explained. So are the differences | Pubiie General Saapen Raltways, 1950-47, 12m00- Se. ns 
use of t . etween real and conventional vulgarity—between | Rellections on the Life of Christ, tome. 6s: bd. 

“bey : : . ‘ a , vulgarity Revere's (J. W.) Tour of Duty in California, 12mo. 8s. cl. 
ething like Co-operation with the Committee of Council on | the prosaic and the poetical, fiction and fact,—and Rynd's (F.) Pathological Observations on Strictures, 8¥0. 7. 6d. cl. 
lan system, —% Education vindicated and recommended. By the | many other things which it behoves the workers to Sr Elider. tsanclated feted — ny oF med gh 78. cl. 
rules and § Rev. Francis Close, A.M., Incumbent of Chelten- | know and feel. The whole address is written with | S0!ly’s (Prof. E. Syllabus of Lectures on Chemistry, &vo. $4. cl. 

. : : ~ : : Student's Gui he L ive Engine, text only, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
id, in each ham.—The bellicose and reverend Mr. Close, of | great energy, and in a tone of manly and hopeful en thy aya 5 ee ig LT cl. 
3 of a com St. Mary 8, Cheltenham, is well known as a polemic : sympath y which cannot fail to win the approval of Trp et ee ay Autos ‘ ay oliffe,’ sad ed. sous. ls. 

. . . YY ~ = - v i ieland'’s . ey to Eh xercises 1 renc rammar, lzmo, + Che 
as parts of where he has turned his energies into a path of | the reader. The Committee of the Brighton Working Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, remodelled by B. H. Smart, ise. cl. 
exercises: teal usefulness. The title of his tract sufficiently Men’s Institute have done well in sending it forth ;— Whiting’s (J. hyo yp ee th Ladies, 18mo. 1s. 
the pupil J explains its aim ; and in recommending it to the | a tract so well calculated to do good ought to be cir- | Wilberforce’s (R. J.) The Doctrine of the Incarnation, 2nd ed. 12, cl 
f the lan- attention of his community, we have only to say that | culated by thousands in our large cities. Wright's (if. Cc.) Kiss for Yoo tet gh igs _— 
$ manner; it exhibits the reverend gentleman's usual force of The School Room. Part I. By J. J. H. Harris — — ~ 
ons of the JM language with somewhat less of the sectarian uncha- | and Frederick Tearle—Messrs. Harris and Tearle PLACARDS AND MEDALS OF THE FRENCH 
ecessively J titableness too often found to characterize his produc- | are the organizing masters of the National Society. REVOLUTION. 
esumed to #§ tions. The following are the reasons on which the | In answer, it is said, to numerous applications from Tuose of our readers who were in Paris on the 
— recommendation is based :—and from such a quarter | school masters and mistresses, they have composed | 22nd of February 1848 and the following days, will 
” 2 . . ” . 7 

ro om — a hopeful “sign of the times.”— and published the present work—which aims at | remember the ominous appearance of the first 

e close oa t the amount of moral, spiritual and intellectual | being a practical manual on the arrangement of the | placards and of the groups assembled to read them. 
successive tution, both in town and country districts, is | school, the position of forms, division of time, and | They will remember, too, the torrent of this sort of 
—— a increasing. That no individual, un- succession of lessons. It is illustrated by numerous | literature which soon tapestried the walls of the 
ratic form jj auisted efforts of private and voluntary benevolence | diagrams. capital. The whole city was suddenly covered with 
le in such JH areequal to the task of enlightening and evangelizing Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. | handbills in such profusion that the Government was 
— this mass of ignorance and vice. ‘That the assistance | By Sir Robert Kane. 2nd edition—Sir Robert | compelled to claim the monopoly of a colour, and 
°s become fH tow offered by Government is exactly that in kind | Kane’s ‘ Elements of Chemistry’ are too well known, | to order that no proclamations but its own should be 
heir other #@ and d which is calculated to call he i i i he scientifi ic for i A. 

n egree ss calcula o call up the energies | having been in the hands of the scientific public for | printed on white paper. Every wall, every empty 
Togressive of the country, and to secure a system of education | some years, to require any particular notice from us. | shop, every door not in constant use, every uninha- 
ny The J alapted to the great necessities of the land both in | In preparing this edition for the press considerable | bited house,—in short, every conceivable vacant 
» forward quality and extent. That the fears entertained by | care appears to have been taken; and we find, par- | space,—was pasted over in a moment; and even the 
ds on the sme pious persons relative to the interference of | ticularly in the purely chemical portion of the work, | dwellers in houses had great difficulty in defending . 
eral prin- Government with the religious teaching in the schools | that nearly every recent discovery has been embraced. | themselves against the creeping leprosy that threat- 
ry the — That indifference or opposition to | In the chapters which deal with physics the additions | ened to overspread everything, and were obliged to 
ga dane a movement arises in too many instances from an | are not so numerous; and it is to be regretted that | keep watch lest their doors should be pasted up. 
circum umost unconscious prejudice against the higher cul- | much important information has not found a place It is impossible to imagine anything more wild and 
ae tation of the minds of the working classes. That | which would have been most valuable to the chemical | absurd than the greater part of these placards. They 
aie : pemeesiienntinan are strengthened and confirmed | student as aids to him in experimental research. | contained all sorts of things:—constitutions,—ad- 
a rb y the experience of the founders of the Church of | These additional matters would necessarily have con- | dresses of thanks to the great Republican of the 
sm — Training Schools in Cheltenham.” siderably increased the size of the volume, already | moment (whoever he might happen to be)—financial 
sive 18) ) servations on the Sanitary Condition of Maidstone, | consisting of upwards of a thousand pages; but this} schemes in abundance—plans of confiscation, direct 
den witha View to the Introduction of the Act for promoting | difficulty might have been met by the employment | or indirect—exhortations to the officers of the Na- 
e wee po Health. By John Whichcord, Jun, F.8.A. | occasionally of a smaller type. tional Guard, &c. In short, all public affairs, and a 
Mp —A useful and able tract of local interest. We Lectures on the Study of Chemistry, &c. By | great many private, were daily discussed upon the 
her wil, oe be the title for the benefit of such of our | John Davy, M.D.—This work of Dr. Davy will| walls. The impression on the mind of a calm and 
rye ers as may be making a collection of documents | no doubt answer the purpose for which it is evidently | unconcerned spectator was, that the whole city was 
fe pe . ~ progress of sanitary reform. intended, and in the West Indies call the attention | transformed into one huge mad-house. 
see ome Public Health with Pecuniary National Gain | of a large class to the advantages to be derived from It is necessary to recollect these things in order 
ow self. se nae sond Disease and Increased Taxation. | a practical knowledge of chemical science and its| to understand a good deal that passed at the time 
ryt y Richard Dover. We cannot better describe | applications. The book is dedicated to the “ Reid | without exciting much attention. These placards are 
er q aoe pamphlet than in the remaining por- | School of Practical Chemistry” of Barbadoes; before | quite as much entitled to the character of historical 
oy of its long title-page, — which sets forth | the members of which Institution the Lectures on | documents as the Mazarinades were. Luckily for 
Peiper, it} — propositions: —“1. That, although | Chemistry and the Discourses on Agriculture were | the world, there exists a certain race of men to 
» a het mown diseases do result from compounding | delivered,—and these bear particularly on the culti- | whom any event, however grave or tragical, appears 
thinking i “ sewage water, the bulk of the two millions | vation of the sugar-cane and the manufacture of | only in the light of an occasion for making a collec- 
ng thei i the itants of London are ob!iged to eat and drink, | sugar. Although there are some few statements | tion; and to this curious and industrious race we are 
but it fea ge tea, coffee, &c. &c. &c., a large por- | made in these Lectures which are at least doubtful, | indebted for the preservation of innumerable docu- 
‘possible te e hundred and fifteen thousand tons of | and assertions hazarded without sufficient experi-| ments of the highest value and interest. From the 
ane Pestilential filth daily discharged into the Thames, | mental authority, they are on the whole of a useful | very earliest days of the Revolution members of this 
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their deadly injury—2. That it is practicable to 
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Dr. Davy’s remarks on the importarce 
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affiches from bill-stickers, inquiring for them in print- 
ing- offices, or in case of need unpasting them from 
the walls by night with the greatest care. The 
collections thus got together soon appeared so re- 
markable, that no later than April a journal was 
announced which was to consist exclusively of a 
reprint of the most striking affiches :_but the matter 
was still too recent and living. It was too early to 
treat it as history, while the tide was still rising and 
threatened to inundate the houses up to their very 
roofs. After the days of June, which had re-instated 
common sense and the police in some of their rights, 
this monstrous absurdity was put an end to:—and a 
part of these souvenirs of the time are now beginning 
to be reprinted. 

The collection naturally begins with the affiches of 
the Government,—the famous bulletinsof the Repub- 
lic. These appeared every other day, on large sheets, 
which were stuck up in Parisand throughout France, 
but did not appear in the Moniteur or in any perma- 
nent form; so that the world was in danger of losing 
these memorials of Ledru Rollin’s insane govern- 
ment. They form a small 12mo., under the title of 
* Bulletins de la République, émanés du Ministére 
de I’ Intérieur en 1848,’ 

If anybody wishes to know how it was possible 
that within the space of ten months the Republic 
could fall so low that the people of France should 
take refuge from it in a parody of the Empire, let 
him read this product of the combined talents of M. 
Jules Favre and Madame Sand,—and reflect that 
these formed the official instructions of the Minister 
of the Interior to his hordes of commissaries. His 
remaining wonder will be that the Republic still 
exists. This little collection is succeeded by others, 
containing the most remarkable placards of the Red 
Republic,—of the Socialists and financial reform- 
ers,—and of the foreign free bands who congregated 
here. Out of these materials the future historian 
may form some faint image of the state of Paris at 
that time; though it may be doubted whether any 
mass of documents could give a true and complete 
idea of the utter prostration of the human under- 
standing and the deluge of nonsense which encoun- 
tered the observer, at every step, under infinitely 
diversified forms. Processions of drunken and armed 
mobs—the usurpation of all the functions of the State 
by the self-appointed leaders of such armed mobs— 
and the senseless pretensions of an ignorant multitude 
which knew not what use to make of the power it 
had accidentally acquired! One may describe or 
imagine each individual appearance; but the total 
impression of so many-headed, so noisy, and so gro- 
tesque an absurdity is not easy to convey to any 
body who did not witness it. 

Another work, of which the first numbers have 
appeared, destined to exhibit another manifestation 
of the popular feeling of that time, will be still more 
surprising to most of our readers :—engravings of 
the revolutionary medals. As soon as a revolution 
breaks out in Paris, when the police is for the mo- 
ment prostrate, there is a sudden deluge of medals in 
every sort of metal,_some of them struck, or cast, 
by the most inexperienced hands, and with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. On the 25th of February, a gen- 
tleman climbing over a barricade on one of the 
Quais was assisted in his ascent by a man who, 
while he offered him help with one hand, very thriftily 
tendered a medal for sale with the other. This was 
struck to commemorate the events of the 24th,—so 
that it was the product of one night; and though as 
a work of art poor enough, it was of brass,—and was 
not cast, but struck. Thestreets afterwards swarmed 
with such dealers. Fortunately, the race of collectors 
immediately began their labours, One of the most 
learned numismatists bought every medal as it ap- 
peared,—and he has got together, at a great sacrifice 
of time and money, a complete collection, amounting 
to the astonishing number of 2,000. Among them 
there are, it is true, a good many which are only new 
editions; for, from the rapidity with which most of 
the dies were engraved and struck, a great many 
split, and were replaced by new ones containing 
merely a few slight alterations. After deducting 
these, as well as a great deal of base coin, there still 
remained 600:—a number which nobody who had 
not made the strange and vehement alacrity with 
which this trade was driven the object of his par- 
ticular attention could ever have suspected.—_The 


collection is to close with the election of the President | 
on the 10th of December. 

All the revolutionary medals are now in course of | 
engraving,—and will appear under the title ‘ Sou- 
venirs numismatiques de la Révolution de 1840’ 
(J. Rousseau), at 10 centimes the Numéro, Several 
numbers have already appeared. They give both 
sides of each medal,—with a description, and the 
date of its issue. They contain the strangest imagin- 
able things. Some are struck in honour of the most 
insignificant incidents, with portraits of all the men 
who played any part at the time: Caussidiére, 
Duvivier, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, the Archbishop 
of Paris, Lamartine, Cavaignac, &c.—generally very 
bad likenesses. There isa medal in commemoration 
of every banquet,—even those which did not take 
place! Many are genuine historical documents :— 
e. g., one which appeared on the 25th of February 
in honour of the Provisional Government. It con- 
tains the names of all the members with the excep- 
tion of Crémieux and Garnier Pagés. It has often 
been affirmed that when the list of names was read 
in the Chamber of Deputies, these two names were 
interpolated by the reader, and were accepted with 
the rest by the mob who were not in the secret. 
This medal was probably engraved in the night of 
the 23rd-24th of February,—and thus contains only 
the names originally agreed on. We simply relate 
the fact :—-we have not the slightest intention to call 
in question the equal claims of those gentlemen to a 
place with the rest of their colleagues, 

Some medals bear Death’s Heads and the inscrip- 
tion “ Du pain ou du plomb.’ This was such a 
favourite motto with the Red Republicans, that it 
was found in the most improbable places, During 
the days of June, an Auvergnat was arrested carry- 
ing ammunition to the barricades, His pockets were 
full of bullets, on which “ Vive Barbés, Du pain 
ou du plomb,” was cast in relief. It is evident 
that the mould had belonged to an engraver, who 
had cut this elegant inscription within the curve, and 
so cast bullets that were in fact medals. The rage 
for manufacturing medals was so great, that a con- 
siderable number were cast in lead into moulds of 
plaster of Paris. They are, of course, wretched as 
works of art; and cannot be regarded as a specu- 
lation, since such a mould would be useless after a 
very few castings. The clubs, the irregular armed 
bodies that arose—such as the “‘ Voraces” of Lyons, 
the “ Vautours” of Avignon, &c.,—had all medals 
which served as decorations. Those of the Women’s 
Clubs are the most remarkable. They are very 
carefully executed,— and the somewhat ironical 
inscription is sufficiently intelligible. 

It is a pity that the medals are not chronologically 
arranged according to the day of the appearance of 
each :—which would have suggested very instructive 
observations. But such as it is, the work is very 
curious and valuable; and its price makes it accessible 
to every one who cares to study these products of 
the spirit of our times. 





ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Government has taken upon itself the measure of 
which we spoke last week [p. 301] :—having even at 
the time of our publication offered a reward of 20,0002. 
for the relief of the missing Arctic Expedition. The 
Admiralty has published the following minute relating 
to this subject and to the conveyance of provisions 
to Sir James Ross,— 

** Admiralty, March 23, 1849. 

**The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are under 
the necessity of laying a supplementary estimate for the 
relief of the Arctic Expeditions under Sir John Franklin 
and Sir James Ross upon the table of the House. 

“‘ Their Lordships having been apprised by the last letters 
received from Sir James Ross that it was his intention to 
direct the Investigator to land all the supplies that she 
could spare at Whaler Point, and to proceed to England, if 
no tidings of the Expedition under Sir J. Franklin were 
received by the whale ships now about to sail, leaving the 
Enterprise to prosecute the search alone, have consulted the 
highest naval authorities as to the probable consequences of 
this step. 

** They find it to be the unanimous opinion of those most 
conversant with the Polar Seas that such a separation of 
the ships under Sir James Ross would be most perilous to 
the ship remaining in the ice, and would probably neutralize 
the entire object of the Expedition, if Sir John Franklin's 
party were to be discovered at a time when the Enterprise 
had nearly exhausted her own stores. They have, therefore, 
determined upon sending out a fresh supply of provisions 
for both ships by the North Star, which is now fitting for 








this purpose at Sheerness, with orders to proceed across 
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Baffin's Bay, and as much further as 




















tion of Lancaster Sound and Barrow ie the diry, Certald 
the eye or beng » SOOKING Out fy from oe 
**In the event of the Investi : a 
with, the commander of the North Star ina, fall a yo 
land the supplies at such points on the south lie ree and 
caster Sound, or other places indicated by Sir James La. says, ° 
as may be accessible to the North Star, jin Sufficient tip, their pre 
= his return across Baftin’s Bay before the wints bonsi, on 
“ The expense of fitting the North Star for the ice yp eight mil 
be 6,086/., and the wages of the crew, stores, and mf ‘2c to 
sions on board 6,602/.,—making 12,6882. in all, which = Empoli, 
tutes the supplementary estimate now submitted on some fift 
House. But, in addition to this, Her Majesty's Governme, i to ] 
has determined to offer a reward of 20,000/. to be given bons! h 
such private ship, or distributed amongst such priy the nche: 
ships, of any country, as may, in the judgment of the re stream 0 
of Admiralty, have rendered efficient assistance to Sir Joby Jatter of 
Franklin, his ships, or their crews, and may have conty. + attuate 
buted directly to extricate them from the ice. ‘ is situa’ 
J - “HG. Wann” th 
A slight addition has been made in the Clause fy The east 
relating to the offer of a reward, by the insertion gf Florence 
the words “ any land exploring party :”—it being the fm the train 
wish of Government to throw the reward open to al] —equal 
expeditions which may be undertaken whether }y (interven 
land or by sea. , I and 
It is greatly to be regretted that this offer of, (reaching 
reward has been made at so late a period. Byagy were at 
letter from one of the principal whale-ship owners of Mall the ¢ 
Hull we perceive that all the whalers have sailed. on the 
and there is but little hope of the intelligence reaching (J also fre 
them before they clear the Orkneys. road Tu 
We may mention that the command of the North has gra! 
Star has been given to Mr. Saunders,—an officer who fy thoroug 
served under Sir George Back in the Arctic Sea, rity an¢ 
and who is well acquainted with ice navigation. |t (thus dré 
would be very desirable to make the North Star do (rival at 
more than the mere work of a supply ship. With Certald 
such a commander we do not see why she shoud nity in 
not aid in searching for the missing Expedition, therefor 
* occa, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. are Inv 
Certaldo, crumb! 
Letters which the world has not yet quite forget. for mat 
ten—though they were written some five hundred  brickla 
years ago—have been dated from this obscure village J father ' 
among the Tuscan hills. Their writer was of those J descen 
who make the spot which they have in the flesh Our 
called their home a shrine for the hero-worship of § Certalc 
all succeeding generations; one whose spirit yet of the 
lives and has its influence among us,—and even § out of 
across the huge chasm of five centuries, traversed by init, as 
so few connecting links of thought, feeling, or senti- and hi 
ment, is still sympathetical to every genial and gentle and pr 
spirit throughout all nations. It is probable that Mj new zi 
few may need to be told that Certaldo was the home J carriag 
and last resting-place of Boccaccio. But as the @ old to’ 
memorials both material and spiritual of the gentle have | 
Giovanni which yet survive there are numerous and old pz 
interesting, and as the spot lies so far out of the j remai 
ordinary beat of tourists that in all probability not  Tusca 
one in ten thousand of the English who visit Italy mules 
have been here, I have thought that some account ing fo 
of my excursion hither might be acceptable tothe J more 
readers of the Athenaeum. ; way, 
October is perhaps the pleasantest month in the Hj scutel 
year for a country excursion in Italy, if it be mt This 
among the higher mountains of the Peninsula the } 
There, indeed, it is too late. For such an expedi- the e 
tion as the one in question nothing could be more the st 
delightful than the bright, clear, and moderately the 1 
warm October day on which I started from Florence, It e« 
on my pilgrimage to the home of Boccaccio. The paver 
vintage was for the most part over, and the vine flag-t 
yards were beginning to clothe themselves in the the | 
rich livery of autumn. Charmingly mellowed tints nobli 
of crimson, orange, brown, and yellow, harmonized point 
by the exquisite cunning of Nature, that first ot urch 
colourists, mingled with the waning greens of vil- wait 
yard and hedgerow, and warmed the ever pale and stra 
sober hues of the grey-green olives. The very gea with 
ral predominance of this last tint, due to the almost sour 
universal culture of the olive, especially in the Ve mt 
darno, is one of the most characteristic peculianties app 
of Tuscan landscape; and is, it must be admitted, atte 
almost invariably an offence to the eyes of the cae 
stranger in Tuscany, until he has learnt—as In 4 few tor 
months he is sure to do—to become reconciled to , to 
as contributing a needful portion to a style : = 
scenery wholly unlike that of any other country ™ a 
or out of Italy, and unquestionably possessing pe in 


liar beauties of its own. 
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sa se but it is neither on nor near any of 
= eat tracks frequented by tourists,—who with | 
yar constancy still keep the road, as Cooper 
vs, and for the most are content blindly to follow 
their predecessors. | W hen the traveller is at Poggi- 
ponsi, on his road from Florence to Rome, heis about 

: nt miles from Certaldo,—which lies about that dis- 
a to the north-west of him :—and when he is at 
Empoli, on his way from Leghorn to Florence, it is 
some fifteen miles to the south-east. ; From I oggi- 
ponsi to Empoli extends the fertile Valdelsa; one of 
the richest valleys in Tuscany, watered by the little 
dream of the Elsa, which falls into the Arno at the 
latter of the above-mentioned towns. Certaldo, then, 
is situated on the Elsa, and on the road which 

through the valley from Empoli to Poggibonsi. 
The easier approach to it, now that the railway from 
Florence to Leghorn is completed, is by Empoli; as 
the train carries you in an hour the eighteen Italian 
—equal to about twenty-one English—miles which 
intervene between Florence and Empoli. 

J and my fellow-travellers started at 6 a.M.; and 
reaching Empoli by 7, hired a carriage there and 
were at Certaldo about half-past 10. Like almost 
all the older walled towns of Tuscany, it is perched 
on the isolated summit of a cone-like hill. As is 
also frequently the case, especially where a modern 
road runs beneath the ancient town, a new bourg 
has gradually been formed along the course of the 
thoroughfare. Whatever slender elements of acti- 
yity and prosperity may yet remain in the place are 
thus drawn off from the ancient town to aliment its 
rival at the foot of the hill. ‘The decadence of old 
Certaldo, as of many another once thriving commu- 
nity in similar situations throughout Tuscany, is 
therefore complete. Yet, the ancient and venerable 
“rocea,” or fortress, as these old towns so situated 
are invariably called, still stands begirt with its 
crumbling walls; and though apparently owing nothing 
for many a past year to the repairing hand of mason, 
bricklayer, or carpenter, still bids grim defiance to 
father Time, and continues to afford a shelter to the 
descendants of Boccaccio’s fellow-townsmen. 

Our visit was, of course, to the “ Rocca;”—to the 
Certaldo of the fourteenth century, when the object 
of the dwellers in towns was to have them as much 
out of the way of chance comers, instead of as much 
init, as possible. Accordingly, we left our “ vetturino” 
and his carriage in the modern suburb under the hill, 
and proceeded to climb the steep ascent on foot. A 
new zigzag road has been constructed, by which a 
carriage may safely, if not easily, drive up to the 
old town; but before this was made, Certaldo must 
have been inaccessible to all wheel vehicles. The 
old paved way from the valley up to the town still 
remains; and, like most other of the old hill-roads of 
Tuscany, was evidently intended only for horses or 
mules, and is so steep as to have been severe climb- 
ing for them. This led, and the new road by a 
more gradual ascent still leads, to an ancient gate- 
way, over whose crumbling and gateless arch the 
seutcheon with the Medicean balls is yet visible. 
This gateway opens immediately on the brow of 
the hill—precipice it might almost be called; and 
the entire walls stand similarly on the very edge of 
the steep descent—so that the little town occupies 
the whole of the table-land on the top of the hill. 
It contains, however, little more than one street, 
paved after the invariable fashion of Tuscany with 
flag-stones, In this, two or three houses still retain 
the tower which once marked the residence of a 
toble, One of these was noisily and immediately 
Pointed out to us by a vagabond troop of ragged 
urchins as the house of Boccaccio. They did not 
vait for any inquiry on our part. They knew that 
strangers could visit their precipitous “Rocca” but 
with one object. The one single glory, boast, and 
source of interest which still remain to their town 
m the wreck of its fortunes was evidently fully 
appreciated by all its inhabitants. A miserable 
attempt ata “cafa” is named the “Café di Boc- 
taccio.” We found the venerable dwelling in ques- 
ton shut up; and were obliged to send for the keys 
0 the villa of the Marchesa Carlotta Lenzoni, 
Stuated at the bottom of the hill. This lady—who 
8 generally considered to be the last remaining 
descendant of the Medici, and who bears the well- 


0 is but some four or five and twenty miles | herald would introduce a bar sinister into the bear- 


ing—has purchased the building in question for the 
sake of preserving it from degradation and destruc- 
tion. It had, previous to the Marchesa’s laudable 
act of patriotism, become the dwelling and magazine 
of a charcoal dealer. 

In the meanwhile, we employed the time till the 
keys should arrive in strolling to the top of the one 
street which forms the town. There, on the highest 
spot of the hill, still stands the building which was 
once the feudal stronghold of the Counts Alberti, 
the independent lords of Certaldo before it was ren- 
dered subject to the republic of Florence. It then 
became the residence of the governor who ruled 
the town and its district for the republic,—and, with 
the title of vicar, continued to do so under the 
princes of the dynasties of Medici and Lorraine 
till the reign of the reformer Peter Leopold. Since 
that time it has been the seat of the “communita,” 
or petty parish jurisdiction, which is now all that 
remains to Certaldo of its former power. For the 
fallen little bourg has had its high and palmy days, 
when the jurisdiction of its vicar extended over a wide 
expanse of country,—embracing many towns which, 
as “the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges,” 
whave grown to be far its superiors in wealth, popu- 
lation, and importance,—and when its subject district 
reached to the gates of proud Florence herself, 

Of all this history, extending over some five or six 
hundred years of changing and falling fortunes, the 
dilapidated building in question formsa most curious 
and interesting chronicle. And we were fortunate 
enough to fall in with an able and willing expounder 
of its story on the spot. A stout, rubicund, healthy, 
and happy-looking old gentleman, with grey locks 
escaping from under a broad-brimmed hat, and one 
hand reposing in the side pocket of his velveteen 
shooting jacket while the other grasped a stout 
walking-stick, was lounging in the sun in front of the 
Palazzo communale, as the old building still aspires 
to be called, and looking very much like an English 
farmer well to do in the world. On our approach, 
he arose; and saluting us in courteous guise, an- 
nounced himself as the father of the “ Priore,” or 
rector of the parish. Thus saying, he seemed to 
assume the office of cicerone as a matter of course; 
and the chattering rabble of ragged boys who had 
hitherto formed our cortége fell back respectfully, 
and relinquished their trouvaille of strangers to his 
superior claims. 

The front of the building facing the street, as well 
as the sides of a Jow-browed archway beneath which 
we passed into an interior quadrangle, and the walls 
of this inner court were studded all over with an 
immense number of armorial bearings—the memorials 
of the long line of “ vicars” who held sway here for 
so many centuries, each with the date, names and 
titles of its owner. These were affixed to the walls, 
without any sort of order, chronological, symmetrical, 
or other,—each vicar having placed his own wherever 
he happened to find a space vacant, much as school- 


Tuscan antiquary and genealogist,—and in some 
degree to the student of the history of Art also. For 
these numerous escutcheons were wrought in a variety 
of different materials and styles, according to their 
widely differing dates. There were the hard, rude 
carvings of the early ages of the Republic,—quaint, 
stiffand simple. There were the brilliantly coloured 


with their forms as well defined, their glazing as per- 
fect, and their hues as bright almost as on the day 
when they were put up. There were the less well- 
preserved tints and forms of fresco artists: —and these 
were specimens of the more durable castings of those 
“ bronzista” for whose works Florence was so long 
celebrated. 

The interior of the quadrangle was not without 
the remains of architectural pretension. Some deli- 
cate columns, of truly artistic proportions and with 
elegantly ornamented capitals, supported what had 
once been a “ loggia” running round two sides of the 
court. The squalid degradation of the building and 
the nature of the objects which encumbered it, in- 
dicative of the poverty of the two or three families 
permitted to find a home there, contrasted painfully 
with these signs of having “‘seen a better day.” Our 





town balls in her arms, though I fear that a severe 


good cicerone felt this; and with a passing sigh 


worksin earthenware of the Luca della Robbia schoo); | 


accompanying the admission that it was but a miser- 
able “ casaccia” now, turned with the greater gusto 
to the past, and wiped out the feeling of humiliation 
by launching out into the story of the former greatness 


| of his “ paese,”—his native town, that is. For even 


to this day to the feelings of a provincial Italian his 
country—his “ patria’—is his native town or village 
to a degree almost incredible in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. He descanted with infinite 
relish on the former extended jurisdiction of the 
town; on the authority enjoyed by its vicars, whe 
had power of life and death ; on the former insigni- 
ficance of the upstart towns once subjected to their 
sway; on the recorded fact of fifteen rebels having 
on one day been executed in front of that building; 
and on the amount of population, wealth and civili- 
zation of Certaldo—once uponatime! The vica- 
riate and its jurisdiction, he said, had been abolished 
by the Grand Duke Pietro Leopoldo, as a measure 
of general reform and specially on occasion of a 
criminal having been over-hastily executed by the 
last vicar,—when a pardon from the supreme autho- 
rity at Florence consequently arrived too late. As 
memorials of this departed greatness, he showed us 
the former prison, now a cow-shed,—and the tribunal, 
now an asses’ stall! The latter metamorphosis was 
one sure not to escape the never-failing vein of sly 
Tuscan satire; and our friend could not help adding, 
—*“ Ma per questo é una cosa, che si vede non di rado 
per itempi, che corrono.”—For that matter, an ass 
in the judge's seat is common enough now-a-days, 
The expected keys had by this time arrived; and 
our obliging cicerone—deeming himself, I suppose, 
not sufficiently learned to act in that capacity in the 
dwelling of Boccaccio—hurried off to seek his son, 
the Priore to accompany us. The good priest soon 
made his appearance ;— portly, though alert and 
active in person,—rosy, jovial, and good-humoured 
in face,—frank and courteous in manner,—and though 
sadly rusty as to the outward man, evidently not 
uncultivated in mind or even altogether so in man- 
ners. He wasa good specimen of the Italian country 
parish priest,—very unlike the race of clergy met 
with in the cities, and still more different from the 
drones of the monastic orders. His daily occupa- 
tions and thoughts would probably be found to differ 
very little from those of an active, laborious, not 
very refined parish priest in a remote, poor district in 
England. ‘Thinking far more of the daily cares and 
troubles of his flock than of the theological specula- 
tions of doctors more or less “ seraphic” or “ irrefrag- 
able,” or of the nice decisions of Popes and Councils, 
he would be found far more free from any shade of 
intolerance than many a pillar of the theoretically 
more tolerant Anglican church, If asked whether 
he held that a Protestant must needs be condemned 
to eternal punishment, he would probably pooh-pooh 
your supposition that any such antiquated notions 
still existed. And if you persisted in proving to him 
| from the undeniable authorities of his church that 


| he was bound so to hold and maintain, all you would 





boys leave their names on the desks and benches of | get would be that he would think you a pestilent, 
their school-room. Here was a history in itself to a | 


cross-grained fellow, who would needs poke into dust 
that had much better be left to lie quiet. 
| Such was the good Priore who, with the greatest 
| kindness and courtesy, led us first to the church in 
| which the father of Florentine prose lies buried, and 
| then to his whilom home. In the church there is a 
| monument, consisting of an inscription and a half- 
| length statue, erected to his memory in 1503 by 
one of the vicars of Certaldo, The figure is by no 
| means bad. It represents the “ novellista” with the 
| costume which a variety of engravings has made so 
| familiar to every eye—a drapery round the head 
| folding close under the chin, and adding a still greater 
| degree of rotundity to the remarkably round face. 
| The instription consists of the four lines written by 
| himself as his epitaph,—which have been too often 
printed to make it necessary to do so again,—and an 
addition of some twenty complimentary verses of no 
especial value. The tombstone which covered his 
remains was removed in 1783 by the bigotry of some 
less tolerant predecessor of the worthy Priore,—who 
feelingly deplored the unchristian fanaticism which 
would, he said, have fain turned the monument also 
out of the church. 
From the church we went to the house of the 
poet. It is, although ennobled by the possession of 
a tower, an exceedingly small dwelling;—so small as 
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to have with difficulty enabled its bachelor master to | 
offer that hospitality to his dear friend Petrarch | 
which Landor supposes him to have done in that | 
exquisite little work of his, the Pentameron. The 
scene of these five delightful days of imaginary 
conversations is the house at Certaldo from which I 
date this letter; and it was the reading of them that 
irresistibly impelled me to the pilgrimage. Let the | 
reader be assured that it is impossible to conceive a | 
morsel of writing more instinct with truth of local | 
colouring and delicate appreciation of national cha- | 
racteristics than Landor’s Pentameron. A hundred | 
‘volumes of travels and a thousand biographical and | 
antiquarian dissertations would not place so vividly 
or graphically before the imagination of the reader, | 
with their appropriate framing of local scenery, 
the Tuscan peasant and the Tuscan priest as they 
were, and with small changes are still, and the Tuscan | 
man of letters as he was in the Middle Ages. The | 
gifted author has erred in representing the house in 
‘question to have been a “‘villetta hard by Certaldo,"— | 
and in that delicious account of Ser Francesco's ride | 
to his Sunday morning’s mass at the Church of | 
Certaldo. For the house is, as has been said, in the | 
main street of the town, and within a hundred yards | 
of the Church. If, however, this more accurate 
acquaintance with the locality had been the means | 
of depriving us of the “crown’d martyr’s’’ ride, and 
of the saddling of the Canonico’s nag by the joint | 
efforts of himself and Assuntina, Boccaccio’s maid | 
and sole attendant, we should have lost infinitely 
more than the author could have gained there- 
from. 

I could not, however, make out satisfactorily 
where Assuntina’s chamber could have been,—espe- | 
‘cially when the Canonico or any other friend was in 
the house. On the ground floor, immediately on the 
right hand of the entrance, is a small room, now 
wholly unfurnished and unfloored. This may have 
een Assuntina’s lodging. But this room, the entrance, 
and a small staircase occupy all the ground floor; and | 
one good sized room, some five-and-twenty feet long | 
by twelve wide, constitutes the entire first floor. 
Above this, with the exception of the tower and a 
miniature kitchen, there is nothing. In this room— | 
the drawing-room, dining-room, library and bed-room 
in all probability of the poet—the Marchesa Carlotta 
Lenzoni has established alittle Museum Boccaccianum ; 
consisting of all the ancient articles of furniture of the 
poet’s day which remained in the house, —a little 
eabinet containing rare and early editions of all his 
works,—some MSS. relating to his history,—a speci- | 
men of his autograph,—a large fresco painting of | 
the poet by Benvenuti of Florence, occupying nearly | 
the entire wall at one end of the apartment, — frag- | 
ments of his tombstone, broken and thrown aside at | 

| 
| 


the time it was turned out of the church, as has 
been told, —and lastly, a book in which visitors are 
requested to record their names and impressions, if 


they have any. 
kind existing in all parts of Europe, contained but | 


This record, unlike most others of the | 


a small proportion of English names. I recognized | 
Sismondi's very illegiblescrawl, followed by afew words | 
sufficiently commonplace, intimating that all around | 
him was strikingly impressed with the true stamp of 
the Middle Ages. Pananti, the Florentine poet,— | 
better known in England as the author of an interest- 
ing journey in Algeria, which was translated into 
English some fifteen years ago—had left the following 
record* of his visit; which I give you in an English 
dress—or déshabille, rather—as follows.— 
The country folks believed—nay do so still— 
That our Certaldo’s worthy Ser Giovanni 
Was a famed wizard, armed with magic skill, 
Now in warm quarters in a place uncanny. 
But if that gentle bard a wizard be, 
Story and style make up his witchery. 





* The original, which I believe has never been printed, 
runs thus.— 

Fu nel popolo ed é certa opinione 
Che il buon Messer Giovanni da Certaldo 

Fosse un celebre mago,—uno stregone, 
Che or si trova in paese caldo. 

Se mago fi: quello scrittor gentile 

La magia é del racconto e dello stile. 

Delle Muse cos) fra il vago coro 
E delle Grazie fra l'aereo ballo, 

Poteva il prosator puro e sonoro 
Attraversare il ponte di cristallo. 

Ma del suo dir tale é il soave incanto, 

Che si ha da creder ch’ ei si morto santo. 





| their heads! 


| hollow brick tower. 


*Twas thus that to the Muse’s blest retreat, 
Across his fabled bridge of witch-built glass, 

This master of a style so pure and sweet 
Amid the Graces was allowed to pass. 

But the sweet charm of that resistless spell 

Was worthier far of heaven, sure, than hell. 

Our kind cicerone, the Priore, assured us that 
the notion alluded to was universal in the minds of 
the peasantry. The bridge of glass referred to is 
said by the village gossips to have been put in requi- 
sition by the wizard on fine moonlight nights, as a 
means of passing directly from the tower of his dwell- 
ing to a green knoll which he had caused the devil 
to throw up at some little distance from the town, 


| where he was in the habit of taking his pastime with 


other witches and such like black cattle. In proof 


| of all which, the peasants point triumphantly to a 


somewhat remarkable artificial looking hill which 
certainly does exist in the valley below the town. 

“ Impossible,” quoth the Priore, “ to drive it out of 
Tell them what you will, they shake 
their wise numskulls when you have done, and re- 
main firm in their own persuasion. Teste dure!” 
added he with a sigh, shaking his own; “ why, they 
all think that when we priests say the Orate fratres 
in the mass, we can see all the witches who may 
happen to be at that moment in the church!” I die 
not essay to point out to the good priest the inevitable 
difficulties inherent in the attempt to eradicate one 
absurdity from the belief of his flock while labour- 
ing to inculcate others equally repugnant to reason 
and common sense,—fearing that had I done so, I 
might have found him on this subject as much a 
“testa dura” as his flock. 

From the principal chamber of the house we 
passed through a doorway at the end of it in a wall 


| some four or five feet thick, and found ourselves at 


the bottom of the stair which climbs the square 
At the foot of this staircase, 
room has been found for a little bath chamber. And 
some feet higher up is a good-sized cupboard in the 
wall; which, having been walled up time out of mind, 
was some years since opened, and found to contain a 


| considerable quantity of manuscripts of great anti- 


quity. This occurred about seventy years ago; when 
an old woman, the then inhabitant of the house, 
made the above discovery by accident, and carried 
the papers to the Augustine friars of Certaldo. These 


| monks, the tradition goes on to say, having ascer- 


tained that the MSS. were writings of Boccaccio, 
forthwith burnt them! The circumstances may be 
true or false; but this at least is certain, and curious, 
that in a very ancient MS. catalogue of the works of 
Boccaccio, preserved by the care of the Mar. Len- 
zoni in the little cabinet which has been mentioned, 
several are enumerated of which no other record 
exists. Among these is a work on “Gallant Ladies,” 
—a subject afterwards chosen by Brantéme, as the 
reader may remember. All these circumstances were 
related to me by the worthy Priore :—who moreover 
presented me with a little work of his own, on the 
decadence of Italian literature, in which he has re- 
corded them. 

We mounted to the top of the tower, for the sake 
of looking out on the surrounding scenery over 
which the poet's eye had so often wandered from the 
same point. The view of the Valdelsa has no great 
beauty, or anything very remarkable. There is the 
witch-constructed knoll; but there is just such an- 
other on the other side of the town. The priest 
told us that the foundations of forts might be traced 
on both of them. The neighbouring town of St. 
Geminiano, with its remarkable towers, was to be 
seen on a hill some ten miles off. The site of Semi- 
fonte, once a thriving city, but ruined and destroyed 
in a war with its rival, Florence, was pointed out to 
us. And for the sake of my friend Domenico Grigi, 
of the Pentameron, I asked to be shown San Vivaldo. 
But it is hidden from Certaldo by an intervening 
eminence. 

We were a numerous party now on the flat ter- 
raced roof of the little tower; for, besides the Priore 
and his father, some half a dozen girls—two of them 
cousins of the priest, on a visit to him, and the others 
friends of theirs—had taken the opportunity of seeing 
Boccaccio’s house—and the strangers. Thus, when 
it came to descending the little narrow tower stair, 
we had to stand a moment “on the order of our 
going.” For only one could pass at atime; and it was 
necessary, or at least the good priest judged it right, 





as the stair was very perpendicular and Winding ‘the 
the females should pass first. “ Now then Bil” 
cried he with a laugh, “ on with you, e coek ten 
vedrat chi ha le gambe storte.” “You at least at 
not hide yours, ’gnor pievano,” retorted a tall 

ing black-eyed belle, pointing to the goodly eal 
of the portly priest, well set off by his shorts “ 
black stockings. “Nor do I,” returned the py 
still laughing and not ill pleased, as he Put forwari 
one of the stalwart supporters with the air of a 
dancing-master; “mine may pass muster,” This js 
a specimen of the sort of footing a country prieg 
here is on with his flock. 

And so we quitted the small and modest dwelling 
from the retirement of which Boccaccio, wearigi 
with the vanities and troubles of life, signed himself 
more than once “Giovanni da Certaldo, inimico 
della Fortuna.” Fortune's enemy!—a melancholy 
title for one nearthe end of his course to assume,—byt 
adopted more, let us hope, in the humoursome mogi 
of Jacques than in veritable sorrow. FilippoVillani, in 
a passage worth translating, thus describes Boceaccip: 
—‘The poet was somewhat stout in figure, but tal] 
withal. His face was round, with a slight depression 
of the nose above the nostrils; the lips rather thick, 
but nevertheless handsome and well lined; a dimpled 
chin which imparted much beauty to his smile, The 
expression of his face in speaking was ever jocund 
and cheerful,—always pleasing, always benignant, 
He delighted much in conversation ; and gained by 
his good qualities many friends,—not one, however, 
who assisted him in his poverty.” Manetti, too, in 
his oration on the death of Leonardo Aretino, speaks 
of Boccaccio as “ paupertate oppressus.” Neverthe. 
Jess, it must be concluded that Ser Giovanni's poverty 
did not press him very hard, or he would not have 
refused the invitation of Petrarch to come and live 
with him, so delicately pressed in one of the mos 
elegant passages of his letters. Your “country 
gentlemen’ readers, however, may prefer having 
Petrarch’s Latin done into English. “That you 
should prefer,” writes he, “your freedom of mind 
and tranquil poverty to an offer of wealth thus late 
in life—could I make you any such—is admirable, 
But that you should despise the reiterated invita- 
tion of your friend is not so. I have no meas 
here of offering you riches. Had I them, I should 
speak to you not by word or by pen, but by acts, 
But I have that which supplies me with what would 
be abundantly sufficient for two having one heart 
and one house. You do me wrong if you despise 
my offer,—worse wrong if you distrust its sincerity.” 

Yet Ser Giovanni preferred to brave Fortune’ 
buffets; and to remain, as a kindred spirit hasit, 
“ pauper in ere suo” in his own little freehold man- 
sion in Certaldo. The truth is, that our dear Ser 
Giovanni, genial and kindly as his nature was, was 
not without a dash of wayward pride, and was too 
fond of complete independence to live happily other 
wise than under his own roof. _Aretino tells us that 
he was “tenero di natura e sdegnoso;” which, adds 
he, “much injured his fortunes, inasmuch as he 
had nothing of his own, nor would he endure to live 
in dependence on signors or princes.” Sansovino 
gives him the same character; and adds that, “judg. 
ing his poverty riches enough, content with little 
and much enamoured of liberty, le thus lived with- 
out any of the sorrows of dependence.” 

And I have no doubt that Ser Giovanni, however 
much “ inimico della Fortuna,” was far happier with 
a crust in his little home at Certaldo, with his Assut- 
tina for his whole household, than many a spoilt 
child of Fortune ; or than poor Dante, who felt # 
bitterly the “salt taste of another's bread and the 
toilsome mounting of stairs in a house not his own," 
and who yet lived and died in qaiee 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Once more our attention is directed to the strange 
doings of the Ecclesiastical History Society. A 
correspondent writes to us as follows.—“ Some time 
since, a paper was circulated by the Ecclesiastical 
History Society in which it was stated that ay 
person who had been foolish enough not to jom that 
body when it was first established, so as to secure 
for himself the whole of its valuable publications, 
might, if he repented of his folly, upon payment 
a small pecuniary penalty become the f 
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 oomnt of the works in question,—inasmuch as the 
‘eight volume: 
mitt might b 


3 of the Society’s publications for 1847 
e obtained on payment of 4i. 4s, 
instead of 21. 2s. It was moreover a ‘early 
jication’ should be made,—as only a ‘ few copies 
» remaining.’ On reading this I experienced feel- 
ue at once of surprise and of admiration. I was 
weed when I thought how noiselessly Vols. | = 
VL, VII. and VIII. must have crept into the 
watld without any of the unenviale notoriety which 
had attended the publication of the two volumes of 
s ‘Cranmer ;’ and I admired the skill of the 
Feclesiastical History Society in getting rid of its 
remainders at a profit of cent. per cent., while its 
vals in Paternoster Row are often happy to dispose 
of their surplus copies of an over-printed work at a 
iss of fifty per cent. Presently a rumour reached 
me that of these eight volumes of which so ‘few 
copies are remaining’? some were not even printed, 
and could not be completed at press for some time 
eome,—and that the announcement in question was 
yeithermore nor less than a ‘trick ofthe trade.’ This, 
of course, I refused to believe. I knew that hard 
things had been spoken about the management of the 
Feclesiastical History Society,—but I felt that those 
shodirected the affairs of a body patronized by some 
uty archbishops and bishops could not descend to 
adevice which would disgrace the pettiest bookseller 
in the metropolis. Therefore, though I did not 
know what were the ‘ eight volumes of the Society's 
lications for 1847 and 1848° for which ‘an early 
application’ was necessary on account of the few 
pies remaining, I could not but believe that such 
hooks did actually exist and might be procured at 
ace by any one willing to pay down his four guineas, 
_and there for the moment the matter ended. But 
lo! on Tuesday, the 20th of this month, the accuracy 
of my informant’s statement was established by the 
appearance of an advertisement dated from the 
Suiety’s office and signed by the Secretary, in which 
itwas stated that— 

“The first two volumes for 1848, viz., the second volume 

‘Field on the Church’ and the first volume of * Heylyn’s 
History of the Reformation,’ are now being delivered. The 
nmaining two volumes for 1848, viz., * The Book of Com- 
non Prayer, according to the Text of the Sealed Books,’ 
with notes legal and historical by A. J. Stevens, Esq. M.A. 
PRS (Vol. L), and the Irish manuscript ‘ Book of Common 
Payer,’ now for the first time published, and edited with 
wies by A. J. Stevens, Esq. (Vol. 1.) will be issued at the 
ad of March or beginning of April” 
{othen, it appears that of the eight volumes of which 
itwas said ‘few copies are remaining’ four volumes 
wre not then—two are not at this moment—com- 
pleted !” 

Itis our task to record that the pleasant Oriental 
wrelist, Mr. James Morier, died within the last fort- 
night, at Brighton. It will be long, we fear, ere we 
weanything so racy, so natural, at once so Oriental 
ad so sympathetic with our tastes, as his ‘ Hajji 
Juba,’ ‘Zohrab,’ and ‘ Ayesha :’—and great in pro- 
pation is our regret that the casket from whence 
thse came is broken for ever. 

A correspondent who, we have reason to believe, 
feewses good information, furnishes us with the 
flowing facts relating to the autograph letters of 
Tug William the Third to the Prince of Vaude- 
tutto which we referred Jast week.—* The whole 
tection consisted of some 1 40 letters; and the price 
‘quired for them when they were originally offered 
the Trustees of the British Museum was not less 
‘aa 5002! This enormous and disproportioned 
&m was refused; and the autographs were therefore 

ht to the hammer, — the authorities of our 
atonal depository lying by to watch the issue. The 

rf autographs and those who supplied them 
hen soon satisfied with a few of the lots; and more 
os unety letters were bought in by the auctionecr 

# ive or six shillings each. Of these, the Trustees, 
wder the advice of the Keeper of the MSS. in the 

\eum, afterwards relieved the auctioneer:_—who 
"¥ glad to take about 30/. for the whole number 
‘Maining in his possesion. 

ceremony of Mr. Macaulay's installation in 
tweofice of Lord Rector of the University of Glas- 
took place in the Common Hall of the College 
aW esday in last week. If Mr. Macaulay's 
“isons to the close of his political life are to be 
“epted as a deliberate announcement, he may be 
on as won back to the fields of literature on 

his earliest laurels grew, 


The first Saturday Moon since Dr. Foster's an- 
nouncement came otf a week ago. We had pre- 


correspondents,—all to the effect that the notion 
of new moon on Saturday bringing wet weather 
is one of widely extended currency. One corre- 
spondent (who gives his name) states that he has 
constantly heard it at sea, and among the farmers 
and peasantry in Scotland, Ireland, and the North of 
England. He proceeds thus: “Since 1826, nineteen 
years of the time I have spent in a seafaring life. I 
have constantly observed, though unable to account 
for, the phenomenon. I havealso heard the stormy 
qualities of a Saturday’s moon remarked by American, 
French, and Spanish seamen; and, still more distant, 
a Chinese pilot, who was once doing duty on board 
my vessel seemed to be perfectly cognizant of the 
fact.” So that it seems we have, in giving currency 
to what we only knew as a very curious commu- 
nication from an earnest meteorologist, been re- 
peating what is common enough among sailors and 
farmers. Another correspondent affirms that the 
thing is most devoutly believed in by seamen, who 
would as soon sail on a Friday as be in the Channel 
after a Saturday moon.—After a tolerable course of 
dry weather, there was some snow accompanied by 
wind on Saturday last, here in London; there were 
also heavy louring clouds. Sunday was cloudy and 
cold, with a little rain; Monday was louring; Tuesday 
unsettled; Wednesday quite over-clouded, with rain 
in the morning. The present occasion shows only a 
general change of weather,with atendency towardsrain, 
If Dr. Foster's theory be true, it isdecidedly one of the 
minor instances, asfar as London weather is concerned. 
—It will take a good deal of evidence to make us be- 
lieve in the omen ofa Saturday Moon. But, as we said 
of the Poughkeepsie Seer, the thing is very curious 
whether true or false. Whence comes this universal 
proverb,—and a hundred others—while the meteor- 
ological observer cannot, when he puts down a Jong 
series of results, detect any weather cycles at all ? One 
of our correspondents wrote us something of a lecture 
for encouraging, he said, the notion that names could 
influence the weather. He mistakes the question. If 
there be any weather cycles depending on the moon, 
it is possible that one of them may be so related to the 
week cycle of seven days, as to show recurrences which 
are of the kind stated, or any other. For example, 
we know that if the new moon of March fall on a 
Saturday in this year, it will most probably fall on 
a Saturday nineteen years hence. This is not con- 
nected with the spelling of Saturday—but with the 
connexion between the motions of the sun and moon. 
Nothing but the Moon can settle the question, —and 
we are willing to wait on her for further information. 
If the adage be true, then the philosopher has missed 
what lies before his eyes; if false, then the world can 
be led by the nose in spite of the eyes. Both these 
things happen sometimes; and we are willing to take 
whichever of the two solutions is borne out by future 
facts. In the mean time, we announce the next 
Saturday Moon for the 18th of August. 

During the last harvest the Daily News published 
weather reports from different parts of England, 
communicated by telegraph. These ceased with the 
occasion; but under the advice and with the co-ope- 
ration of the Astronomer Royal, a larger project is con- 
templated. A good many of the railway companies 
have entered into the plan with zeal; and in a short 
time we may hope to see daily accounts of the state 
of the weather as to wind and rain from upwards of 
fifty stations in Great Britain and Ireland. If the 
railway companies really persevere in their support of 
this scheme, it is highly probable that meteorological 
conclusions of the highest value will be obtained. 
The mere fluctuations of prices which take place 
upon partial reports of the weather cause heavy 
losses to commerce. Every one feels the corn,—and 
the corn feels not only the weather itself but the state 
of opinion upon it. We hopethe Astronomer Royal 
will devise a plan for rapidly casting up a kind of 
general average on the agricultural character of each 
week. Commerce, navigation, and science are all 
three equally interested: and if any one of our country 
readers would ever do anything at a suggestion of 
ours, now is his time;—let him do what he can to 
promote the working of this plan in his own neigh- 
bourhood. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows :—“ Allow 








viously received a number of letters from different | 





| me through the medium of your columns to express 


a hope that one result of the present Commission of 
the Britizh Museum will be to induce the Curator of 
the Mineralogical Collection to attach the names of 
localities to the specimens,—a desideratum of such 
obvious importance as to require no comment.” 


We give an abstract of the changes which have 
taken place at Oxford :— 

**The following are the principal changes made in the 

examination system by those parts of the proposed statute 
which were approved of by Convocation last Tuesday. There 
are to be two examinations for the degree, besides respon- 
sions. Seven examiners (called Moderators) are to be 
appointed for the first examination, four for the school of 
Litere Humaniores, and three for that of Mathematics. 
This examination must be gone through between the eighth 
and twelith terms. ‘ihe sclieme of subjects, the appointment 
of the moderators, and the awarding honours, were among 
the parts rejected, the latter on the ground that it would 
lessen the importance of the classes in the final examination. 
The names of all those who pass are to be — in 
alphabetical order, In the second and final examination, im 
addition to the present schools of Litera Humaniores and 
Mathematics, there is to be a school of Natural Science, and 
every candidate for a degree must pass through two of these, 
but not necessarily in the same term. Every one also who 
presents himself for examination must produce certificates 
of attendance on two courses of professorial lectures. The 
names of all successful candidates are to be published. The 
parts relating to the appointment of examiners (which re- 
mains in the hands of the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors), 
and the scheme of subjects, were also in this case rejected, 
together with the proposed fourth “school, that of Modern 
History and the Cognate Sciences, under which were in- 
cluded Moral Philosophy, as treated of by English writers; 
and Civil Law, as contained in ‘ Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries.’ No one is to be placed inthe class list who may have 
exceeded his eighteenth term from matriculation. Respon- 
sions are to be held twice in the year, and must be gone 
through in any term from the third to the seventh. One 
Latin and one Greek book must be taken up, together with 
arithmetic, algebra, and Books I. and LL. of Euclid, instead 
of, as hitherto, the candidate having a choice between 
logic and three books of Euclid. The periods at which 
these changes are to come into operation are not yet 
fixed. 
This is not very clear in some parts :—but there will 
be further opportunity of discussion. If the time of 
commencement be not yet fixed, there will probably 
be further deliberation even on the plan itself. 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Mechanics’ 
and other Literary and Scientific Institutions has now 
got into working order. It has had three months’ 
fair and full trial,—and published its first report. 
From first efforts in any cause much ought not to be 
expected, Institutions must have time to get into 
proper organic condition. But allowing all the margin 
that can be reasonably claimed on this ground, we 
must confess that we are disappointed at the poverty 
of the quarter’s results. If we construe the terms of 
this report correctly, its meaning is a failure. We 
did not expect to find that vast benefits had been 
already secured: but we expected. a general dis- 
position to co-operate for the common good,—a ten- 
dency at least towards unity of purpose and of action. 
We are compelled to doubt whether these exist. 
Many institutions, it appears, take no notice of the 
society's existence,—and more take no interest in it. 
Even some of those nominally in the Union neglect to 
make returns, or to communicate with the secretary. 
One of the chief considerations which suggested the 
union—that of the power and facility which treating 
for a large series would give in the engagement of first- 
class lecturers—has proved abortive. Men of emi- 
nence in this department were bargained with on the 
basis of a large number of deliveries,—the terms 
being lowered correspondingly : but the various insti- 
tutions refused to ratify any one of the propositions 
of the central committee, and the negotiations came 
to nought! This is only one specimen of the work- 
ing of the new machinery. ‘The shadows of despair 
seem to be creeping over the managers. The paid 
agent of the union recommends radical changes—a 
rise in the subscriptions generally, and a dissolution 
of the institutional character of the institutions! He 
suggests that Englishmen despise what is cheap; 
that no working man values the education which 
costs no more than a pot of beer,—this is the illustra- 
tionchosen. He suggests, too, that instead of periodical 
payments (they are quarterly at the Manchester 
Atheneum, half-quarterly at the Literary Institution, 
fortnightly at the Ancoats Lyceum,) for the entire 
privileges of membership, the money should be taken 
at the door of each department every time a visitor 
enters. If these were only the suggestions of an 
individual they would not call for notice; but the 
Directory has given them currency in its report, 
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and stamped them with its own recommendation.| AstronomicaL.—Feb, 9.—The annual general 


They appear to us simply puerile. Do not the 
Directors see that the argument against cheap- 
ness, if it be good at all, tells equally against cheap 
literature, cheap artistic exhibitions, cheap sum- 
mer excursions,—and every other means of culti- 
vation which has been brought within popular reach ? 


We will venture to assert that the fault lies in the | 


want of efficiency in the arrangements,—not in the 
lowness of subscription. Where the people refuse to 
avail themselves of the advantages of such institu- 


tions, it is not because they fear to get too much for | 


their money and time, but too little!—The other 
proposal, if acted upon, would dissolve the whole 
system. There would be no longer a body of mem- 
bers combined for general purposes,—but a casual 
public and a man to manage. It would become a 
private agair—in which no one would feel sympathy. 
There would no longer be an institution. Are these 
absurd suggestions an individual augury—or, do they 
foreshadow a general breaking up of the whole system ? 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN daily, from Ten till Five. Admission, 1s; Cata- 
logue, ls. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

THE ORIGINAL MISSISSIPPI and MISSOURI at the 
EGYPTIAN HALL.—BANVAKD’S Great PAINTING, exten- 
Sively known as the “ three-mile picture,” is exhibited every 
Morning and Evening.—This is by far the largest painting ever 
executed by man, and repeesmane more than 3,000 miles of Ame- 
rican scenery, extending through the heart of America to the city 
of New Orleans.— Hours of Exhibition, every Morning at Half-past 
Two; and Evening, at Half-past Seven. Doors open half an hour 
before commencing. Admission, Lower Seats, 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRO- 
MOTING THE FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART is 
NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, Hyde-park Corner, daily, from Nine 
until Dusk. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue. 6d. 

BELL SMITH, Hon. Sec. 


THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 

THE ORRERY DURING PASSION WEEK.—On MONDAY 
EVENING, April 2nd and during the Week (Good Friday ex- 
cepted), Mr. C. H. ADAMS will have the honour to give his 
ANNUAL LECTURE on ASTRONOMY. Begin at Fight. End 
about Ten. Boxes, 4s. and 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Private Boxes, 21s. and 
103. 6d, Box Office open daily. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LAST WEEK 
BUT ONE of LECTURES explaining the ART of MAGIC, by 
Mr. Shaw, with Lllustrations, changed every week, daily. at a 
Sasater to Four and every Evening at Nine. LECTURE on 
CHEMISTRY, daily, at a Quarter to Three o'clock. Dr. Bach- 
hoffner’s ILLUSTRATIONS on ASTRONOMY, daily, at One 
o'clock. A VIEW in the GOLD DISTRICT of CALIFORNIA 
is added to the New DISSOLVING VIEWS, New CHROMA- 
TROPE. MACHINERY and MODELS explained, &c. &c. The 
Music is directed by Dr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 
price. The New Catalogue, ls. 





SOCIETIES 
GeoGRAPHICAL.—March 26.—Read: 1st, Capt. 
Graves, R.N., ‘Remarks on Skyros.’—2nd, ‘ De- 
scription of Cape Agulhas, the southernmost point 
of Africa, and the Lighthouse lately erected upon 
it,” communicated by Admiral Beaufort.—3rd, ‘ A 
Theory on the Law of Waves,’ by Mr. T. Higgs. 


GeoLocicaL.—March 21.—Sir C. Lyell, President, 
in the chair.—J. G. Lynde, Esq., Rear-Admiral Sir 
T. Trowbridge, and M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian 
Minister, were elected Fellows. 

The following papers were read :—‘ Description of 
Erect Sigillaria with Conical Tap Roots found in the 
roof of the Sydney Main Coal, Cape Breton,’ by 
R. Brown, Esq.—The specimen described was an 
upright stump sixteen inches high and twelve inches 
in diameter. The root divided first into four seg- 
ments, and each of these again divided, running out 
in numerous branches. On the under surface conical 
tap roots were seen; the first circle containing sixteen 
and the second thirty-two,—corresponding to the 
number of double rows of leaf-scars on the bark. 
Another specimen had the exact form of the “dome- 
shaped fossil” described in Lindley and Hutton’s 
* Fossil Flora’; and Mr. Brown considers it the same 
kind of tree with the stem broken off near the root. 

‘ Notice of Recent Researches in Asia Minor,’ by M. 
P. de Tchihatcheff.—M. Tchihatcheff has discovered 
palzozoic rocks forming the extensive range of the 
Anti-Taurus,—and also on the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Nicomedia, near Constantinople. The red 
sandstone with gypsum and salt which forms an im- 
mense deposit, spread over all Asia Minor, he finds 
contains nummulites, Alveolina, and other fossils. 
He has collected Jurassic ammonites near Angora. 
The heights of five hundred localities have been 
determined by means of the temperature of boiling 
water and meteorological observations made at several 
places, 


meeting was held.—Sir J. F. W. Herschel in the chair. 
| —Before commencing the usual business of the meet- 
ing, the President said :— 

Gentlemen,—Before the proper and formal business of this 
meeting begins, I must call your attention to the bust 
| which you have seen in our entrance-hall; it is that of our 
| late beloved and respected president, Francis Baily, a name 
which will never be mentioned in this Society without 
calling up a lively recollection of all that is excellent in 
public, and amiable in private, character, When you trace, 
jas you cannot but do, in that marble the faithful and 
charming reproduction of features we have so often seen in 
the place I now occupy, animated with the pure love of 
science, and with deep interest in the welfare of this 
Society, you will be surprised to learn that it is the produc- 
tion of an artist by whom these features had never been 
seen but in the faint reflexion of an engraving from his 
portrait, and in that painful memento which preserves the 
impress of a form from which the spirit has departed. 
When I name the eminent artist, howewr, whohas wrought 
this triumph overtime and oblivion (our celebrated sculptor 
Edward Hodges Baily), your surprise will cease. It is an 
achievement familiar to his chisel.—The bust is presented 
to this Society by Miss Baily, the surviving sister of our 
late president. She has judged rightly in supposing we 
shall value it. No possession we have will be more precious 
inoureyes. Nowhere could a memorial of the kind be more 
appropriately placed than in the meeting-place of a public 
body with which his name and his fame are so largely 
identified, and of which he was so distinguished an orna- 
ment. We have now his picture and his bust—both 
excellent. What Art can do to keep his memory fresh is 
done. It remains for us to show that his spirit is not 
extinct among us.—I am sure you will enable me to respond 
as I ought to do to this touching and munificent gift of 
Miss Baily, who has requested me to be her spokesman on 
this occasion. 

Thanks having been voted to Miss Baily—the 
Annual Report was read. After giving a very satis- 
factory account of the material state of the Society, 
it proceeded to the obituaries of deceased Fellows; 
among whom T. G. Taylor, the late astronomer at 
Madras, and the celebrated comet-finder De Vico, 
were astronomically the most important. The fol- 
lowing account of the Society’s mode of proceeding 
with astronomical communications is worth extract- 
ing. — 

All those papers which are deemed by the editor of the 
Monthiy Notices to belong to his department are printed as 
soon as possible, without waiting for their announcement to 
the Council. The heavier papers are announced to the 
Council, and read at the evening meetings; an abstract is 
published as soon as it can be furnished. In the Monthly 
Notices there is no attempt made to alter or correct the 
sense of any communication; if it is tolerably ingenious, 
and not positively absurd, the.substance is printed in the 
author's words,compressing the language as much as possible, 
and striking out what seems irrelevant, If apaper appears 
unworthy of attention (and the Society receives two or three 
such every session) the nature of the contents is briefly re- 
ported to the Council, and a Committee is appointed, to 
whose judgment the paper is referred. In ail cases, the 
papers, whether printed in the Monthly Notices or not, are 
referred to a Committee to decide whether they shall be 
printed in the quarto Memoirs, and a ballot is taken by the 
Council upon the report of the Committee. When a paper 
consists of observations or ephemerides, it is referred (with 
all papers of a similar kind) to an observation committee, 
who hold their meetings at the end of the session. In this 
way it is hoped that every communication is carefully 
examined, and that the Society receives the whole of the 
useful information presented to it, either in the quarto or 
the octavo publication. The lucubrations of those authors 
who treat every science unknown to themselves asa new 
science, and who conceive that astronomy is yet to be 
discovered, or rather guessed, without geometry, or analysis, 
or dynamics, are either deposited peacefully in the archives 
or returned to their writers at the discretion of the 
secretary. 

On this last sentence we will mention a circum- 
stance which came to our knowledge, but which was 
not grave enough for a report of the Council. We 
state it advisedly, because it may let our readers into 
the tricks which great discoverers sometimes descend 
to, and give them the real value of the pompous 
announcements which are sometimes made. At the 
December meeting of the Society, after the business 
was concluded, the Secretary, with a confidential air, 
addressed the Fellows thus :—‘ Now, gentlemen, if 
you will promise not to tell the Council, I will read 
something for your amusement.” He then read— 
amidst roars of laughter—a letter in which somebody 
professed to have found out with a telescope that 
the earth is flat, not round. About a month after- 
wards the good town of Trowbridge was honoured by 
a visit from the discoverer, or one of his disciples, 
who placarded lectures to prove that the earth 
is flat. But the placard went on thus:—“ N.B. A 
paper on the above subjects was read before the 
Council and Members of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Somerset House, Strand, London (Sir John 
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1848."—So much for the flatness of the e 
the inhabitants thereof. 

At the conclusion of the Annual Repo t, Si 
Wises eport, Sir Toby 

erschel proceeded to address the Meeting on th. 
subject of the award of the medal to the Liverno 
astronomer, Mr. Lassell. We will cite the lag 
paragraph of his address. It is an unanswena 
argument; and well justifies Sir John Herschel 
claiming to have an “ hereditary fellow-feeling” be, 
Mr. Lassell.— ™ 

“1 think I should hardly be doing fut 
subject or to the grounds taken by the 
award if I were to conclude what Ihave t 
than in the pointed and emphatic words of a 
cially embodying the prominent features of the an an 
simple facts,’ says that document, ‘are, that Mr. The 
cast his own mirror, polished it by machinery of his 
contrivance, mounted it equatorially in his own fashion, r 
placed it in an observatory of his own engineering: tha 
with this instrument he discovered the satellite of Nep 
the eighth satellite of Saturn, and re-observed the satellit 
of Uranus. A private man of no large means, in g bal 
climate’ (nothing, I understand, can be much Worse), ‘ang 
with little leisure, he has anticipated, or rivalled by the 
work of his own hands, the contrivance of his own brai 
and the outlay of his own pocket, the magnificent Aa 
tors with which the Emperor of Russia and the Citizens ¢ 
Boston have endowed the Observatories of Pulkowa and the 
Western Cambridge.’ ” 


At the conclusion, the Rev. W. Read, B, Bel, 
T. Weddle, R. Stephenson, and T. Coventry, Esqn. 
were elected Fellows; and the following officers Were 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, G. B. Airy 
Esq.—Vice-Presidents, J.C. Adams, Esq., E, Rid " 
Esq., Rev. R. Sheepshanks, Lieut. W. Stratford_ 
Treasurer, G. Bishop, Esq.— Secretaries, A, De 
Morgan, Esq., Capt. R. H. Manners, R.N.—Foreigy 
Secretary, J. R. Hind, Esq.—Council, G. Dollond 
Esq., Rev. G. Fisher, Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Dr. J 
Lee, Rev. R. Main, C. May, Esq., Lieut. H. Raper, 
R.N., Dr. Rutherford, Capt. W. H. Smyth, RN, 
and J. W. Woollgar, Esq. 


arth and y 





Astatic.—March 17.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.._A letter was read from P. F. Johnstone, 
Fsq., announcing the death of one of the origina 
founders of the Society, and for many years a vice 
president. 

The Secretary read a ‘Memoir of Maulavi Ismail 
Hajii,” a celebrated Mohammedan reformer, and 
author of a work well known to Orientalists on the 
religion of the Prophet. The memoir was written 
in England by Mir Shahamet Ali, a native of India, 
who is now in this country. Ismail, the subject 
of this memoir, was born at a village near Delhi, 
A.D. 1781, and was descended from a family heldin 
high respect in that city. He was brought up unde 
the care of his uncle, Abd-ul-Kadir, and receiveda 
good education. ‘The young Ismail was a youth of 
good parts: he became very learned, and obtained 
much celebrity in Delhi. From the outset of his 
career he was earnestly devoted to the task of pur 
fying his religion from the idolatrous practices which 
had crept in among the Moslems of India; and with 
this view he wrote the treatise above alluded ty, 
called the ‘Sirat ul Mastakim,’ or ‘True Path.’ In 
1819, the celebrated reformer Syud Ahmad arrived 
at Delhi, where he produced a great sensation by 
his preaching; and he soon numbered Maulan 
Ismail among his followers. They became fat 
friends; and in the next year they departed together 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca, and, passing by way of 
Calcutta, made several thousand proselytes in that 
city. They subsequently proceeded to Constat 
tinople, where they gained many disciples and co 
lected about nine lacs of rupees (90,000/.) in presents 
After six years of travel in Arabia and Turkey 
they returned to Delhi, where they immediately 
began to labour for the reformation of Mohan- 
medanism. Travelling through India, they preached 
the Jihad, or religious war; and such was their influ- 
ence that the larger portion of the Mohammeia 
population pressed in overwhelming crowds to ther 
preachings and disputations with their opponents 
and regularly adopted their opinions. In consequent 
of these reforms, the Sooni Mohammedans of Indis 
are now divided into two classes—the Wahiabis, 
reformers, so called from Wahab the celebrated 
former of Arabia, and the Mushriks, or followers 
the old system, so called from their associating 
objects with the worship of God. The two reformes 
proceeded in 1828 to Peshawar, whither they wer 


F. W. Herschel, President), on Friday, December 8, | followed secretly by many thousands of adherents, 
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tion of making a religious war upon 


ea , inten 1g ) 
arth and of ae. Many Afghans joined their party; and 
~ med Khan, chief of Peshawar, alarmed at 

rt, & “ ommed Khan, chief of Pesh i 
= aly Yar Maton influence of Syud Ahmad, attempted to 
e L; be the bi which so exasperated his followers, that 
ite the in which Yar Mahommed was 
e : cvs ae -* 
. 7 s were defeated, »shawar itsel 
Nanswerahj, fe killed, and his troops v - — an a 7 
Hersch} ;, fae was saved for the time by the presence of Genera 
7 head of a Sikh force; but on his 


ventura, at the l i 
soe he authority of the Syud was recognized, 


re, t nif . 
ustice to my re struck in his name. Here he at- 
uneil in thy tempted to make innovations upon old Afghan 
py Airey: uages; in consequence of which the Afghans threw 
Dae, Te of his authority, and compelled him with his chief 
t Mr. Lasse MB fallowers to fly for refuge to the Mountains of 


In 1831 a Sikh force commanded by 


| fashion, * aeaike 2 7 runiA e » 
eering :’tha shir Sing, afterwards ruler of the Punj4b, met the 
> Of Neptune, MM Syud and his fellowers; and an action ensued in which 
the satelite IM sie Syud himself, Maulavi Ismail, and many others 
p.. 4 te BF ereslain. Thus died two men who for some years 
alled, bt cused great excitement in India; and whose power 
$ own brain, MM yas so alarming that Runjit Sing is said to have 
ficent ref 


made large offers to induce them to desist from their 
religious warfare. The doctrines which they preached 
ill maintained by vast numbers of Moham- 


id, B. Bel, os in India; and their memories are held in the 
ntry, Esq, Miishest respect and veneration.—The writer of the 
fticers were MM \emoir of Maulavi Ismail’ has presented to the 
G.B. Ain, fociety a translation of the Sirat ul Mustakim, in 
»E, Riddle, English, made by himself,—which will probably be 
Stratford. minted in the Society's Journal. 
ies, A. De ———————— 
\.—Foreig MH Jysritute oF British Arcnitects.—March 19. 
x. Dollond J _A, Poynter, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. S. Smirke, 
shel, Dr. J, VP. gave some account of the contents of a work 
H. Raper, jy Sir Balthazar Gerbier, written in the seventeenth 


ryth, RN. 


eatury, and entitled ‘Counsel and Advice to all 


Builders.’ ; — 
Mr. J. Taylor explained his patent mode of facing 
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ilson in the [vals with stone; by which he professes to avoid the 
Johnstone, fH dsadvantage existing in the usual mode,—viz. the 
the original MHijurious weighting of the stone by the subsiding of 
ears a view (the mortar joints of the brickwork. By his method 
he suspends the stone on to the brickwork, and 
ilavi Ismaij fH ecurely binds each by weighting it by the superstruc- 
‘ormer, and ture; the bed-joint, however, being left open until 
lists on the Mater the subsidence of the brickwork, when the 
was written (sone may be pointed up and become a part of the 
re of India, Mconstruction,—all danger of the crushing of the bed 
the subject fd the stone being removed and the bonding perfect. 
near Delhi, The stone hitherto necessary for construction may be 
nily heldin MM dspensed with,_retaining only sufficient for protec- 
it up under MM ton, appearance, &c.; and as the stone may be ob- 
| receiveda (iM tined ready prepared (by steam-power), and a 
a youth of brick wall faced by the bricklayer with no more 
1d obtained Htouble than facing bricks, a saving of more than 
itset of his fj me half will be effected, and the necessity of resort- 
sk of pur 2g to cement will be done away with. 
tices which 
1; and with #7 Starsticat.— March 19.—The Earl of Harrowby 
alluded to, #2 the chair.—‘ View of the Moral and Educational 
Path.’ In Condition of England and Wales,’ by J. Fletcher, 
jad arrived i Lq.Few of the circumstances which may be classed 
nsation by "the rank of causes have been made the subject of 
1 Maulavi Msutistical observation; but after reckoning for the 
ecame fast Metsity of the population, the amount of real pro- 
d together #iperty as compared with the population, the number 
by way of fd persons of independent means as compared with 
tes in that MMe same, and the proportion of persons absolutely 
» Constant tmable to write in the marriage registers may be 
3 and cok paced in this category as indications of the means 
in presents (ad leisure for elevating the moral and intellectual 
id Turkey Mj ‘wndition of the people in different localities and the 
nmediately MH eitent of their use in each. The proportions in 
f Mobam- #@¥iich these are in excess or deficiency were com- 
v preached bed with the amount of criminal commitments in 
their influ. #Hech county and district of counties; the districts 
hammedan #§ ing framed with some regard to differences of race 
ds to ther imong the people (as between those of Celtic and 
opponents, Hi ‘andinavian descent)—but much more with refer- 
ynsequence HM ce to the prevalent industry of the people, whether 
is of Indis ‘cultural, manufacturing, or mining ; the elements 
ahdbis, ot iM rave and occupation being thus tacitly superadded 
ebrated HB" the category of probable causes. A comparison 
ollowers of "smade between a feature of the amount and dis- 
ating othet hbution of crime thus elaborated in 1842, 1843, 
y reformes HH, and in 1845, 1846, 1847, involving an interval 
‘they wert Hi “three years of increasingemployment. ‘The result 
adheretls HA" 2 decline of 13-2 per cent. in the number of 





commitments, caused by one of no less than 22-9 in 
the manufacturing districts; and 24°4 and 27°6 in 
those immediately bordering upon them; the deeline 
being less in all the districts less influenced by manu- 
facturing occupations, while the metropolitan coun- 
ties showed a positive increase of 142 per cent. 
Everywhere in districts of homogeneous character 
the more instructed appeared to have a much less 
amount of depravity than the less instructed :—but 
there were considerable deviations from this rule,— 
the ignorant Celtic regions of Cornwall and Wales 
standing in as favourable a light asthe most instructed 
counties of the north. The most ignorant region of 
the whole kingdom was shown to be the eastern and 
midland counties immediately contiguous to the 
metropolitan ; being far more uninstructed than 
Wales with all its difficulties of poverty, language, 
and remoteness,—and infinitely mere criminal, espe- 
cially in serious offences against the person and 
malicious offences against property. These throw a 
deep shade across the island from Norfolk to Dorset, 
with the exception only of Berks, remarkable for its 
peculiar number of persons of independent means, 
and Huntingdon, not less conspicuous for its excess 
of real property in proportion to the population. 
Both these counties standing low in regard to instruc- 
tion, it did appear that the residence of persons of 
cultivation and leisure and a well-ordered rural 
economy had influences equally favourable to good 
conduct as well as the higher instruction which gene- 
rally characterized their presence. The darkest hue 
of all appeared to fall, however, on Worcestershire 
and Gloucestershire,—exceeding Middlesex itself in 
commitments; and although a darker shade in each 
class of crime follows the range of mines and manu- 
factures northward, the deepest tint of crime appeared 
always to fall upon Cheshire (not upon Lancashire), 
and far less upon the West Riding of Yorkshire,— 
though these are below Cheshire in instruction and 
still further below the neighbouring counties of the 
north, which are the best instructed districts of the 
island next to the Metropolis itself. The distribution 
of each class of crime was then shown; the aspect of 
the instructed regions of the north and the ignorant 
Celtic regions of the west being equally favourable 
throughout. Comparing the most instructed counties 
of the most instructed districts with the least of the 
least instructed, the difference of police between the 
principal centres of activity and the remotest and 
rudest regions gave an apparent balance of 25°9 per 
cent. against the former; but a comparison of the 
most with the least instructed counties in each dis- 
trict, and far more one of the least instructed counties 
of the most instructed districts with the least of the 
least instructed, gives a balance in favour of the most 
instructed. The abstract tables of the ignorance 
among criminals everywhere betray a coincidence 
with this ignorance and the want of instruction pre- 
valent in the several districts; modified, however, by 
the general law that the proportion of the wholly 
uneducated among criminals is greater than the pro- 
portion in the population at large in the most in- 
structed districts and less in the /eas¢ instructed :—a 
result which might be supposed to arise merely from 
migration, if the relative excess were observed in 
connexion only with the Metropolis and the great 
centre of industry. But as it occurs equally in the 
most remote regions, while the converse is repeatedly 
observed in the most crowded, it appears to justify the 
inference that the education which prevails in different 
districts differs yet more in quality than in quantity : 
the higher quality of instruction being shown by the 
decreased number of commitments and proportion of 
persons of even imperfect instruction brought to trial 
in the district in which it prevails, and the lower by 
the converse. Upon this distinction of quality pecu- 
liar emphasis was laid, since the lowest forms of in- 
struction appeared to make faster progress among 
those brought to the bar of justice than among the 
population at large. Other tables were then ex- 
amined which showed with reference to each of the 
preceding features, thedistribution of bastardy, impro- 
vident marriages and pauperism, and, on the other 
hand, of the accumulation in savings’ banks. The 
improvident marriages appeared always to be in 
inverse ratio to the amount of instruction, except 
among the Celtic populations of the west, where the 
population is small though the ignorance is in excess. 





| crimson or rather scarlet tassel-like flowers. 


provident marriages,—except that Wales here attains 
the average, while a dense excess is seen to extend 
along the border counties where the two races 
meet, and thence through Lancashire to Cumber- 
land, Durham, and Westmoreland, whose excess is 
even exceeded by Nottinghamshire and Norfolk;— 
some of the most instructed counties of the north 
being most disadvantageously conspicuous in this 
respect. The following summary will convey some 
idea of the data and of their results; but to the meet- 
ing they were rendered conspicuous by coloured and 
shaded maps—to which His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, who was present—suggested the addition of 
several others.— 
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Per centage of ac- 
tual above and be- 
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Real property, 1843 .......... 
Persons of independent means, 
1841 
Ignorance among the popula- 
tion at large, 1844 
Improvident marriages, 1844.. 
Bastardy, 1842 
Pauperism, 1844 
Savings, 1844.... 
Criminal commitments, 1842,| 
1843, 1844 ..... cece cees 
Ignorance among criminals, 
1942, 1843, 1844 
Criminal commitments, 
1846, 1847 . 
Ignorance among 3, 
1845, 1846, 1847 —103)/— 30)+ 69 —125 
Classitication of commitments | 
into serious offences against 1} | 
the person and malicious) 
offences against property,' 
1845, 1846, 1847............ 4% D4— G2 
Offences of all kinds against | 
property, exclusive of the) || 
malicious, 1845, 1846, 1847..|— 10°0/4 8-0||— 16°4 + 16°8 
Assaults and miscellaneous of- ! 
fences, 1845, 1846, 1847 119'— 49)|—196 + 
Assaults and assaults on peace- i} 
officers in the execution of i| 
their duty |— 23-9 — 86) — 157, + 
More serious offences against} | } 
the person i+ 62) — 103); 
Total offences against the per-| | } 
son 
Offences against property com-} 
mitted with violence \+ 
Offences against property com-| 
mitted without violence ....! 
Malicious offences against pro-| 
perty .'+ 26°7 + 17°9), 
Forgery and offences against} | 
the currency — 23° | 


—1l01|\+ 18 
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Total offences against property,— 9° "l)) 
Poaching 4090 04000 00nen0s | 
Other miscellaneous offences .. 


HorticutturaLt.— March 6.—W. W. Salmon, 
Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Paul and Mr. Turner were 
elected Fellows. A nice specimen of Dielytra spec- 
tabilis, to which a Banksian medal was awarded, was 
produced by Messrs. Knight & Perry. This, which 
is one of the handsomest of fumeworts, was sent to 
the Horticultural Society from the north of China, 
by Mr. Fortune. It is believed to be hardy; but 
this point has not been settled, for it is difficult to 
increase, and as yet plants of it have been too scarce 
to allow of their being made the subjects of experi- 
ment. The plant in question had been slightly forced ; 
and therefore its long racemes of pink flowers were 
not so deeply coloured as they should have been 
had it been grown more slowly and in bright light. 
—Mr. Charlwood produced two fruit of what were 
called vegetable marrows from St. Michael's; they 
were, however, not vegetable marrows at all,—but 
pale-coloured obovate, wrinkled, citron-like fruit of 
Sechium edule, or choco. It was stated that plants 
of it had been tried in the Horticultural Society's 
Garden some years ago, and proved too tender for 
our climate. Whatever its edible qualities may be, 
therefore, it will at least require protection.—The 
Garden of the Society supplied plants of Inga pul- 
cherrima; a small tree richly ornamented with deep 
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Bastardy shows a general coincidence with the im- | latter, though proverbially a shy flowering plant, has 
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been found to blossom well in the garden :—the essen- 
tial point of success consisting in encouraging the 
plant to make wood early, in order that it may be 
well ripened before winter. 





Entomo.ocicaL.— Anniversary Meeting.—Jan. 22. 
—W. Spence, Esq., President, in the chair.—T. 
Desvignes, H. T. Stainton, G. R. Waterhouse, and 
J. Walton, Esqrs., were elected into the Council of 
the Society, in the room of the following retiring 
Members : —A. Ingpen, G. Newport, J. F. S. Parry, 
and J. O. Westwood, Esqrs. G. R. Waterhouse, 
Esq., was elected President. W. Yarrell, Esq. was 
re-elected Treasurer; and E. Doubleday, and J. W. 
Douglas, Esqrs. were elected Secretaries.—The Pre- 
sident delivered an address on the progress of ento- 
mology during the past year, and on the prospects of 
the Society. 

Feb. 5.—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., President in 
the chair.—Dr. Lee, and W. S. Dallas, Esq. were 
elected Members,—and G. Bedell, H. Jobson, W. P. 
Saunders, and J. Bell, Esqrs.,subscribers.—Mr. West- 
wood exhibited drawings of a species of aphis found 
during the past month on the roots of the common 
garden beet, where they live in little communities. 
He proposed for it the name of Smynthurodes Beta. 
—Mr. Westwood referred to the supposed production 
ofacari by galvanic agency; and informed the meeting 
that a friend of his had found great numbers of a 
small beetle in fluid in which a galvanic current was 
in action. This insect proved on examination to be 
the common Pétinus Fur; but though found in this 
fluid under circumstances which made it difficult to 
account for its presence, no one, he remarked, could 
for a moment attribute its presence to galvanic agency. 
—Numerous specimens of insects were exhibited :— 
and acommunication on the subject of the entomology 
of South Australia, by C. A. Wilson, Esq., of Ade- 
laide, was read. 

March 5.—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Westwood called the attention of 
the meeting to the injury done to the corks of wine- 
bottles, by the larvae of some Lepidopterous insect; 
and read a letter from a gentleman who stated that 
he had to recork a large quantity of wine from the 
corks being so destroyed. A discussion followed on 
the best means of preventing these ravages.—Mr. 
Westwood exhibited drawings of a remarkable insect, 
probably one of the Aphide, infesting peach-trees in 
hot-houses, which differed materially from any of 
this group of insects yet described.—Mr. Bond 
exhibited a series of Australian Coleoptera, collected 
about four hundred miles north of Sydney, in which 
were many new or very rare species—Mr. White 
exhibited some drawings of new Coleoptera,intended 
for publication in the ‘Annals of Natural History.’-— 
Mr. Westwood read descriptions of a new genus of 
Helopidze, which he proposed to call Prophanes,— 
and of two new species of Carenum. 

Institution oF Civit ENciIneeRs.—March 13.— 
J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair—The paper 
read was ‘A Description of the Camden Station of 
the London and North-Western Railway,’ by Mr. 
R, B. Dockray.—In the first design of the railway, 
in 1833, this station was intended for the sole ter- 
minus of the line; and, after much discussion, thirty 
acres of ground were purchased, although that quan- 
tity was considered preposterously large. A short 
time demonstrated the necessity for the establishment 
of the Euston Station solely for passengers; and 
fourteen acres were there secured, and ultimately 
covered with buildings. The whole station at Cam- 
den was then devoted to goods and cattle; and, 
although in the original design great care was taken 
to anticipate the wants of the traffic, yet such has 
been the rapid developement of the railway system, 
that in the space of ten years it has proved neces- 
sary to sweep away almost every vestige of the ori- 
ginal constructions and entirely to remodel the 
station. These changes have been partly produced 
by the increase in the goods’ traffic; which was first 
undertaken by the great carriers, who built large 
warehouses on the Company's land. The whole 
system has, however, been reformed; and the Com- 
pany do all that business, and are responsible to the 
public for the due performance. As the increase of 
the traffic progressed, the trains in the sidings fre- 
quently became of such length as to cause danger to 


the passenger trains; it, therefore became necessary 
to alter the whole disposition,—which has been so 
done as now to give a length of double line of 2,500 
feet for the goods’ waggons only, entirely clear of the 
main line. Another reason for the alteration was, 
the demand by the public for a more rapid rate of 
travelling. This demanded heavier and larger 
engines, and necessitated wider buildings and larger 
turn-tables; in fact, everything required to be re-mo- 
delled:—and the results of all these changes were 
shown in detail in the paper and the illustrating 
drawings.—The circular engine-house, 160 feet dia- 
meter, to contain twenty-four engines and tender, 
with a central turn-table 41 feet in diameter, and an 
iron roof, was described; as were the other engine- 
houses, stores, warehouses, sheds, &c., with their 
appurtenances,—and among the external works, the 
new wrought-iron bridge at Chalk Farm, on Mr. R. 
Stephenson’s box-girder principle, and the wooden 
lattice bridge over the Regent’s Canal. The supply 
of water for the locomotive engines was treated of at 
some length,—and exhibited some curious anomalies. 
The only water that could originally be used was 
taken from wells at Tring and at Watford; an 
attempt was, however, made to obtain a supply at 
Camden Station, first from the Regent’s Canal, and 
then by sinking a well down 145 feet into the chalk, 
or to a total depth of 300 feet below Trinity high- 
water mark. ‘lhe water from the sand stratum was 
| excluded; and although only that from the chalk 
| was pumped up—which ought to have possessed the 
same qualities as the water at Tring and Watford, 
| derived also from the chalk—yet it was found to 
| cause the locomotive to “ prime,” or flush water 
| through the cylinders, with the steam, to such an 
extent as to seriously impede the progress of the 
| trains. This was shown, by analysis, to arise from 
| the excess of carbonate of soda contained in this 
| well water, of which there was an entire absence in 
| the waters of the wells at Tring and at Watford. 
The well therefore became useless for the engines; 
but the water was so excellent for household and 
| other purposes, that it has been employed for the 
| general uses of the station and for the hotels and 
| houses belonging to the Company.—Some idea of 
the extent of the station was given by the statement, 
| that the length of the single line of railway, exclu- 
sive of the main lines, exceeded 12 miles. There 
| were 112 sets of points, 196 turn-plates, and 110 
cranes, varying in power from one ton and a half to 
twenty tons. The area of goods’ sheds was upwards 
| of 135,000 superficial feet, and that of the platforms 
was 30,000 feet.—The annual consumption of gas 
| exceeded 6,000,000 of cubic feet. 
| March 27.—W. Cubitt, Esq. V.P. in the chair.— 
| The paper read was a‘ Description of the Groynes 
| formed on the South Rocks, the site of the new 
| Docks at Sunderland,’ by Mr. W. Browne. 
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YovaL Institut10N.—March 9.—Admiral Sir E. 
| Codrington, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Brodie ‘ On the 
| Chemical Relations of Wax and Fat.’ A thread of 
| chemical analogy has been discovered by which the 
| class of waxes and fatty bodies is connected with 
| alcohols, acetic acid, and their derivatives. The object 
of this discourse was to point out and illustrate this 
analogy. These three groups of bodies comprise mem- 
bers of the same chemical system of alcohol and acids, 
of the general formule, Cm Hm +2 O2, and Cy Hm 
| Og; which differ solely in the amount of hydro-carbon 
| they contain. The chemical nature of fats was 
| illustrated by margarie acid C3, H3; O4, and butter; 
| the nature of wax by beeswax and a peculiar wax 
from China, probably also an insect secretion. Bees’- 
wax consists of at least two parts—a free acid, 
cerotic acid, C5, Hs, O4, and a peculiar body, 
myricin. The myricin and Chinese wax are per- 
fectly analogous in their constitutions, and are 
remarkable as being the sources from which two 
new alcohols, melissin, Cg Hgg Ov, and cerotin, 
Css Hs Oa, have been derived. There are now six 
alcohols of which two are waxes, and one, ethal, a 
fat. After various illustrations of the relations of 
these bodies, it was remarked that these chemical 
analogies suggest the probability that alcohol itself is 
truly a very fluid form of fat, and that when solidified 
it will appear with the physical characteristics 
of a fatty body; and also lead us to hope that the 
day is not distant when wax and fat will be made 
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by the chemist from sugar, as well as alcohol aaj 








vinegar. For there is exactly the same kind and ty ie tly by" 
same amount of chemical difference, but in differen — sa 
directions, between fat and alcohol as between fy not 
: pebule, ire 

and wax. throw 

March 23.—Admiral Sir E. Codrington, VP in the vvthe sun 

. 2 Fin to the § 
chair.—Rev. Prof. Baden Powell ‘On the Nebula Mi gbviously } 
Theory..—The nebular theory has been qa subject “ mediu 
unusually vehement discussion at the present dgy. Me accé 
probably from a supposed connexion with topics wiilites 8 
which it is really independent. In _ particular the wile the | 
discoveries of Lord Rosse have been dwelt Upon with rated by t 
much interest, as being imagined wholly subversive of the retard? 
this theory; an idea which arises from complete mig. JB forces acti 
apprehension of the subject. In attempting to givea Ml tive impul 
summary of the real nature and evidence of this mistaken i 
theory it is essential to distinguish the case of the lation 
so-called sidereal nebule from that of the nebulg sible | 
origin of the solar system, objects appearing like inquiry an 
patches of bright cloud to the eye, or to low pow contended 
are resolved into clusters of minute stars by higher or mischie 
powers. Lord Rosse’s observations have extended [Mf ¢on of ani 
greatly this process of resolution. Yet he expressly [Hare the 7 
introduces a caution against assuming that this mut tions as in 
continue without limit. And while his telescope investigat 
resolves many nebulous objects, it at the same time fogy imp! 
brings into view new nebulous portions of them, a cessive ste 
e.g. in the dumb-bell nebule in Vulpecula. Sir from whic 
John Herschel, while he considers in most cases the the train 
distinction rather optical than physical, yet observes, and mor 
as a law resulting from his observations, that those fH oral cau 
masses which tend to a round or elliptoidal form ar portion ai 
mostly resolvable, and those of an irregular filmy form precisel 
not so, and perhaps essentially distinct. These and design el 
the stars with a nebulous haze appear the same under § ¢hrougho! 
all powers, and are probably really unformed sidereal : 
matter. The general result is (1) the real existence on R. 
(under all degrees of magnification) of different stages Bo - Ch 
of condensation, and (2) the tendency of a nebulow Bh sas. oe 
mass to condense to a number of centres. The milky - ar 
way appears to be a sidereal cluster, which includes - Ho 
probably the fi/my nebule and nedulous stars, and ¥ $e 
contains the systems of double stars and our solar MP ccs 
system. The analogy of the latter is, therefore, not 
with sidereal clusters, but with their component stars 
or parts. The nebular views of Sir W. Herschel 7 
were appealed to by La Place solely as giving an THE 
analogy in the progressive stages of the formation of & Artists { 
masses by condensation in other clusters. But La §§ and bef 
Place’s theory of the solar system is derived fromthe § 4 few g 
consideration that all the planetary and satellitary J interest 
movements so closely resemble each other inall their BF eyidencé 
conditionsthat one common cause must have produced J odicals, 
them. While he found such acause in the consolidation 9 manufa 
of a heated, vaporized, or nebulous mass by cooling politan 
throwing off successive rings, which under the im J artistic 
fluence of a variety of agents might have a tendency § ing to ir 
to condense to several centres, towards which the & rendere 
rush of matter (unless, most improbably, taking place product 
in exactly opposite directions) must produce a rota- Hf the sev 
tory motion. The planets having been consolidated, 9 supply 
portions of the nebulous medium still exist in the J formed, 
form of the zodiacal light or solar atmosphere, thene- the diss 
bulous matter of comets, and the etherial medium § §uffolk 
which offers resistance to their motions. The proces J not pre 
of condensation to a nucleus has its real examples Bi such 
in the heads of comets, as well as in the nebula of Bf given ; 
two of the asteroids, and most probably in the & individ 
cosmical matter from which meteorites ate COl- Hi space 
densed. Comets have been expressly spoken of by to the 
the late Mr. Baily as detached remains of the om 9] ment : 
ginal nebulosity, which “want of mass has saved Hi secure 
from the extreme condensation which the planets  well.di 
have experienced” ;—as having originally been pro @ The p 
jected in parabolas and then perhaps, from the resist’ @ its pre 
ance of the uncondensed nebulous matter, made to HH of the 
return in limited orbits;—as “a link between the Five | 
present and past states of our system, showing m thet three. 
obedience to the law of gravitation a presumption Pieces 
that that law has been unaltered since the system was bution 
nebulous, and now holds good in the nebula whieh into t 
remain unchanged.’ The geological doctrine of  racter 
central heat and the once fused state of the fied y 
render it probable that the same heat had at @ @@ Is th 
earlier time vaporized its matter. Objections have HH the p 
been raised against this theory on the ground of cept 
errors pointed out by Sir J. Herschel in certain caleu- the « 
lations of M. Comte in his view of it, but the theory Tani 
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tly more formidable difficulty is the fact that the 
of the rotation of the sun or of the earth are 
wot the same as those of the planetary and lunar 
ebulee, from which the planets and moon respectively 
. thrown off, as well as that the orbits are inclined 
ro sun's equation. But these deviations would 
rn result from the action of the dense resist- 
- medium in which the bodies would begin to 
move, accelerating the motions of the planets and 
aiellites and retarding that of the sun or primary; 
while the latter would, on the other hand, be accele- 
rated by the law of areas to a greater degree than 
the retardation; and from the existence of condensing 
forces acting in different directions to give the primi- 
tive impulse. Much needless dispute has arisen from 
mistaken ideas of the object and importance of such 
lations; which ought to be regarded merely as 
sible philosophical conjectures to give a turn to 
inquiry and correct ideas, but which are neither to be 
contended for as realities nor condemned as unsound 
or mischievous. The sole question is the preserva- 
tion of analogy and consistency, Equally unfounded 
are the reflections sometimes cast on these specula- 
tions as injurious to the doctrine of final causes. All 
investigations of final causes or rational natural theo- 
implies essentially the tracing out of the suc- 
easive steps and secondary means of those operations 
from which a Supreme cause isinferred. The further 
the train of physical causes can be traced the greater 
and more accumulative the proofs of a Supreme 
oral cause. Such a theory as the nebular (in pro- 
portion as it may be conceived to be confirmed ) adds 
precisely in this way to the evidence of unity of 
design evinced by the harmony of law and order 
throughout creation. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Pathological, 8, P.M. 
— Chemical, 8. 
— Royal Institution, 2. 
. Linnean, 8. 
= Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Mr. Harrison ‘On the 
Obstructions to Navigation in Tidal Rivers,’ 
= Horticultural, 3. 


. Geological, half-past 8. 
— Zoological, 3.—General Business. 


—Monthly Meeting. 





FINE ARTS 
THE FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. 

Tue second experiment of the Association of 
Artists for the above purpose has just opened :— 
and before commenting on it in detail we have 
a few general observations to offer. The growing 
interest in the Fine Arts felt by the public—as 
evidenced in the superior illustrations of our peri- 
odicals, the improving character of taste in art- 
manufactures, the establishment of schools, metro- 
politan and provincial, for mechanical and for 
artistic design, and other signs—is naturally tend- 
ing to increase the number of practitioners,—and has 
rendered inadequate to the annual display of their 
productions the space afforded on the walls of 
the several previously established institutions. To 
supply this deficiency the present association was 
formed. As this Society is under no liabilities for 
the dissemination of artistic knowledge like that at 
Suffolk Street or like the Royal Academy—and does 
not pretend to promote the advancement of Art by 
such occasional premiums or commissions as are 
given at the British Institution—it is enabled, by 
ndividual payments on the part of exhibitors for the 
space which they occupy, to throw its rooms open 
tothe casual visitor free of charge. The improve- 
ment in public taste which is by these means to be 
secured must, however, depend on the earnest and 
vell- directed efforts of theartistsassociated in its ranks. 
The present Exhibition shows a marked advance over 
its predecessor :—but it is an advance more in regard 
ofthe materialism of the art than of its spirituality. 

We hundred and twenty-six works in painting— 
three-fourths of which are pictures in oil—and five 
Pieces of sculpture constitute the number of contri- 
butions; and we are disposed to inquire not so much 
into the amount of general success as into the cha- 
Tacter of the general aim. Has any high and digni- 

Purpose, moral or social, inspired their authors? 
Isthere in the department of religion or of history 
presence of ennobling treatment? Is there per- 
ception of nice individuality in the portraiture,—in 
exemplification of social life,—or in the varied 
manifestations of natural effects? There are but few 
attempts in any of these directions—and yet 
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fewer instances of success. The rare exceptions 
testify, amid the masses of commonplace, to individual 
reserves, not to an onward stream of healthy and 
invigorating art progress. Successful pictures there 
are many; but it is, we have said, the success of 
matter rather than of mind. The technical is in the 
ascendant; and the artist and his palette are too 
frequently before us. This in an age of general en- 
lightenment implies far too narrow a view of the 
artist’s vocation. It shows a power and a purpose 
much below the mission of an association which aims 
at informing and improving the public taste by gra- 
tuitous access to the teaching on its walls. 

Of the many works which have pretension in 
poetry or history—and of the few which can boast 
success—is No. @2, an illustration from the fourth 
act of King Lear, by Mr. F. M. Brown, It repre- 
sents the scene where Cordelia, apostrophizing her 
father when asleep, asks : 
—Was this a face 

To be exposed against the warring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ! 

On former occasions we have had to speak of this 
artist in terms of praise: this year he unites to tech- 
nical merits a power of pathos without which the 
subject might have degenerated into either the 
maudlin or the commonplace. Mr. Brown has 
avoided both extremes; and has, notwithstanding a 
certain formality, realized an affecting picture. He 
has singularly succeeded in rendering the sentiment 
of his author; and the characters and treatment, even 
to the minor details, are given with intelligence and 
erudition. It might be alleged that the Lear is too 
gaunt—that the Cordelia exhibits a hue of over- 
wrought excitement—that the physiognomical deve- 
lopements of the subordinates express peculiarities 
little in accordance with the broad and philosophic 
view of history: but we are content to accept with 
acknowledgment a work wherein powers of imagi- 
nation are sustained by perception of fact, and inde- 
pendence of view has resulted in originality. 

Less lofty in intention, but equally powerful in its 
manifestation, is Mrs. Mclan’s little picture of 
Soldiers’ Wives waiting the Result of a Battle (92). 
The feeling which it excites reminds us not a little 
of our sympathy with the woman who in Wilkie’s 
‘Chelsea Pensioners’ looks over the individual 
reading the Gazette,—seeking for news of her part- 
ner’s fate. Suspense is strongly expressed in both. 
The group of soldiers’ wives here depicted, placed in 
the rear of a contending army, are listening with 
eager and anxious looks to the booming of artillery, 
every peal of which may carry destruction to their 
hopes and affections. While sufficient variety and 
contrast have been secured in position of limb and 
direction of body, there isin the whole a due amount 
of uniformity preserved to give the look of simul- 
taneousness and community of feeling. The intense 
anxiety expressed in the various heads takes nothing 
from their several characters of beauty, and passion 
has in no one of them been allowed to degenerate 
into caricature or grimace. 

Though of less pretension yet of considerable 
success is the picture of Highland Girls winnowing 
Corn, Fort William, Lochabar (100), by Mr. R. R. 
Mclan. The merit of his work exists in the look of 
truth which suggests that the scene has been studied 
out in the open air. The power of the reflected 
lights, which gives relief and reality to the forms, 
savours not of the study ofthe painting-room but of the 
observation of a vigilant eye.—No one of our students 
is a more diligent antiquary than Mr. Edward H. 
Corbould; and his scene of “Yhe Old Hostelrie— 
High Road, Knightsbridge, A.D. 1497, anciently 
called Kynge's-brygg (23), is a new testimony at 
once to the closeness of his research and to the 
danger of being betrayed into the production of 
works whose appeal limits itself to the archeologic 
few. In works like these great caution is required 
to avoid incident that marks merely an epoch or an 
hour, dividing attention with sentiment or story that 
has interest for all time. In the present picture Mr. 
Corbould has shown an improved employment of 
his oil pigments, and improved technical skill in other 
particulars. 

Among the six works contributed by Mr. R. S. 
Lauder Christ teaching Humility (55) is the most 
important. It is the finished study for the large 
picture which we noticed when submitted to public 





competition in Westminster Hall; and it is there- 
fore not necessary now to add more than to say 


| that certain discrepancies in details, which denote at 








one and the same time an ancient and a modern age 
—and at once a taste for the select and for the acci- 
dental—are here apparent. The study, which is 
highly-coloured, is detracted from by being covered 
with a glass; which imparts to it something of the 
mysticism inseparable from the picture-dealer'’s 
craft, besides making it imperfectly seen from the 
medium reflecting all objects into it. A clever study is 
thus injured,—by a mistake which disturbs the un- 
derstanding of more than one important picture in 
our National Collection. 

A Corner of the State Apartment in the Palazzo 
Cesarini, Genzano (311) is a mixture of actuality 
and fancy. Of the four studies of heads which the 
same artist contributes, Portrait of Himself (54) is 
the best;—though conventional in tone—low almost 
to blackness. More fresh is that of the Late Thomas 
Duncan, the Painter (72). 

In Mr. J. E. Lauder’s picture of Columbus (275) he 
is seen studying, from the manuscripts of his wife’s 
father, Bartolomes Monis di Palestrello, plans of 
future navigation. If he has not caught the in- 
spiration which the theme should suggest there 
is at least a display here of cleverness in paint- 
ing up forms and draperies in good bold style— 
More refinement in detailing the extremities of the 
lady who leans affectionately over her lord, is wanting. 
Yorick and the Grisette—The Pulse— Paris (103) is 
the well-known incident narrated in the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey..—The technique of the work is of Mr. 
Lauder’s usual ability. 

By another Scottish artist there is another treat- 
ment of Columbus —as seen regarding Drift from an 
Unknown Land upon the Seashore of Spain (223). The 
artist is Mr. A. Christie; but the picture is inferior to 
* Othello,’ by the same hand, exhibited on these walls 
last year. He has not here given the look of either 
prescience, speculation, or resolve proper to the great 
adventurer. One of the ordinary run of mortals is 
before us, who excites no more of our attention than 
the original would have done if seen examining on 
the sea-shore a shell or a pebble which he had just 
picked up. 

A very excellent study of 4n Old Man, by Mr. 
Alexander Fraser, is entitled Old Mortality (253). 
He is shown, in the words of the great Romancer, 
“clearing the moss from the grey stones, renewing 
with his chisel the half-defaced inscriptions, and 
repairing the emblems of death with which these 
simple monuments are usually adorned.” The figure, 
intent on his occupation, is painted in a free sketchy 
style; and the tone of the picture, low and gray, is 
well in unison with the character of the scene. 

Of the nine pictures contributed by Mr. L. W. 
Desanges, Melancholy (66) is that which will be 
preferred. It is treated with the double-lighted effect 
which having once brought an artist credit employed 
where it was wanted, he is apt to introduce every- 
where else. The great field of nature suggests 
no such special devotion to one phase. There is 
evidence of a susceptibility for beauty in most of 
these several works—occasionally detracted from by 
indulgence in scale above the natural size. This 
speaks more of heaviness than of that largeness of 
parts which, constituting grandeur of style, is found 
often among the old artists in forms much below the 
natural scale. The head of Naomi, in the picture 
where Ruth entreats that she may not leave her 
(282),-is an exemplification of Mr. Desanges’ capa- 
bility of carrying out breadth and scale without colossal 
proportions. The Sleeping Fountain (107), though 
but a sketch, is in a humour to which study and 
improved taste may well apply correction. 

Mr. H. Parker's Alarm—Signal— Smugglers Off! 
(354) is one of those stirring scenes which the painter 
has made his own—and which his coasting residence 
has so peculiarly fitted him to design. Surprise and 
the fear of detection are expressed in the actions more 
than in the countenances,—the picture being rather 
dashed in or indicated than carried to any extent of 
completion; and this look of rapid and hasty exe- 
cution may be a more consistent mode of rendering 
movement and flight than by the staid and studied 
contours of carefully drawn parts. The previous 
elaborations of this artist induce us to believe that 
in the present instance design, not chance, has directed 
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Mr. Parker to his end. The Covenanter (256) is more 
in the way of his former doings. 


There is much vigour and spirit in Claverhouse | 


mortally Wounded at Killiecrankie (290), by Mr. W. 
B. Johnstone. It has a feeling for colour different 
from that which we have been for years used to asso- 
ciate with the works of the younger Scottish artists. 


Let Mr. Johnstone study, and unite to his sense of | 


historic colour that of superior form. The inartificial 
look of the present composition—which is a positive 
quality—will, if persevered in and so associated, give 
him a fair claim to reputation. 


THE NIMROUD SCULPTURES, 


WHEN some weeks since we announced the arrival 
of several additional cases of Assyrian Antiquities— 
a large remaining portion of the valuable discoveries 
of Mr. Layard during his former excavations at Nim- 
roud—we promised to furnish our readers with a 
description of the new importation. We now, there- 
there, resume our articles on the subject. [For 
former ones see Ath, Nos. 1025, 1027, 1098, and 
1099.] 

Although this new collection docs not possess the 
varied interest which characterized the preceding 
arrivals,—it is on the whole in much better preser- 
vation; and has sustained so much less damage 
during its transit, that the specimens will be of great 
use in elucidating many parts of the former sculp- 
tures which were rendered obscure by their dilapi- 
dation. The importation now under notice consists 
of seventeen sculptured remains: of which one is a 
sitting statue in basalt—one a cuneiform inscription 
of twenty-two lines, exquisitely sharp in execution— 
and the remainder are friezes representing colossal 
figures of Divinities and important personages, and 
several small historical friezes ; together with frag- 
ments of painted bricks, which formed a continuous 
decoration above the slabs round many of the halls 
and chambers of the palaces of Nimroud—and other 
inscribed tiles of various dimensions. 

Notwithstanding that the historical friezes of the 
present collection possess much that is both novel 
and interesting,—the colossal figures are those which 
appear to us most worthy of notice, from the singular 
delicacy of manipulation displayed by the sculptor, 
and from the emblems and animals suggestive of the 
nature of the worship and religious sacrifices of the 
“kingdoms of the idols, whose graven images did 
excel them of Jerusalem and of Samaria,” Isaiah, 
c.10, vy. 10. The most remarkable of the series we 
shall mark as— 

No. 1.—Slab, 7 ft. 94 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. It re- 
presents a young and beardless personage habited 
in a long robe, the bottom of which is ornamented 
with a tasselled fringe. At the back and depending 
from his waist to his ancle is a succession of five 
feather-shaped fringes—or embroidered cloth to imi- 
tate feathers; and a cord with two tassels is suspended 
in front.—The dress fits closely to the upper part of 
the body; round the neck is a cord and tassels, and 
a necklace consisting of lozenge and square shaped 
gems placed alternately; and round the waist is a 
broad girdle in which three daggers are placed side 
by side. He has sandals on his feet, and his 
arms are decorated with massive armlets and orna- 
mented bracelets. On his head he wears the round 
cap with two horns, from under which flows the usual 
crisply curled hair, adorned by a more than ordina- 
rily long pendant bunch tied with cords and tassels, 
and long pendant earrings. His right hand is elevated 
and open; and his left is extended, holding a chaplet 
composed of large and small beads placed alter- 
nately. The countenance of this figure is handsome 
and dignified: and he differs from the other winged 
figures in having four wings—two smaller elevated 
and two larger deflected and drooping; and also in 
that round his neck are suspended two rings, from 
the upper of which depend three circles each con- 
taining a rosette-shaped ornament —and from the 
lower four circles each containing a star. The dif- 
ference between the two is strongly indicated. T'wen- 
ty-six lines of inscription run across the figure below 
the waist; avoiding however the left wing with the 
exception of two or three letters, and only partially 
encroaching on the right wing. May not these star- 
like emblems be connected with the worship of the 
Assyrian Venus, Mylitta or Astarte, whom Lucian 
believes to be identical with the moon or queen of 


| heaven? The horned head-dress may, therefore, be 
| a further emblem; as this goddess is sometimes 
represented with a bull's head, whose horns, accord- 
ing to Sanchoniatho, were emblems of the new moon. 
No. 2 is a colossal winged figure of Nisroch; size of 
| slab 7 ft. 7} in by 5 ft. 5in. He faces the reverse way 
to the preceding: that is, he looks towards the left,— 
whereas the other looks towards the right. This 
| figure has the eagle head and only two wings; his 
right hand is elevated holding the pine cone, and the 
left hangs down carrying the square basket. The 
dress is similar in shape to those formerly described, 
—consisting of the long robe, mantle, and orna- 
ments; but the borders of his garments are sym- 
bolically embroidered. One hem is decorated with 
the pine cone and lotus—another with lotus and 
honeysuckle, tastefully intermingled—whilst a third 
pourtrays a battle between himself and the human- 
headed lion, in which the former is victorious. It is 
worthy of remark that the eagle-headed human figure 
in this embroidery has four wings: and we would 
further point out the extravagant developement of 
muscle in the leg of the divinity. This exaggeration 
arises in no conceit or mannerism of the artist: for it 
is to be seen in all the statues of the Divinities of 
various epochs—as well in the sculptures from Khor- 
sabad as in those of all the palaces of Nimroud; 
and is evidently the conventional mode of indicating 
the strength of the principal Divinities and more 
important personages. We take it that the pine cone 
in the hand of the god and upon his robe are emblem- 
atic of the same strength and pride: for the Assy- 
rians and other nations, as well as great kings, are 
constantly likened to cedars, to figure out their high 
station, glory and protection of others, See Ezekiel, 
cc. 17, 31, 2 Kings, c.14, Amos, c.2, and Isaiah, cc. 2, 
10. These Assyrian sculptures are extremely valu- 
able as embodying the characteristics of the Shem- 
etic race, as expressed by themselves; delighting in 
ornament, wearing earrings and bracelets, fringed 
and embroidered robes, long beards, and flowing hair. 
The Hametic race, on the contrary, as shown in the 
sculptures of Egypt, have short beards—no earrings 
—short robes—and generally naked bodies. The 
Japhetic race, as exhibited in the Greek sculptures, 
show less abundance of ornament; whilst the elabo- 
rate beard and fringed embroidered robe are unknown 
in the monuments that have come down to us, 

No. 3 is another colossal winged figure—size of slab, 
7 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 4} in—having but two wings, and 
holding on his right arm a fallow deer, and in his 
upraised left hand a branch bearing five flowers erect. 
The figure faces towards the left, and is distinguished 
for the finished execution and high preservation of 
the sculptnre. His elaborately curled hair is confined 
round the head by a circlet with a rosette-formed 
ornament in front; and his mantle and robe, which 
resemble in form those already described, are both 
richly ornamented, fringed, and tasselled. 

No. 4. Similar winged figure to the last—size of 
slab, 7 ft. } in. by 4 ft. 2in. The dress is nearly the 
same, excepting that he has a chaplet of flowers or 
rosettes upon his head. He faces towards the right, 
and holds a goat on his left and an ear of wheat in 
his upraised right hand. 

No. 5. Colossal figure of the king—size of slab, 
7 ft. 24 in. by 4 ft. 84 in. The king is here repre- 
sented in the act of walking; his right hand being sup- 
ported by a long staff and his left resting on the hilt 
of his sword. The whole figure is in such perfect 
preservation and is so wonderfully finished that we 
are induced to describe it in detail :especially as the 
embroideries on thégarments appear to be legendary 
and symbolical. The top of the truncated cap and 
the cone which surmounts it are surrounded with 
gems; and the tiara placed round the lower part of 
the cap is richly decorated and tied behind with 
fillets, having several tassels at the ends. The hair 
and beard are arranged in clusters of minute curls 
too numerous to number, and so elaborately executed 
that every hair seems to be represented in its exact 
place. We presume this beard to be the beau-ideal 
of this appendage according to Assyrian notions; for 
the same care is bestowed on the execution of the 
beard in all the sculptures of Persepolis—and at this 
moment in Persia the beard is cherished with pecu- 
liar care, its dyeing and dressing constituting the 
principal operation in the bath, On the sleeves and 








breast of the king's under-robe is delicately traced | 


| ringlets upon the shoulders. 
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the mystic tree; and the sleeve has besides a 
of the stag butting at the honeysuckle, 
part of the under-robe is bordered by a fringe. 
above the fringe is embroidered a procession ute 
king and his attendants receiving the homage “ 
conquered nations. Another margin of his fined 
mantle is embroidered with the lotus and Pine = 
nated,—and another has the human-headed lion the 
bull, and the sacred tree. The cords which conf 
his robe round the waist have large tassels denesk 
ing; each end of his armlets is terminated by mos 
admirably executed bulls’ heads; upon his wrist ne 
several small chains united by a rosette ¢ ‘ a 
the point of his ornamented scabbard has two fighti 
lions | intertwined, and a small prowling a 
exquisitely finished and highly characteristic of the 
animals. 
: No. 6 is the upper portion of a colossal frieze. 
5 ft. 10 in, by 4 ft.—representing the king drinking 
and the attendant cupbearer with his fly-flap. The 
king wears the usual truncated cap, surmounted by 
the cone and surrounded by a diadem, tied bya fille 
the ends of which are richly embroidered with the 
winged bull. The neck of his robe is bordered by 
the winged bull and antelopes, separated by the 
honeysuckle ; and round the sleeve is the honey. 
suckle and pine-cone ornament. He hastwo daggers 
in his girdle, earrings and rosette bracelets, In his 
left hand isa bow, and in his right a cup. The eunuch 
varies in no respect from those which have bee 
already described; but the fly-flap is very perfectly 
made out, and the animal's head at the end of the 
handle is beautifully finished. 

Among the most interesting of the smaller his 
torical friezes is that which we are now about to 
describe; as it is the first containing a representation 
of woman, if we except those seen in the cars in the 
friezes showing the Evacuation of a City. 

No. 7. Triumphal procession towards the city — 
size of slab 8 ft. by 3ft. The walls of the city extend 
entirely across the frieze,—indicating that only a 
part of the subject is represented. Four battlemented 
towers are shown; and beneath the battlements are 
circular ornaments,—a decoration that induces the 
surmise that these are not the walls of the city, but 
the external boundaries of the palace. This ideais 
in some measure sustained by the figures of the 
women, as the upper story in eastern buildings is that 
appropriated to the females. On the walls are sever 
groups of women; each having her hair confined by 
a fillet round the head, but flowing in long loow 
Their dress consists of 
a simple robe, with a scarf or broad band round the 
waist. They are in various attitudes: the first having 
her arms extended and palms open, in the posture 
common in the East in pronouncing a blessing,—the 
second has her hands in the same position, but 
the arms more advanced—and the third, who 3 
alone, and apparently an older person, has only o 
hand raised. The gestures of the remaining twe, 
evidently youthful figures—are far more animated; 
the foremost having her hands extended as if point. 
ing to the view without and the objects of interes 
still beyond, whilst her head is turned towards her 
companion,—who has one hand raised, and seems 
speaking. Passing before the walls is a procession 
chariots; the first drawn by two horses led bys 
groom. In it stands the charioteer of a standart 
bearer. The emblem is contained in a circle, aul 
represents an armed figure standing upon a hone— 
or as some have thought a bull—and discharging # 
arrow from his bow. The next chariot resembles 
the last, but has no attendant groom. It, likews, 
conveys the charioteer of a standard-bearer; the staf 
of whose standard is visible, though the emblems 
broken away. The arms, appointments, and the trap 
pings of the horses are the same as those described 
in our earliest papers. ’ 

The next in interest is No. 8,—size 11 ft. by 3 
It represents a procession conveying prisoners and 
spoil to the feet of the conqueror, who, we presuilé 
will arrive in due course. The procession is led ¥ 
two officers of importance, habited in long fringe 
and embroidered robes, having swords with om 
mented scabbards and handles slung over ther 
shoulders, and sandals on their feet. The one ® 
bearded and the other beardless; the latter having? 
turban of embroidered linen on his head. Both ba 
their hands crossed in the attitude of respect ‘ 
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"Thee ot resting OR, their heads. Immediately succeeding 
fringe: a p two other officers similar in every respect, 

ession of th ing that the head of the eunuch is uncovered, 
homage ol that he is on the right instead of on the left of the 

of his fringe ed figure. Three bars of precious woods are 


ssa frieze 
‘Ing drinking 
y-flap., The 


these two. Following them is a single 

ch clad in the same fashion, and having two 
ae of an elephant placed above his head. His 
“ hand js upraised in the act of introducing a pri- 
rine distinction,—as may be inferred from his 
gowing robes and the decorated fillet upon his head ; 
shove which are two square vases. The feet of this 
risoner are bare; and his arms are tied behind him, 
the cord being held in. the left hand of a gigantic 
gldier, who follows with his clenched right hand 
devated as if in the act of buffetting his prisoner. 
The costume of the soldier is the high conical cap, a 
tunic reaching midway down the leg, quiver slung at 
his back, bow on his arm; and he has hare feet. 


placed above 


Fmounted by fH Above his head is a semicircular vase of different 
ed by a fillet form, with two handles. Then follows a eunuch,— 
ed with the fl excepting that he wears sandals, habited like the first 
bordered lyy fH prisoner, whose chief minister he probably is. Above 
ated by the fi his head is also a vase. His arms are bound and 
the honey. ff secured to the two barefooted, and evidently inferior, 
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prisoners who follow in succession. These two wear 
hort tunics and the fillet encircling the head. The 
wr which binds their arms and secures them to one 
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gse—in the left hand, which likewise holds the bow, 
_the right being raised in the act of striking with the 
gaff which he holds. Some have considered that 
the vases, &c. above the heads in this procession are 
intended to indicate the rank of each person; but to 
ur view they represent the spoil taken and brought 
vith the prisoners, and laid down on the ground be- 
fore the conqueror,—as in the battle scenes are repre- 
ented on the ground the dead bodies of the slain. 
—‘I give him charge to take the spoil, and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of 
the streets” Isaiah, c. 10.—We cannot leave this 
fiere without noticing especially the attitude of the 
principal prisoner who is brought before the con- 
qeror by the gigantic soldier. ‘The position of this 
prisoner suggests a passage in 1 Samuel (c. 15, c. 32), 
nwhich Agag is described as coming to Saul after 
the defeat of the Amalekites, “and Agag came unto 
him delicately.” 

No, 9,—size 7 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. —is a continuation 
(fa frieze in the former importation. It represents 
the passage of a river; this being the front division of 
the subject—as is indicated by the presence of the 
king, who is always placed foremost in every trans- 
ution, whether in the battle or in the chace. Here 
heisin his war-chariot; which has been put into a 
lg and more boat-like vessel than those in the 
former relievo. It is directed towards the coast by 
astrong and naked steersman, with a long paddle— 
popelled by three rowers—and further accelerated 
bymen towing on the bank. The king himself is in 
fill panoply of war; having his sword by his side, 
tree daggers in his belt, his bow in his left hand, 
ai two arrows in his right, whilst his battle-axe and 
quivers of arrows are attached to the side of the 
chariot. Berore him stands his eunuch, fully armed, 
pointing out to his observation the position of the 
&emy; and behind him is another of his chief beard- 
les officers, likewise completely armed. Four horses 
uweswimming behind the boat,—being guided by the 
fom who sits within it; and above is a man swim- 
ming, supported by the skin which he is inflating. 
No, 10,—-slab 4 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 3 in.—This frieze 
#9 18 @ continuation of that in the last collection 
representing the Evacuation of a City. In the 
‘over part of this portion is a car drawn by oxen and 
conveying women and a child. Behind it is the 
imepart of the animals partially contained in the 
aljoining slab, Before the car isa tree, and oxen 
and other animals are quite in front. In the upper 
Portion of the frieze are two scribes noting the spoil 
~flocks of shec p, rams, and goats, driven by a herds- 
man; and still further forward are two men bearing 
Punder,_but too much obliterated to enable us to 
Sstinguish their forms in detail. 

_No.11,—size 7 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft.—A Chief Eunuch 
i Battle. The eunuch is in his war-chariot with 


three horses, which are guided by his charioteer. 


The usual arms are attached to the chariot, all 
highly decorated; and the breast-plate and tunic of 
the chief officer are richly ornamented, while his left 
arm is protected by a plate of metal from the vibra- 
tion of the bow-string in discharging an arrow from 
his bow. Immediately over the horses hovers a bird 
of prey; and above their heads and beneath their 
feet are two men falling, pierced by arrows,—their 
arms scattered over the battle-field. Behind the 
chariot, and with their backs turned towards it, are 
two of the enemy; one standing, the other kneeling 
—both discharging their arrows: and in front of the 
horses is one who has already been wounded by two 
arrows, and who holds his bow in his left hand while 
with the right he endeavours to arrest the progress 
of the chariot. Another, likewise apparently in re- 
treat, has turned to discharge an arrow at the con- 
queror; and before him is one of the king’s soldiers 
deliberately plunging his sword into the breast of an 
adversary whom he has driven down on his knees, 
Behind these is an earthwork or mound, upon which 
two are contending—both on their knees; but the 
king’s soldier retains his sword and wicker shield 
which he holds between himself and foe—who is 
quite disarmed, his bow and quiver having fallen 
below. The king’s soldiers wear the conical cap— 
the enemy, the simple fillet. 

No. 12,—size 7 ft. 14 in. by 3 feet.—Rout and 
Flight of the Enemy. The conquerors are led by two 
horsemen, a eunuch and his companion shield-bearer; 
after whom come two bearded warriors, each dis- 
charging arrows at the flying infantry of the enemy. 
The shield-bearers have their shields slung at their 
backs, and seem to be holding the reins of the horses 
of their fighting companions and the manes of their 
own, The bearded infantry, wearing the conical cap 
and armed with bow, mace and sword, follow in mili- 
tary order in pursuit of the enemy. Under the 
horse of the foremost isa headless body; and sus- 
pended from the tasselled breast-armour or ornament 
of the horse (precisely like that worn in the East at 
this day) is the head of one of the vanquished. In 
front is a wounded soldier endeavouring to shield 
himself with his hand. The bows and arrows of the 
fallen and falling are scattered about the field of 
battle; and a bird of prey hovers over head. 

No. 13,—size 7 ft. by 3 ft.—The Flight. The 
king's chief officer in his chariot, accompanied by his 
charioteer, pursuing the cavalry of the enemy and 
driving it into a river. Four of the enemy are re- 
presented in rapid flight; whilst one of the infantry 
who has been struck down reaches out his hand for 
succour to a horseman, who attempts to aid him. 
One of the foremost of the fugitives seizes the oppor- 
tunity to turn and discharge his arrows at the pur- 
suers; and under the horses of the chariot isa wounded 
man attempting to draw out the arrows with which 
he has been pierced in the side and in the thigh. 
The direction of the heads is reversed in this frieze. 
They here face to the left instead of to the right. 

No. 14—-size 5 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft.—This again re- 
presents another scene of defeat and flight. Two 
horsemen armed with spears and wearing the conical 
cap are pursuing one whose horse has fallen. Behind 
is a falling figure; and overhead is a vulture carrying 
in his beak unequivocal evidence of having already 
preyed upon the slain. The front part of this subject 
is on another slab that has not yet arrived. 

No. 15.—Portion of frieze showing the winged 
emblem of the Divinity in front: the king following 
—and after him a winged figure with three-horned 
cap. Round the king’s neck are suspended mystic 
emblems—the moon, two stars, and the three-horned 
cap. 

The basaltic sitting statue and the inscription need 
no special description here; but in addition are, as 
we have said, many painted bricks—some semi- 
cylindrical in form. The ornaments represented on 
the bricks are handsome; containing the rosette and 
ornaments which we have been in the habit of con- 
sidering Greek. The most interesting of these frag- 
ments are the written and stamped cuneiform writings. 
It is most remarkable that so near an approach to 
printing as was made by the Assyriansand the Egyp- 
tians more than three thousand years ago did not 



































sooner produce the invention of modern times; espe- 
) cially when we find that even in its infant state the 
| art was perfect as far as it went. The art of block 
| printing may have been transmitted to China 








at this early period; and there advanced to that 
additional grade, namely, the transfer of the impres- 
sion to paper, beyond which limit it has only recently 
advanced in that country. Besides the letters, an- 
other curious and interesting impression is observ- 
able on one of these bricks: it is that of the foot- 
steps of a weasel, which must have sported over the 
recent brick before it had left the hand of the fabri- 
cator. The little animal and the mighty king have 
stamped the record of their existence on the same 
piece of clay. 





Fine-Art Gosstr.—The following additions have 
been made to the “ drawing and print” department of 
the British Museum since the statement to Parliament 
in 1848.—Jtalian School. Drawings, by Perino del 
Vaga, Parmegiano, and Domenico Campagnola. En- 
gravings from the works of Giotti, Taddeo Gaddi, 
Masaccio, Fra Angelico, Masolino, Domenico Ghir- 
landaio, and Pinturicchio. An impression of Mare 
Antonio’s engraving, from the design of Bandinelli, 
of the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, in the first state ; 
also an unfinished state of his print of the figure from 
Michael Angelo’s Cartoon of Pisa. A collection of 
the engravings of Toschi, containing impressions of 
all his works in their progressive states.—German 
School. Drawings by Hans Holbein and Weinix, 
Engravings by the Master of 1466, Israel von 
Mechen, the Masters of the Monograms S and TG 
[interlaced], &c. Mezzotintos by Count Siegen and 
Furstemberg.—Flemish and Dutch Schools. Drawings 
by Rembrandt, Eckhout, and Vinkenboom. An ex- 
tensive and valuable addition to the etchings of 
Rembrandt, selected from the Aylesford Collection, 
many of them in the rarest states, and some few 
unique, rendering the collection of this artist’s works 
in the Museum equal to any in Europe.—English 
School. Drawings by Laroon, Stothard, Lawrence, 
Carter, and Coney. A small collection, comprising 
some of the rarest portraits of the English series, by 
Elstracke, Simon Pass, Faithorne, &c. Additions 
have also been made to the works of Prince Rupert, 
Hollar, Hogarth, Barry, and Turner.—The number 
of visits by artists and students to the galleries of 
sculpture, for the purpose of study, amounted in 
1848 to 3,694,—and the number of visits to the Print- 
room to 5,813. 

In illustration of a portion of the last of his recent 
lectures on Painting, Prof. Leslie exhibited a drawing 
—a copy from a portion of Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last 
Judgment.’ It represents that group which Charon 
has under his charge at the bottom of the fresco. 
By whom the copy was executed we have been un- 
able to ascertain; but it is a drawing of much conse- 
quence to artists as an example of the great school. 
Its author has given in it so much of the style and 
feeling of the original, which presents such examples 
of the delineation of the nude, as to make it desirable 
that it should find a place in one of our public art 
institutions, where it might be hourly consulted by 
the profession. Those who have not had the good 
fortune to see the Sistine might thus form some idea 
of the ferribil via as it has been called. In Paris the 
Government commissioned Mons. Sigalon; who was 
many years employed on the copy of the great pic- 
ture—now in the Ecole des Beaux Arts—and had 
afterwards a pension granted him in consequence, 
The acquisition of the drawing in question—if it is 
for sale, and could be purchased—though but a por- 
tion of the picture, would be a worthy imitation of 
the example set by the French government. 

The second and last part of the Stowe sale of en- 
graved British portraits terminated on Tuesday last. 
The proof prints after Sir Joshua sold at unusually 
high prices. The Fishery, by Woollett, after Wright 
(a fine proof), brought 24/. 10s.—and Charles I. 
standing by his horse, by Strange, after Vandyck, 184. 
— Lot. 281, “ Elizabeth, daughter of Philip Lord 
Wharton, whole-length, highly finished in water 
colours,” was a drawing of the Countess of Castle- 
maine, by Faithorne, after the fine Sir Peter Lely, at 
the Duke of Cleveland’s. It sold for 6/. 6s. The 
real name of the lady represented did not, of course, 
transpire at the sale. Faithorne’s fine print of the 
head in oval brought nearly five times the sum that 
the drawing brought. 

Mr. George Patten has during the past week been 
exhibiting, at his house in Berners Street, the large 
picture which he has just completed of ‘Coifi the 
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High Priest destroying the Saxon Idols in the pre- 
sence of King Edwin in the year 625°—previously 
to its removal to the Royal Academy. As it will 


come under review in our notice of the forthcoming 


Exhibition at that place, it would be premature to 
enter now on a critical analysis of its merits. We 
may fairly say, however, that this is another of those 
great historical pictures which Mr. Patten has for 
some years past contributed to successive Royal 
Academy Exhibitions—with far less resulting patron- 
age than they have deserved. The products of his 
Art here grouped around this principal exhibition 
of the last work offer painful proof how little of 
taste there is in this country for the great style to 
which Mr. Patten’s pictures belong. Something of 
this no doubt is due to the impracticable dimensions 
which he employs — unsuited to the capacities of 
the modern English dwelling; but we fear there is at 
any rate small relish for the severe and grand treat- 
ment of pictures like, for instance, that of ‘ Dante 
and Virgil recognized by Rustitucci and Aldobrandi’ 
—one of Mr. Patten’s very best works; or for the re- 
finements of his ‘Wood Nymph,’ his ‘ Bacchante,’ 
and his ‘Cymon and Iphigenia.We had here an 
opportunity, on which we cannot congratulate the 
cause of Art, of again seeing the ‘Cupid taught by 
the Graces,’ the ‘Sappho,’ ‘Hymen burning the 
Arrows of Cupid,’ ‘ Latona and her Children,’ the 
* Flora and Zephyr,’ ‘ Venus caressing her Dove,’— 
and many other works of equal and unrewarded 
talent. 

The Edinburgh papers announce the death of 
Mr. David Scott, an artist of reputation and promise 
—but very little known, even by name, south of the 
Tweed. His last great work was a large picture of 
‘Vasco de Gama;'—but his best work was ‘ Para- 
celsus in the Lecture Room.’ His father was a 
landscape engraver,—and he himself for some time 
followed his father’s profession. He wrote clearly 
and cleverly about Art, and was an enthusiast in his 
calling. His funeral was attended by the members 
of the Royal Scottish Academy and by several gen- 
tlemen connected with literature and art who knew 
and understood his worth. He was in his forty-second 
year. 

Among the multitude of Hints and Directions to 
intending emigrants with which the press just now 
literally teems, we have been amused with the illustra- 
tive version of the emigration lesson delivered by Mr. 
Percy Cruikshank. It presents ‘ Incidents in the Emi- 
gration of John Smith, of Smith Town;’ and suggests 
in a picturesque and humorous manner some of the 
perils and annoyances of the emigrant’s early settle- 
ment. On his arrival in the wood with his family 
he receives calls from the “natives” in the form of 
varieties of the snake and alligator, prepared “to 
take the strangers in.” Then, John Smith stands 
in presence of the primeval timber which has to 
be removed before he can get a site for his house, like 
a mere dot of humanity before an exaggerated forest 
giant. Having felled a tree, he “floors” his house 
“in a style never intended,” from not having duly 
considered the direction in which the vegetable mon- 
ster would fall. The myriad birds transfer his 
“ crops’’ to their own :—and snowed in, in the winter 
above doors and windows, he has an exit only by the 
chimney. In the rainy season his log-house and all 
about it are converted into “ floating capital :” and the 
windy season suggests that an advertising business 
might succeed in the forest—“ as one puff would make 
the concern go, and carry all before it.” The exact 
meaning of the term “ monkey’s allowance” in these 


scenes of incipient civilization has also its peculiar 


illustration. The final moral is that of success by 
perseverance against all the difficulties which are 
here presented in their grotesque aspect :—and John 
Smith, aided by the Joneses and Robinsons, founds 
Smith Town. 

Among the great variety of sites which have been 
proposed for the marble arch removed from the front 
of Buckingham Palace, a correspondent of the Builder 
now suggests the front of the British Museum. 

A correspondent of the Leicester Mercury says 
that a subscription is on foot for erecting in West- 
minster Abbey a monument, with bas-relief and bust, 
to the memory of the poet Cowper.—lIt is said, too, 
that measures are likely to be taken by a committee 
at St. Ives to appeal to the country for funds to erect 
& monument to the memory of the Protector. St. 





Ives was the place at which Cromwell resided at the 
commencement of his public career, and his signature 
still exists in the church books. Slepe Hall (the 
site of his house) has just been pulled down,—and a 
portion of the inhabitants think that upon that spot 
the monument should be erected. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





DRAMATIC READINGS OF SHAKSPERE.—MUSIC HALL, 
3 STREET.—Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS (of the Theatres 
Royal, Manchester and Neweastle) will,on MONDAY EVENING 
next, give the FIKST of THREE READIN 
of SHAKSPERE, i 





HAMLET. Thursday, April 5, 
MERCHANT OF VENICE.—Admission, 28; Reserved Seats, 
33.; Private Boxes, 10s. and 15s.--To commence at Eight o’clock. 





KERL, HANDEL, AND HAWKINS, 

Our correspondent who called attention [ante, 
p. 284] to the Fugue attributed to Kerl, published 
in Sir John Hawkins’s ‘ History of Music,’ because 
of its resemblance to the chorus ‘ Egypt was glad,’ in 
Handel's ‘Israel,’ has, in a second note, remon- 
strated against the slackness and indifference of our 
comments upon his first communication. Our tone of 
remark is readily explained. Not having Sir John’s 
‘ History’ under our hands, we did not advert to 
the length of the specimen printed there, and were 
thus unprepared for the coincidence pointed out: 
—which is one not of first ideas merely, but of the 
entire movements. Our correspondent has obligingly 
forwarded us a copy of the Ker! specimen :—which for 
security’s sake we have verified. Handel's Fugue and 
Chorus (an essentially unimportant arrangement of 
notes in the first bar and one or two slight subsequent 
changes allowed for) are not similar, —they are 
identical ;—in structure, in modulation, in the second 
subject, in the number of bars! All theory of un- 
conscious resemblance—all apology for wilful appro- 
priation as justified by improvements introduced 
—here fall to the ground. One of three solutions 
must be accepted:—either the MS. score in Handel’s 
handwriting in Her Majesty’s Library is not an | 
authentic one, having undergone interpolation (a fact 
which no sane person who has had an opportunity 
of examining the MS. can possibly imagine),—or, 
Handel was a wilful appropriator of this organ fugue 
by Kerl,—or, Sir John Hawkins was imposed upon 
with regard to the latter. Now, let us recollect the 
tricks which in the last century both publishers and 
executants thought fit to play with music. We need 
hardly recall such well-known anecdotes as that of 
the Madrigal by Lotti, during Lotti’s lifetime given 
out by Bononcini for his own,—or that of Alberti's 
harpsichord Sonatas similarly published by Jozzi the 
singer as Jozzi’s composition ;—we need not point out 
that when MS. copies were so many and printed ones 
so few, the unscrupulous were tempted to audacities 
in theft which would seem in their very impudence 
to carry their own defeat. Yet, in the instance be- 
fore us the converse is proved :—since now comes 
the most curious point in the whole case. Whether | 
it were a plagiarism or not, Sir John Hawkins must | 
have accepted the specimen for Kerl’s as he received | 
it,—totally unaware of an identity so astounding. 
What is stranger still,—it appears by his preface that 
he was assisted in the press-supervision of his * His- | 
tory’ by Dr. Boyce, Dr. Cooke, and Mr. Stafford 
Smith,—three musicians of grave repute and well read 
in Handel. Yet none of the four can have remarked | 
the coincidence! Such an example of contempo- | 

| 





rary ignorance or carelessness is hardly conceivable. 
It becomes not ungenerous in those weighing proba- 
bilities by collecting evidence as to character to recall 
a passage which accidentally “turned up” in Boswell’s 
‘ Johnson’ when that book was recently consulted with- 
out reference to thismatter. “Sir John‘scarelessness,” 
says Boswell, “to ascertain facts is very remarkable.” 
Now, while we concede that the unscrupulosity of 
his period may (nay, did) tincture Handel largely, we 
must also suggest that the Historiographer’s imperfect 
knowledge or defective memory may have been 
accompanied by his credulity in accepting as Kerl’s 
what Kerl had no hand in. <A printed copy of the 
Fugue bearing an earlier date than the Oratorio could 
alone settle the question; and any one possessing such 
a curiosity would do the musical world good service 
by producing it.—Whatever be the event, the fact 
goes far to settle the value of “Sir John Hawkins’s 
* History’ ” as a book of reference. 





of the PLAYS | 
in which an Ideal Personification of the | 
Principal Characters will be attempted.— Monday, April 2, 1519, | 
i MACBETH. Monday, April 9, | 


| Puituarmonic Concerts.—More brilliantly 
| overture to * Anacreon’ could hardly be 
| than it was on Monday. The other instrum 
pieces “set before the Queen” were Bee 
| Symphony in B flat and the 
| Freischiitz’ and to ‘Athalie.” Signor Mario 
| twice, and was encored in a romanza by Mercadan, 
{which is a favourite with him: and the Ly “ 
|to *Athalie’ were repeated with increase da 
| joyment to the hearers. A sort of monol " 
| after the fashion of a similar composition com 


ental 
thoven' 
Overtures to ‘ De 


Posed 


in Germany for concert use by the clever actor and 
author Herr Eduard Devrient of Dresden—had 
prepared by Mr. Bartholomew,* and was recited } 
| Mr. Bartley, greatly to the benefit of the componitig, 
| —since the divisions thereof gain much by separa. 
|tion. The important melo-dramatic music to the 
| third act was given, and proved of very fine quality, 
The work has to be heard from the right point to be 
valued as it deserves; though every one must Tegret 
that its peculiarity of form makes such exceptional 
preparation and management necessary.—The Phil 
harmonic orchestra is now so good and under such 
excellent discipline that the inferiority and unste. 
diness of its inferior and unsteady portions— certain 
wind-instruments—are becoming more painfully ob. 
vious than ever. In the opening allegro to the 
Symphony perfection was vexatiously marred by the 
reiterated failure of the oboe in a passage which by 
this time every oboe ought to know by heart. Thee 
matters must be amended,—or our orchestra mug 
be contented to remain a quarter of a tone below the 
incomparable band it is accustomed to vaunt itself 
as being.—Another grievance of a totally different 
kind cluims amendment at the Philharmonic Con 
certs. It is vexatious that Her Majesty cannot 
come to enjoy good music without herself and g 
part of the general audience being vexed by bad 
manners; much quietness and comfort being banished 
from the entertainment by the curiosity of strangers, 
—who behave as if, when a Queen is in the case,a 
private gentlewoman may scramble for a stare at her 
as obtrusively as the milkmaid who elbows her way 
to a plank in St. James's Park to see Her Majesty 
drive past to Court or to “ The Houses.” 

















Concerts or CuamBer Music.—The Musical 
Union began its meetings on Tuesday. At the first, 
the novelty was Herr Otto Goldschmidt, a newly 
arrived North German pianist; who took the piano- 
forte part in Mendelssohn’s Second Trio,—and did 
fair and spirited justice to the music, which is very 
difficult. His execution is highly finished; but in 
one point or two we missed the emphatic solidity, 
free from exaggeration, essential to the melodies of 
Mendelssohn. To these expression is to be given 
by fullness, breadth, and simplicity of manner—never 
by over-refinement or by timidity. Of over-refine- 
ment neither M. Sainton nor Signor Piatti (the violin 


| and violoncello on the occasion) are wholly clear— 
| though the defect is obviously lessening in proportion 


as they become conversant with the great works of 
the German school. Of timidity (where it might be 


| remarked) Time will also probably relieve Herr Gold- 


schmidt, who appears to us a perfectly-trained and 
promising pianist. The Trio itself is more relished 
on each subsequent hearing: the three latter move- 


| ments are excellent for contrast and interest—QOn 


Tuesday evening Mr. W. S. Bennett gave his last 
Chamber Concert; with Mr. Banister for violin, Her 
Lidel for violoncello, and Miss Dolby and Signor 
Ferrari for singers.—_On Wednesday Mr. Lucas held 
the second of his Musical Evenings. 


Her Masgsty’s THEATRE.—Two singers wl 
known to the English public made their first ap 
pearance this day week in ‘ Ernani :’— Madame 
van Gelder and M. Bordas—both lady and gentle 
man French or Belgian. At the same momell, 
Madame Dorus-Gras, M. Massol and M. Romm— 
French or Belgian singers also—were contributing 





* We must call attention to one singular oversight in these 
new English “ heroics.” Throughout, the wicked queen 
described by her French name Athalie for Athaliah. Is 
Mr. Bartholomew’s translated text for music this ero 
might have been avoided by the exercise of a little ingt 
nuity:—but in his preliminary and connecting verse, t® 
as indefensible as that marvellous passage— 

A secret mandate from Semiramide, oes 
which used so whimsically to outrage our sense of right 
the English version of Rossini’s celebrated opera. 
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sree fifths to the cast of ¢ oo - ben! ee 
Italian Opera. This preponderance of vocal ta ent 
m one country—that country not Italy—is a 
henomenon which is new in music. But we do 
‘magine that Her Majesty's Theatre will profit 
not ne its participation in the “ entenie cordiale.” 
Seas van Gelder, whose voice we admired at the 
— Académie in 1848 [Ath. No. 1055] as the best 
soprano which that _theatre had possessed since 
Malle. Falcon left it, 1s heard to less ad vantage in the 
italian ‘Ernani’ than she was in the Frenchified 
‘Lombardi’ of Verdi. In the latter it must be per- 
ceived that her voice, though clear and pleasing in its 
upper notes, wants substance in the medium and lower 
tones of its register. She executes with bravura 
mther than with such completeness as implies pose 
of accent and measurement of tempo. As frequently 
happens in like cases of transplantation, Madame 
yan Gelder seems to have an erroneous idea of 
Italian expression :—strains and sighs where she 
should sing. She moreover shows difficulty in 
keeping pace with the orchestra —a shortcoming 
ghich is particularly unlucky when the music is 
ynisonally written so frequently as Verdi's, and 
yhen the band is always so coarse in accompaniment 
as Mr. Balfe’s, As an actress Madame van Gelder 
is active by way of being impassioned. She has 
lat all the approved devices of entrance, exit 
and attitude which bespeak training in, rather than 
feeling for, deep tragedy. Her personal appearance 
is pleasing. Were she a novice, we might hope 
that the sufficiency and soundness of her voice 
would encourage her to undertake the further 
studies required to fit her for first-class occupation in 
a first-class theatre. But—even had we not such me- 
mentos as foreign journals of seven years’ standing to 
ide us—Madame van Gelder displays that air of 
habit and decision which of itself bespeaks long pro- 
rincial practice and precludes much hope of progress. 
We are therefore disposed to imagine that her per- 
manent acceptance in England must depend on her 
vill and power to be generally useful. With regard 
to the place marked out for M. Bordas, the Ervani, 
there can be less doubt :—his case being simply one 
of ill-founded ambition working its ends by imi- 
tation rather than by intelligence. What his natural 
gitsmay have originally been, it is hard to divine in 
these days of transmutation; at present, he strikes 
w asa copy of Duprez in decadence—for in its 
prime that consummate artist’s voice, though always 
smewhat forced, was never tremulous, still less flat, 
ad though never electrically ready, always obeyed 
thecommand of its owner's will and skill! Signor 
Gardoni, who took the Prince’s part transposed, was 
labouring under a severe cold. All these “i/s” and 
“bis” had the effect of setting off Signor Beletti. His 
snging as Silva is admirable:—the part suits him 
perfectly,his noble voice is in its prime,—and he 
has gained much in measure, accent, and expression 
snce his arrival in England. In serious opera he 
merits as a singer all encouragement. To him we 
ae indebted for our pleasure of the evening; since 
the new soprano a little disappointed and the new 
tenor not a little displeased us—while the orchestra 
ad chorus were more than usually noisy, coarse 
ad unsteady. We wish Mr. Balfe would prevail 
won his foot and his baton to perform piano. On 
Saturday the two out-thumped the great drum,— 
making an effect more alarming than musical. 
i’ was on Tuesday repeated, with improve- 
ments, Signor Coletti made his first appearance 
this season as Carlo Quinto ; and he is always heard 
0 good purpose in Verdi's music, which, indeed, is 
better fitted for the bass than for any other voice 
m the quartett. That unpleasant opera ‘I due 
Fowari’ is “ put up” for this evening.—Madlle. Pa- 
di is announced as having arrived. 





Musical anp Dramatic Gossir.— Having at- 
tended the Second Concert of the Amateur Society, 
Ye report with pleasure on some improvement in 

band. A Symphony by Gade in a minor is 
W be performed at the next meeting. A chorus 
i Voices, too, now forms a welcome variety to 
¢ instrumental performances. ‘ Extremes meet;’’ 
ad while our “ Lords and Gentlemen” are thus sen- 
tly recreating themselves, it is pleasant to hear that 
i the other extremity of the social scale Music is 
“growing in grace.” At this same Amateur 





Concert we were informed that the Governors of the 
Foundling Hospital have wisely agreed that music 
shall henceforth form a part of the course of instruc- 
tion administered to the children of the establishment. 

The writer of the following note may be reminded 
that the Atheneum has never lost an opportunity “of 
agitating’ fur organ music: therefore we are glad to 
print his communication.— 

I noticed with much pleasure that in your last number 
you held out some encouragement to those who manage 
the Organ Concerts at Manchester. Can you not do some- 
thing to induce a similar experiment upon the fine instru- 
ment so completely lost in Exeter Hall, which can only be 
heard a few nights in the season. If two thousand persons 
can be found in Manchester to appreciate this description 
of music, we may reasonably expect that a sufficient number 
will be found in London to meet the necessary expenses. 

It may be added that in a recent local notice of the 
Manchester cheap concerts the organ is said to have 
“told’’ better than on any previous occasion.—The 
programme of the meeting for March 24, deserves 
emphatic notice for its good quality and variety. It 
included the March and Chorus from Beethoven's 
* Ruins of Athens,’ Lock’s Choruses from ‘ Macbeth,’ 
Balfe’s Gipsey Chorus from ‘The Bohemian Girl,’ Wil- 
bye’s Madrigal ‘Flora gave me,’ Mendelssohn's Duett 
‘The May Bells, and an instrumental Quartett.— 
We must now take leave of this interesting subject; 
but we do so with good cheer,—believing these popular 
Manchester Concerts to be in a healthy state, and 
encouraging all whom it concerns to watch them 





| 


betwixt the one and the other who has furnished so 
many themes to artists working in every form and 
order of imagination. 

We must content ourselves with mentioning that 
the Concertina Concert of Messrs. Sedgwick and 
Scates, was to be given on Wednesday evening at the 
Hanover-Square Rooms. 

It would seem as if Herr Labitzky has changed 
his purpose of coming to England this spring: since 
we are now informed that Herr Strauss, with his 
valiant two-and-thirty players,—and a corresponding 
quantity of new dance-music, may be expected here 
the first week in April. 

At a recent Concert of the Parisian Conserva- 
toire an ambitious and important novelty was pro- 
duced: being the opening scenes of the ‘ Prometheus 
Bound’ of AZschylus,—done into French by M. Léon 
Halévy and set to music by his brother. “It 
may well be supposed,” said a journal announcing 
the performance, “ that the composer has not in this 
pretended to revive a form of music which is lost for 
ever; he has only wished in one movement of his 
work, the chorus of the Oceanides, to give an idea of 
the effect which could be produced by the quarter 
tone—a characteristic element of the enharmonic 
scale of the Greeks.” In his report of the Concert 
for the Gazette Musicale, M. Berlioz keeps clear of 
the composition with more than his usual adroitness; 
no one being better skilled in writing criticism which 


judiciously and to manage them with a constant (not | is no criticism than he when it so pleases his inge- 


Quixotic) reference to high standards.—Since writing 
the above, we have received a letter from Liver- 
pool claiming priority of origin in cheap concerts on 
the score of certain “‘ Saturday Evening Concerts” 
held there,—for which also our good wishes are 
claimed. But our correspondent has hardly under- 
stood the argument of our interest in the Manchester 
meetings, since he speaks of crowds to hear “some 
bright particular star.” The converse of this is pre- 
cisely one of the points at which we are always 
labouring. “ Bright particular stars” are apt to ex- 
haust rather than to create a public—to derange 
rather than to assista settled body of musicians capable 
of executing good musical works, And it is because 
of their absence and of the willingness of the auditory 
to accept good music without any great notoriety 
among the executants that we have called the Man- 
chester cheap concerts “healthy.” This by way of 
postscript:—the heavy demands of the season will 
prevent us from soon returning to the matter. 

And now, let us look at another picture. To 
the wonder of no one, and to the regret of few 
besides the members of orchestra and chorus, it is an- 
nounced that the Ancient Concerts, after having out- 
gone the average span of mortal life—and existed three- 
score and fourteen years, have died not “like a dol- 
phin”—but like a dowager, out of sheer vacuity. 
Chance after chance for their revivification has been 
lost; great means disposable for their maintenance 
have been wantonly wasted; in ordering their con- 
duct, old traditions have been stupidly followed as to 
letter, more stupidly disregarded as to spirit. 
in short, which should have been a model for progress 
(since progress may be evidenced in revival no less 
than in creation) has been ingeniously converted 
into an example of musical malpractices :—and 
mark the consequence. Exeter Hall —that worst 
contrived, most uncomfortable, and most democratic 
of all music-rooms—has opened its mouth to some 
purpose; and into it have fallen, not only “the 
people” (or pawns), but also “ King, Queen, Bishop 
and Knight”— in brief, that very class of personages 
who used to throng the Hanover Rooms in support of 
the aristocratic entertainments called the “ Ancient 
Music.” No prestige of names and places will for 
ever continue to attract even “ persons of quality” 
to amusements where they are no longer amused 
or profited,—as the statistics of Fops’ Alley would 
show were they published: and the fate of the 
Ancient Concerts ought to be laid to heart by all 
managers, whether noble or popular, amateur or pro- 
fessional. 

It is advertised that Mdlle. Nau will appear in 
Easter week at the Princess’s Theatre, in a new 
Opera entitled ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian.’— 
Herr Nicolai has been setting ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ once again—and ‘tis said but heavily—for 
the Opera at Berlin. The subjects of Shakspeare 
and of Scott never grow old! There is no author 


That, | 





nuity. Hence, it may be conjectured that the 
Cantata pleased but sparingly. It is, nevertheless, 
to be repeated. 

“A good deal of curiosity,” says a New York 
paper, “accompanied, it must be confessed, with a 
good deal of controversy and hesitancy,” has been 
excited by the promised arrival in the Land of Pro- 
mise of an entirely new opera corps, consisting of a 
Signora Fasciotti, and Signori Ferrari, Tafanelli, and 
Castrone. The above list disposes us to take part 
in the “hesitancy:"—not a name thereof having 
travelled across the Alps. These are not days when 
new talent of any great value can be spared to the 
New World! 

Mr. Webster has signalized the royal performances 
at Windsor Castle by printing in a rich illuminated 
quarto volume all the plays acted before the Court 
there from the 28th of December to the 25th of 
January last. The text is given as it was acted:— 
the Gravediggers’ scene in ‘ Hamlet,’ for instance, 
being omitted. The volume is preceded by a frontis- 
piece, representing the Rubens room and the tem- 
porary theatre in which the dramas in question were 
performed. Fac-similes, with lace borders, of the 
royal play-bills, and lists of the company present 
on each occasion by royal invitation, make up this 
courtly tribute and managerial memorial. 

A correspondent calls our attention to an omission 
in last week's notice of ‘The Trumpeter’s Wedding’ 
[ante, p. 308], at the Haymarket Theatre. We 
should there have mentioned that the piece is merely 
a translation from a one-act trifle, by MM. Méles- 
ville & Bazin—‘Le Trompette de M. Le Prince," 
produced at the Paris Opéra Comique in 1846, 
Pointing out the impossibility of any English journal 
not exclusively theatrical, being, of its unassisted self, 
a match for the unwearied and silent race of appro- 
priators, we may here express our obligation for all 
such detective information : since it cannot assuredly 
be year after year administered without the world 
of even farce-writers being, at last, trained or shamed 
into making acknowledgment where acknowledgment 
is due. 

So often have we read of the farewell appearance 
on the stage of Mdlle. Georges, who has been a 
tragedy queen during six dynasties—to wit, the 
Empire, the reigns of Louis Dix-Huit, Charles Diz, 
Le Roi Citoyen, MM. de Lamartine et Cie., and M. 
le Président Louis Napoléon—that we receive the 
tidings once again very much as we hear the theme 
of an old-fashioned rondo, which, after passages of 
elaboration, suspension, episode, concord major and 
discord minor, returns and re-returns, till we begin 
to fancy that the movement will never come to an 
end. It appears, however, that the veteran Lady is 
this time really going to take leave of the stage. Malle. 
Rachel was to accompany her to the “ door of Private 
Life,”—or, in plainer words, to assist her in her part- 
ing performance by appearing with her in the tragedy 
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of ‘ Rodogune.’ —But the “stars of other days” are 
disappearing from the firmament of French drama 
rapidly enough to give M. Béranger (or M. Béranger’s 
successor, were there such a person) text for a new 
song with the familiar burden. The journals announce 
the retirement of Mdlle. Anais; whose wondrous 
youthfulness has been the theme of admiration for 
more than a quarter ofacentury. Mdlle. Mante, too, 
the greatest grande dame in French comedy—whose 
demeanour was surprising for its grace, her circum- 
ference considered, — is just dead. What are 
our neighbours to do for their genteel mirth ?— 
We perceive that poor Marie Antoinette has been 
brought upon the boards at the Ambigu-Comique :— 
further, that yet one more tragedy on the subject of 
“Strafford” has been recently produced at the 
Thédtre Odéon. 

The Olympic Theatre was on Thursday totally 
destroyed by fire; which broke out while the actors 
were in the house dressing for the evening's per- 
formance,—but most fortunately before the doors 
had been opened to give admission to the public. 





MISCELLANEA 


Humboldt'’s ‘Kosmos.’—Feeling that the present controversy 
respecting the different editions of Humboldt’s ‘ Kosmos’ 
may lead to a misunderstanding as to my position as the 
publisher of the first translation, I think it right to lay the 
following facts before the public.—In the year 1845, the 
moment I saw the original work announced, I determined 
on publishing a translation ; feeling assured, from the great 
reputation of the distinguished author (and my position as 
a foreign scientific bookseller gives me great opportunities 
of observing), that it would be welcomed by the English 
public. I was entirely ignorant of the intentions of other 
publishers in the matter, and entered on the publication 
with perfect good faith. The translation was confided to a 
gentleman of great scientific attainments, whose previous 
translations had been extremely well received; and no ex- 
pe.ise On my part was spared to make the translation such 
as would meet the approval of critics and of the public. 
Indeed, so sincerely desirous was I to bring about such a 
consummation, that I willingly incurred the expense (occa- 
sioned by difficulties and consequent corrections in the 
translation) of printing the first seven sheets no less than 
six several times.—I have no wish to enter the lists against 
other publishers; but I may be permitted to say that the 
result of the affair has been to deter me from undertaking 
the translation of several important works :—among others, 
that of Cotta’s ‘Briefe tiber Humboldt’s Kosmos.’ The 
early sheets of these valuable notes were pressed upon me 
by M. Weigel, of Leipsic, the publisher; but fearing that, 
in the event of the work being successful similar consequences 
to those which followed the publication of the ‘* Kosmos’ 
might ensue, I declined the offer:—and it was with much 
hesitation that I undertook even Schleiden’s work—* The 
Plant, a Biography.’ All this I write not to commend my 
edition of ‘ Kosmos,’ but merely to point out how far the 
public are benetited by the want of some better understand- 
ing among publishers in the matter of translations,—and 
also to place before the public what I consider to be my 
true position in the affair. Tam, &c., H. BAILLIERE. 


Hydraulic Engines. —In noticing the hydraulic 
cranes at the General Terminus Railway Company’ s 
Wharf, some months since, we stated our conviction 
that the time was not distant when this new power, 
or new application of power—the pressure of water 


in air-tight pipes—would be made largely available | 4 


as a motive force. We have now the satisfaction of 
stating that there is no longer any doubt as to the 
applicability of this power to machinery. We have 


| engine must speedily come into general use.— Glasgow 
Citizen. 


| returned from viewing the House of Lords; 





Decorative Symbols in the House 


much struck by the beauty of the gilding and ornament and 
the general magnificence of the place. But are there not 
too many lions and unicorns sprawling over it? Why 
not introduce some symbols connected with the Colo- 
nies? The Irish harp is several times repeated: and surely 
some of the other dependencies of England are equally cre- 
ditable to her and equally deserving of notice. ‘The Indian 
tiger, Cingalese elephant, Canadian beaver, Cape zebra, 
or Australian kangaroo would be quite as ornamental and 
significant, and save the constant repetition of the lion, 
&c. Do you think the Government could be induced to do 
** justice to the Colonies” in this matter ? F. 

Chelsea, March 17. 

Discoveries at Fountains Abbey.—When the mem- 
bers of the Archeological Institute visited Fountains 
Abbey in the summer of 1846, Mr. J. R. Walbran, 
of Ripon, the author of the * History of Gainford,’ 
announced a discovery which he had made, namely, 
that the abbot’s house was not on the west side of the 
abbey as had always been supposed,—but that it stood 
not far from the Lady Chapel, south-east of the choir, 
where the river Skell was arched over for a consider- 
able distance. The place is, or rather was, covered 
with a thicket of underwood and several tall trees; 
and it was not supposed that much or any remains 
of it existed. TIlowever, during this winter the pre- 
sent noble owner, the Right Hon. the Earl de Grey 
instructed the steward of the abbey grounds to re- 
construct all the broken down parts of the fine arches 
on which the abbot’s house formerly stood, and under 
which the river flows. In doing this, and on reaching 
a level just above the perfect parts of the structure, 
the workmen came to fine pavements of encaustic 
tiles, the bases of two rows of clustered early English 
columns, and broken Netherdale marble shafts similar 
to those now to be seen in the choir and Lady Chapel. 
The relics that have been discovered are a silver 
spoon, weighing about an ounce; a small silver orna- 
ment, with a lion’s head in fine relief; a few unim- 
portant coins; a quantity of lead piping; 
oyster shells; and some coals. The 
to spread over an extent of ground not much less 
than the nave and choir of the abbey church; and, 
from what has already been uncovered, 
that the whole ichnography of this important build- 
ing may yet be retrieved by a careful excavation. 
There are remains over the west end of the arches 


of a dais, the step being ornamented in front with | 


quartrefoils ; and the wall fronting the Lady Chapel 


appears to have been decorated with an arcade of | 
Mr. Walbran informs us | 


early English columns. 
that the whole of the remains—excepting, perhaps, 


some of the tiles—prove that the original building | 
had been erected at or about the time of the three | 


Johns who were abbots from a.p. 1210 to 1245, and 
built the new choirand Lady Chapel. The fragments 
of “ perpendicular’ work that occur are, no “doubt, 
the remains of Abbot Huby’s “new chamber” — 
p. 1494-1526. It was in a description of where 
an homage was done to this dignitary that Mr. 
Walbran first ascertained for a certainty that the 


| abbott’s house was on this site. — Darlington and 


had the pleasure of inspecting a model engine in the | 


office of the Gorbals Gravitation Water Company, 
Portland Street—and which is the most beautiful and 
simple contrivance we ever saw. The model is about 
one-horse power, with a horizontal cylinder, and 
having a twelve-inch stroke. The water, which here 
has a pressure of about 210 feet, is introduced to it 
from a common house-pipe; and such is the simplicity 


Stockton Times. 





To CornRESPONDENTS.—J. P. A. Brass Rubbe r—An Oldand 
Constant Reader—J. T. C.—J. F. S—R. F.—S. P. W.—C. M. 
—An Hon. See. to a Provincial Public Library—received. 

A. B.—Among the communications to which a journal is 
subject, and which we would rather discourage, are letters 
from disappointed candidates at elections, impugning the 


| conduct and motives of those who have not elected them. 
| In the case to which allusion is here made, A. B. informs us 


of the machine, that a child could work it and regu- | 
late its speed at pleasure by the mere turning of a | 


handle. The great advantage of this engine consists 
in the fact that it can be put up in any flat of a house 
of any street wherever, in fact, there is a water-pipe. 
It takes up very little room ; it registers the quantity 
of water it uses (which, by the way, may be again 
available for several purposes, as it leaves the engine 
as pure as when it entered); and it may be erected 
in those localities in cities where steam-power is pro- 


| intrusted to C, 
| differed very strongly ; 


| certain Anacreontics, as he calls them,—being wretched | 


hibited on account of danger and nuisancefrom smoke, | 


and without raising the rate of insurance. It will be 
much cheaper in every respect than a steam-power 
engine. 
James Steel & Sons, Dundee.—In all processes re- 
quiring engines of from two to six or eight horse power, 
such as coffee-grinding, baking, turning, letter-press 
machine printing, &c., the gravitation water-power 


The model has been constructed by Messrs. | 


j 


| 


| 


that the reason of his non-election to a certain office was, 
- the discussion of the testimonials was entrusted to 

D. and E. F. and another; of whom the first he takes to 
- his enemy, and the second is described as being always 
led by C.D. Now, it happens curiously enough that we 
know more about the circumstances of this particular case 
than our correspondent imagined. The discussion was 
D., E. F. and two others. C. D. and E. F. 
but all four agreed in rejecting 
Will our readers believe that this 
in case we should want to know 
whom we have called C. D., to 


A. B., our correspondent. 
A. B. actually refers us, 
more of the gentleman 


Greek verses made on the occasion of that gentleman’s 
having a temporary lameness. The point and wit and joke 
of the verses is, that A. B. says that C. D.’s understanding 
has always been lame. Our readers will see that the 
patience of editors issometimes severely tried by idlers, who 
are not content without showing that they believe us to be 
as idle as themselves. Journals have their faults as well as 
other human institutions; but when did any one which 
belongs to the more reputable majority pay attention to a 
correspondent who directs his spleen against a bodily 
infirmity, whether in bad Greek or in bad English? 


of Lords.—1 have just 
where I was | 
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handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with giltleaves, 
price 2, 16s. 


vanced state of geographical researct ether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, ore i the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


or emery New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
. Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
The Mays of of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price ls. 6d. 
| “The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way : it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education. 
| Edjnburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co, 
Simpkip & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co, 





The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- | 4 








ust pub lished. in ». cloth, price 78, 6d. 
GcRIPTURE METAPHORS. 
Rev. JOHN L ADAMSON, Minister of St 
Author of * Abraham the Father of the Faithful, 
Brethren,’ &c. 
Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh; Frederick Shaw, 
Simpkin, Me burgh. & Co. London. 


By the 
David's, Dundee, 
* Joseph and his 


Dundee ; 





t published, feap. Svo. price 4s. 6d, 
YASSION. ‘WEE K: a Selection of appropriate 


Poetical Pieces, arranged according to the Gospel Narrative. 
Wi lis um Pickering, 177, Piccadilly 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
and ADVENTURES of SIR 
GINALD MOHUN, Bart. 
LSORGE JOHN CAYLEY, 
Canto Fixsr. 
w. Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 
THE — PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEAR, 
mpressions of the celebrated 
\HANDOS- PORTRAIT of SHAKSPEAR, 
/ printed from the Private Plate, beautifully engraved b 
Rosert Coorer for the Duke or Bucktncuam, may now be ty 
price lus. Gd. on India paper; proofs on large paper, from Stowe 
(only six copies left), 21s. Size of plate, 124 by 16 inches. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


TRE ATISE PUBLIC SLAUGHTER- 
4 HOUSES, considered in connexion with the Sanitary 
Question, Illustrated by Plan me of the toy Abattoirs, &c. 
y RICHAKD R, GRANTH M.Inst.C.E. P.G. 
Well, 59, High Holborn ; ome ‘tea Baond Bigg, 
liament street. 


THE LIFE 
I RE 


By G 








on 


53, Par- 
, ‘Now ready, N cap. ves. 
GHADOWS of the NEW CRE ATION; 


The Night of Korrow and Morning of Joy. 
SEPHAS, 
Cha aries Wrizht, 


an M fonday, 
r Ss 
YHODODEN DRON S ‘of the SIKKIM- 
\ HIMALAY A. From. Prowings and Descriptions made on 
the spot. By Dr D. HOt F.R.s. Imperial folio, Ten 
highly finishes i Sat P ies. * 
NOT —In consequence of the demand for Dr. Hooker's 
* Rho jode a of Sikkim-Himalaya’ having exceeded the anti- 
cipations of the Publishers. Subscribers will receive their copies 
strictly in the order of their subscription. All subscribed copies 
will, however, be completed before the end of the month. 
Reeve, Benham & Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


or, 


London : 3, Argyll-street. 


In a few days, 
YHE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY ; wih 2 Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the 
Science. y J. MCCULLOCH, Esq. 
Fx marsh z dition, pata a improved, and enlarged. 
A. & ¢ Edinburgh : _Lon gman & Co. Ly le ondon, 
‘Fro m the latest Official Surveys, price 33, | . 
of INDIA 1849; including 
ites of “all the recent Military Operations in the Pun- 
3 by 174 inches, in 2 neat portable case. 
&. Black, Edin! yurgh ; Lougman & Co. London, 


This day, in Svo. price 78. 6d. 
por: ORM and SOUND, can their Beauty be 
de pendent on the same Physical Laws? A Critical Inquiry. 
dedicated to the President, Council, and Members of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts. By THOMAS PURDIE 


A. & c. Black, Edinburgh ; 
MAX UAL of MINERALOGY; The 
I Natural History of the Mineral Kingdom ; B.S a 
General Introduction to the Science, and Descriptions of the 
ate Species, se F the more receut Discoveries and Che- 
mical Analyses. By JAMES de OL, F.RS.E. F.G.5. Assistant- 
Secreta ‘ 7 foes 
ac 


~CRIPTURE 
\ Discoveries in 


Author of 
THE PEO! 


Longman & Co. London. 


ast ready, in post Svo. (pp. 596) price 128, 


ical Socie 
, Edinburgh : “Longman & Co. London. 


ILLUSTRATED from Recent 


Palestine, with a Map. Price2s, By the 


*LE'’S DICTIONARY oF Rhone BIBLE. 
Simphin, Marshall & ¢ Nae 
w ready, price 28, ‘ 
prort HYL AXIS: ; or, the Mode of preventing 
e by a due Appreciati m of the grand Essentials of 
LIGHT. AIR, and WATE 
By EDW AKD B ASCOME, M.D. 
S. Highiey, 32, Fleet-street. : 
ady, 2 vols. Svo. pp. 1 70, pric 
YHE P 1c TU RE COLLE CTOR'S. MANU AL, 
adapted to the Professional Man and ioe peetteers being 
A DICTIONARY OF PAIN 3 
containing Fifteen me ——. Semen thy _ any other work; 
ethe 
AN ALPHABETIC xt AKRANGEMENT or. Ni 
SCHUL A IMITATORS, AND CUOPYIS 
f the —"s ous Masters ; and a 
cL ASSTPIe ATiON OF SUBJECTS 
showing the names of those who painted in the several depart- 
ments of Art, thus affording, in all uncertain cases, a clue by 
which the judgment ms uy Ln guided, the opinion strengthened, and 
the dou ut remorse i. JAMES Kt HOBBES. 
Ww. Boone, New Bond- -street, London. 


i BOTANICAL WORKS 7 PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
SCHOOL BOTAN Y; or, Rudiments of 
Botanical Scien 


New Edition. 5a. 6d, 


Vitality, 


the 


400 Illustrations. 


II. 
PH VEGETABLE KINGDOM; 

Structure, Classification, and Uses of Plants; 
upon the Natural System, Second Edition. 
Price 308, in cloth. 


IIL 
(THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, Structural, 
Physiological, and Medical. With a Sketch of the Artificial 
Methods of Classification, and a Glossary of Technical Terma, 
Price 128, cloth ; 
he Glossary may be had separately, price 5e, 
*.* The Elements of Medical and Economical 
Botany, illustrated with numerous Diagrams and Woodcuts, is 
nearly ready. 


or, the 
illustrated 
500 Illustrations. 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
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TE;HE PREVISIONS of LADY EVELYN, 
(From ‘THE TRIU EI OF TIME,) _ THE CON- 

CLUSION, by the Author of ‘®# MILIA WY NDHAM,’ forming 
the 26th Volume of Tue Partour Liprary, is now ready, price 
One SHILLING 

Volumes recently epee *FAMIL ‘Y PICTURES, by A. La 
Foyraine; ‘TH a -PROCTOR, by Wituiam CakLeton , 
*EMMA, by ys yh 

Simms & M‘Intyre, 3, "Pater noster-row, London ; 
street, Felfast. 


Gratis (by poft 4 Stamps. 
Williams gG- Dorgate’s 
Catalogue of German Gooks. 


XM ne Edition. 
AG Wenvietta- Street, Covenr- Garden. 
London. 


pe AW LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIET Y.—Fleet- 
4 street, next St. Dunstan’s Church, 22nd March, 1849.—NOTICE 
IS HEREBY GIVEN that the BUOKS for aes rring Shares 
in this Society will be CLOSED on THURSDAY, the 2>th inst., 
and will be RE-OPENED on THURSDAY, the isth day or April 
next.—'The Dividends forthe year 1848 will be payable on Friday, 
the 13th day of April next, or any subsequent day (Tuesdays ex- 
cepted) between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWN 
Presideni—His Grace the DUKE of RUTLAND, K.G. 
Tice- Presidents. 
The Right Hon. the EA RL FITZWILLIAM, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
The Kight Hon. the EARL of CARNARVON, 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sydney. 
The Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 


The Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton. 
Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart. M.P. 


and Donegall- 








YES, Actuary. 


ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
2, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 





Directors. 
Chairman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq. 217, Strar 
Deputy- Chairman—GEORGE BERKELEY NA KRISON, Esq. 
24, Great Tower-street. 
Burion Archer Burton, Esq. 10, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s 


Robert Makin Bates, Esq. }. 41, Norfolk-street, Strand. 
Charles Benj. Caldwell, 3, Orchard-street, Portman-square. 
Samuel Whitfield Daukes. sg: 14, Whitehall-place. 
The Rev. Richard Lee, M.A. Kectory, Stepney. 
Sir George Graham Otway, Bart. 6. vortman-square. 
George Robert Paul, Esq. Po: Lodge, Worthing. 
Henry Corbett Taylor, Esq. 1 § St. John’s Wood-road. 
Major-Gen. Harry Thomson, 3, Park-square West, Regent's Park. 
Captain Wetherall, K.N., Castie-hill Lodge, Ealing. 
udjtors. 
‘Thomas Charles Rates, Esq. | Henry Williams Hodgson, Esq. 
John Fitzgerald, Esq. | Francis William Stone, Esq. 
Physician —Protheroe Smith, M.D., 25, Park-street, 
#rosvenor-square. 
Surgeon—Barnard Wight Holt, Esq. F. RCS , 30, Abingdon-street, 
j estminster. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Holt & ‘Aubin, 2 26, Bucklersbury, 
Bankers— Messrs. Strahan, Paul, Paul & Bates, 217, Strand. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

Economical Rates of Premium computed expressly for the use 
of the Company, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a 
great mal of ways, to suit the objects and circumstances of the 


Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
pape capital—by the registration of assignments of policies— 
he admission of age and interest, during life, where the same 
Fi been satisfactorily proved, and by other reg ulations for facili- 
tating the objects and protecting the interests of all bona fide policy- 


The usual commis- 


‘Manager. 





sion allowed to solicitors and agents. 
By order of the * pond of Directors 
OULS MORE, 
N 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
At the last Annual Meeting, held on the 30th November, 1948, it 
in annual premiums 7,60 
A bonus was also declared, by which nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
‘was added to all the participating policies. The following abstract 


olders. . 
Full particulars stated in the -geaaeaaa 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
‘was shown that the business of this Society had materially in- 
creased during the past year: 508 new policies were issued, yielding 
28. 

will show the effect of _, a on a lives, and on one of 
the most numerous class of diseased live: 





Bonus to Policies issued on Healthy Lives at the ages of 
30 an 60 





it 


ey, 


Sum 
now 


payable. 


paid. 
sum 
Assured. 
ra) 
a2 
= 
oO 
a 


now 
| payable. 
Ss See 
. 8 | a J. 
11415 9111415 9 
65 11 11;1065 11 11 
16 12 2/1016 123 2 


No.of Annual» 
Premiums 


| No.of Annual 
Premiums 


&. 
7 (1000 
4 (1000 
1 (1000 


| 
>| 
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é. | ad, & ad. 
ise 195 19 41195 io 4 
1000} 111 19 7.111119 7 


1000} 27 6 51037 6 5 
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Bonus to Policies issued on Consumptive Lives at the ages of 
30 and 50 
aa, 


no 
payable. payable. 


No. of Antiual 
Premiums 


| 
=| 


\4.|£08d| 428 d. 
7 }1000} 175.17 1/1175 17 1 
4 (1000) 105 - 81105 6 8 


1 '1000, 27:13 91102713 9 39 4 





‘1039 4 9 

Copies of the last Annual Report. Fi rms of Proposal, &c. sent 

free on application to FRANCIS G. P. NEISON. Actuary, 
25, Pall Mall, London. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, Vol. 1V. and last of 
ECTURES addressed chiefly to the WORK- 
4 INGCLASSES. By W. J. FOX, M.P. Including a Speech 
on Mr. Hume's Motion for Representative Reform, and a Pre- 
fatory Address of ‘COUNSELS to the WORKING CLASSES.’ 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS. 


With Index of nearly 55,000 Names, containing SIXTY-FOUR 
MAPS, compiled from the most authentic sources, and engraved 
upon steel, with great beauty and distinctness. P . elegantly 
but Substantially half bound in Turkey morocco. three guineas, 

“This work is correctly described in its title—it is a *Goop 
Famity Attas,’ compiled with care, executed with great beauty, 
and sold at a moderate price : and we observe that creditable ex- 
ertion has beensmade to bring down the information to the latest 
moment. *— Atheneum, 

London : John Betts,115, Strand (ne ney’ opposite Exeter Hall); 
A. Todd, Dublin; Thacker & Co. Caleutt 


TICTORIA LIFE ASSUR ANCE COMPANY, : - 
18, King William-street, City. Established 1838, 
Trustees.— Benjamin Hawes, Esq. ; Charles Baldwin, Esq. ; 
homas Nesbitt, Esq. 

The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advantages offered by 
the Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain 
on credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or reside 
abroad is granted, and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign 
risks is published. 

Four sifths, or 30 per cent. out of the profits are appropriated to 
assurers entitled to share therein. 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or income, 
and also on the guarantee of most eae personal sureties. 

See _ VILLIAM R. ATR AY, Actuary and Secretary. 








ARG US LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Wi liam Leaf, Esq. be sputy-Chairman, 
Edward Bates, Thomas Kelly, Esa. 
luditors— Professor een, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
$q. 2, er 
mesulting 2 Actuary—P rofessor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
million, and an income of 65,0001. annually increasing, arising 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the annual 
The Tab ae on the non- participating principle afford peculiar 
given sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
Premiums to Whole Term. 


9, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humphery, —< o~ M.P, 
Thomas Camplin, Jeremiah P ilcher, Esq. 
Phusician—Dyr. J eattres , Finsbury-square. 
Standing Counsel—sir John Romiily, M.P. Solicitor-General. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
from the issue of upwards of 6,000 polici ies. 
to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
premium, 
advar o the assured, not offered by any other office, —for 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 
Age. 


Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairmun 
William Banbury, Rupert Ingleb 
k "la. 
Esq. 
James Clift, Esa. ewis Pocock, Esq. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esc rick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
yearly premiams); and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 
Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment ofa 


Assure £100, 


Seven Years. With Pr fits 


One Year. 


Without Profits. 
£111 10 
207 

1 


| 
| 
| 
| £017 8 
i 8 1 
0 
1 


£019 1 
27 
1 169 2 
: 11 119 10 | 4 
60 | 32 4 317 0 | 6 10 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 
Claims paid in one mont.. after proofs have been approved. 
E. B. AT ES Resident Director. 


YROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806. 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1.137.753. 

Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678,000, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 

Directors. 

Kap Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairm 
e Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-C a 
Henry B. Ale oa der, Esq Villiam Ostler, pe 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. George Round, 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, ‘eq. 
Alexander Henderom, M.D. bs rederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Es William eeee Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams, 
ohn A, Beaumont, Esa. Managing Director. 
P. hysician—Jobin Maclean, M.D. F.S.8.,29, Upper Montague- street, 
Montague square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE peoerte ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Premiums. 


4 
oll 
0 





| Bonuses added subse- 
jquently, to be further 
increased annually. 


£1298 20 
23117 8 
114 18 10 


Date Sens 


Original Premium. 
Polic y.| Insured 





106 | £25 
1008 


1000 


£79 10 10 Bxtingeiened | 
3319 2 
34:16 10 


ditto 


aR a Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
Insured. | added. ss be further increased. 


~~ £900 
1200 
50v0 


Poliey ' 
eerie | Date. 





£1882 12 1 
2300 5 6 
855817 8 





« tuse > aud full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
he pts of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
om, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 





ese, — Hon. P. Plejdell ‘Bouverie. 


| Raikes C urrie, nd 








CMar. 3 
| oe E INSURANCES of every description 
= unde — oy, ine ro OTTISH INSU RAN 
COMPANY, 37, Cornhill, London, on th t “ 
conditions. wir mos Th eral terms wy, 
Epecial “peed reasonably rated. . 
tenewal receipts for insurances falling du Lady- 
ome ceipts for ins € at Lady-day are ny 
Printed particulars of the large bonus just dec} ‘. 
Department may be had on application. Cclared in the la 
F 


37, Cornhill, London. 
WUN FIRE OFFICE, “Established i 
Threadneedle-street ; C raig’s-court, Cc baring g-cr 
65, Welbeck-strect, Cavendish nana Londor eames. wi 
nagers. 
William ot Hamilton . e sq. Chairman and Treasurer, 
Charles Bell Ford, — Deputy-Chairman, 
Charles Boulton, = F. Shaw Lefevr 
Charice Littledale ‘ter’ 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Ray 


SMITH, Secretar 





Jarry Chester, E 8q, 
Samuel Pepys 


Capt. H. G. ted R.N. 
— ph Hoare, Esq. .G Thornton, 

‘elix Ladbroke, Esq. orge Smith Thornton, Em, 

All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 

palivige fall due at the Lady-day quarter, are hereby Teminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneed), 
street; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross ; at No. 65, an 
Cavendish- -square ; or to the Agents in the Count 
the 9th day of April, 1849, when the fifteen days allowed! 
Office over and above the time for which they are insy 


expire. 
le may be made for more years than one by a singe 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for ry year except the first, 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 

First Crass. Seconp Cuass. Zam Ciasa, 

ls. 6d. per cent. 2s. 6d. per cent. per cent, 
This Office insures property in foreign countries, a the rate 


are ame by the nature of the 1 
t INSTITUTION, 


Sun Duty—1816, 182,798. 
NA TION AL PROVIDEN 

for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIBS, ry 
48, Gracechurch-street, London. Enrolled under the Acts ¢ 


Pp arliament relating to Friendly Societies. 





rectors. 

Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 

Deputy-Chain ila Lushington, Esq. M.P, 
William Cash, Es Robert M. Holborn, Esq, 
Wiliiam Miller Chr isty, Esq. | Robert Ingham, E 
Edward Crowley, Esq. | Robert Shep 
John Feltham, Esq. William rH ler 
Charles Gilpin, Samuel Wils 


osq 1. Alderman 


Physicians, 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


Trustees. 
William Cash, Esq. Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 
John Felths Am, Esq. Charles L ushington, Esq. MP. 
Menees, Brot n, Janson & ( 
ardwick & David on. 
Ansell RS. 


» presented tothe 
“TH i of MEMBERS, heli 
at the: a jon Tay Mis 348, 
UBL HAYHUR: .in the Chair, 

The Direc tors have much plea sure in eames before the Member, 
in their Thirteenth Annual Report, the following statement of the 
business of the I tution during the past year: 

In that period 1673 prop: als for assurance have been submitted 
tothe Board ; ofthese, 1423 have been accepted, and policies therew 
issued, the annual premiums on which amount to 24,475/. 58, 5d; 
137 more have been ac ted, but the policies have not yet bee 
completed : the rer — 113 proposals the directors have deemal 
it prudent to decline. 

The annual income is increased to 12 . 78. 6d. notwith- 
standing the reduction on premiums, amounting to the sum of 
10, — . 6d., allowed to those members who chose this moded 
appropriating the profits. 

The total amount of bonuses assigned in 1547, to policies on 
which the original premiums continue to be paid, is 37,834 4 ia 
addition to the sums assigned in 1842. 

The accounts to the 20th November last have been ones 
the balance of receipts over disbursements for y 
72,8551. 198. 3d., making the capital stock of the institution af tht 
date 4400281. 158, 3d., which is invested in real and government 
securities. 

The sums paid for claims on policies of deceased members from 
the commencement of the institution, kacteting the bonuses 
assigned thereto, amount to 111,3301. 108. 1d. ; of which 16,2501. 1, 
has been paid within the last twelvemonths, and the sum of 

7,7491., not yet applied for, remains due on this account. 

The foregoing summary, exhibiting such successful resultsia 
the short space of thirteen years, attests both the prosperity apd 
usefulness of the Institution, and the peculiar advantages afforded 
by the entirely Mutual System of Assurance on which it i 
foun 

The following instances illustrate the reduction in Premiums 
and equivalent Bonuses on Policies in Class 9, payable st at death:- 


| 
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on 


ual toa —~ 
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6 1 0 11:12 
Members whose renewal premiums become due on a the ist of 

April next, are informed that the same must be paid within thiny 
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ays 

Copies ofthe last Report, together w ath every other informatie. 
may be had on appli — at the Offic 

London, March 24, 18 IV» SEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
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RE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
qITR {ASSOCLATION, 28, Pall Mall, London, 
e Pococ ls 

Chairman tion. Richard Edward Howard. 

1 Payments for Assurance. No policy disputed 

Anna by fraud. Ley’ one-half the premium need be 

iain der can 8 da debt on the policy, or be paid off 

?<— oa daily. Prospectuses sent free on 

En P. PLU , Esq., Secretary, 23, Pall 


—_ FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
ng and No.2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Established . A - Ginette 
d to parties holding icies in this 5 
ised wh fal due, at 7 Lady- ~day, t that the same should 
renew before the 9th of A he receipts are lying at the 
jeu and in the hands of os several Agents. 
ule of the County Fire Office are h. phly advantageous to 
— have secured to it a large share of public sppre- 
ims are settled with promptitnde and liberalit; 
Joulars will be immediately furnished to —_ applyi ine 
Fie or by ling to the head office, or te an as ¢ ite = 
ll the principal towns of the Uni 
_— ree eopunted, OH “BEA UM INT, Managing Director. 





 VERYTHING FOR THE TOILET AT 
5 MECHI'S MANUFACTORY, 4, Leadenhall-street. — 
hair, nail, tooth, shaving, and flesh brushes, clothes and 
Super es on washing and shaving soaps. Various nail and 
is rusrenents, razors, razor strops and paste and shaving 
— >and gentlemen’s dressing cases, with or without fittings, 
i. Jeather, mahogany, rosewood and japan ware. Ladies 
jons and pocket books elegantly fitted ; also peer hg ‘—- 
cons cases, card cases, note and cake baskets, beautiful 
in ad a i an infinity ofr echerche articles not to beequalled. 
DIELEF ELD’S PAPIER MACHE — 
B the saperiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 
po by yy fact of its extensive application in this and other 
4to. volume is published, price 11, with a Tariff, con- 
nome oe ards of 1,000 Designs, most of them executed for works 
pe by eminent ‘architects. 
Patronized by the Hon. mm of Her Majesty’s Woods 


b} ® most Valuable invention.” 
i ecamneagengmnenated Literary Gazette, 
The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELkineTon 
& Co, manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
qutinuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
wn * vantle that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Process offers no security for their quaLity whatever, All 
Momede and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 
gown, and such only they warrant. 

22, Regent-street, 

45. Moorgate: street, } London. 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


QILVER TEA SERVICES of New Patterns.— 
y) A.B. SAVORY & SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
bill, opposite the Bank, have recently finished several new and 
degant patterns of TEA and COFFEE SERVICES of novel and 
degant seige, 8 and of the highest finish. The following have been 


ly ad: 2 
BePrdand Pattern, tastefully | The <7 





uatorze Pattern, 
y chased. 

Strong Silver Tea-pot £15 10 6 
Ditto Sugar Basin,gilt 8 50 
5180 


Strong silver Tea a met £12150 
4 Sugar Basin, gilt 7 40 ee ye 
to Cream pee i 5 5 0| Ditto Cream Ewer, gi 

. 16 16 0 | Ditto Coffee Pot 


£12 004 £47 10 6 
Alarge Stock is offered for selection in the show-rooms, including 
uy variety of pattern, from 342. upwards: any article may be 
hadseparately ; aud a Catalogue of prices, with drawings, will be 
forwarded gratis, per post, to any part of Great Britaim or the 
Colonies. aoe 
(ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
nently elastic, very durable, and cheap. 
0| 4 feet 6 ppg wide . 
. 0) 5 feet w ce Oe 
. 218 0} 5 feet Ginches wide” . 318 0 
Qneof these, with a French mattress on it, is a most elastic and 
witbed. Heal & Son's List of Bedding, with fall particulars of 
weight, sizes, and prices, of every description of bedding, sent free 
—HEAL & SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite 
Chapel, Tottenham- -court- road, 


SUPERIOR CANDLES. 
VIES'S CANDLES, 5d. and 53d. per lb. ; 


Wax Wick Moulds, 64d. ; Composite, 84d., 10d., and 10@4d.; 
War Candles, 1s.; German Wax, ls, 2d.; Fine Wax, ls. 5d.; 
Transparent Wax, "le 9d.; Best Wax, 23. id.; Sperm Candles, 
inéd, and 1s. 7d. ; Metallic, 73d. and 84d. Mottied Soap, 6vs. an 
Gaperli2lb.; Yellow, 488., 518., and 608.; Windsor Soap, 1s. 4d. 
t a ce 7 ls. 9d.; ; Rose, 2s.; Almo’ nd, 28, 6d. ; 
Solar, 3s. 3d.; Seal, 48.; ‘Argand. 
etable, z Wax, 4a. $4, per Ib. For cash, at 
ESS sia phot ee v arehouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane, oppo- 

ate Westminster County Court. 
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BUZELVSeeeesgasse 


(0C0a i is a nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this put has one 
sdmntage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
nncidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet ; more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 

from separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
a by JAMES EP Ps, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
usell-street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while ‘the delight- 
fil favour, in part depen ent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


MORE PILLS nor any other Medicine.— 


oO 
N Dyspepsia (indigestion) and constipation, the main causes 
of biliousness, nervousness, liver complaint, flatulency, distension, 
palpitation of the heart, inflammation and cancer of the stomach, 
nervous headaches, deafness, noises in the head and ears, pains in 
almost every part of the body, asthma, dropsy, scrofula, consump- 
tion, heartburn, nausea after eatip or at sea, low spirits, spasms, 
spleen, generalfdebility, cough, inquietude, sleeplessness. involun- 
tary blushing, tremors, “dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, melan- 
choly, groundless fear, ind wretchedness, thoughts of self- 
destruction, and insanity, effectually removed from the system, 
by a permanent restoration of the digestive functions to their 
7 yee vigour, without purging, inconvenience, pain or expense 

he 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD. 


This light delicious breakfast food, possessing those delicate 
nutritive properties so indispensable to invalids and the constitu- 
tionally feeble, speedily and permanently restores the functions 

mach, intestines, liver, of the nervous and sanguiniferous 
systems, however seriously impaired, to health, vigour and regu- 
larity, without medicine of any kind, without inconvenience, and 
without expense. 

The best food for infants and invalids generally, as, unlike 
arrowroot and other artificial substances, it never turns acid on 
the weakest stomach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty < digestion and muscular energy 
to the most enfeebled. Du Barr Co. 75, New Bond-street, Lon- 
don, and through all] respectable gba ten thio grocers, oil and Italian 
warehouse pmen, bockeellors, druggists, chemists, and medicine 
venders in Town and ( 5 Agents and the trade will please 
apply to Messrs. Du Barry & Co. 





DU BARRY & Co. 75, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


Agents in London : Nehee & Butler, 155, Regent-street ; Fort- 
num, Mason 182and 183, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
Mg ajesty the Queen ; Abbiss, 60, Gracechurch-street ; Moore, 109, 
Strand; Skelton, 49, Bishopsgate- street Within; Barclay & 
Sons, 95. Farringdon- street; Dietrichsen & Hannay, 63, Oxford- 
street ; Edwards ; Butler & Harding, 4, Cheapside ; Sutton ; New- 
berry ; Sanger ; Evans; and through all res ectable teadealers, 
grocers, Ita alian warehousemen, booksellers, druggists, chemists, 
and ‘medicine venders in Town and C ountry. dé a in — 
yvurgh, Raimes & Co.; in Liverpool, Thomas Nixon & Co. 
Manches ster, Thomas Nash, corner of John Dalton- street ; Dublin, 
William Russell & Co., 5, Lower Sackville-street ; Heron & Co.. 6, 
Lower Sackville-street ; Cheltenham, Savary & Moore ; : Bristol, 
Ferris & Score ; Aberdeen, Farquharson & Co.; Belfast, Alex. 
Montgomery ; Stamford, J. M. Nutting; Cape Town, W. Coxen, 
Esq., Market-place. 


CASES. 
From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 
Dromana, C mppoauin, « County Waterford, Feb. 15, 1849. 
Gentlemen,—I have already derived so much benefit from the 
use of the “ Revalenta Food,” that I am induced to request that 
a will be pleased to forward to me another 10 lb. canister of the 
arina, for which I enclose herewith, to Messrs. Du Barry & Co., 
a P.O. order. It is only due to yourselves and to the public to 
state, that + are at liberty to make any use of this communi- 
cation which you may think Proper 
obedient servant, UART DE DECIEs. 
4, Rosa Villas, North End, Fulham, London, Oct. 2, 1848, 
My dear Sir,—I shall ever be ready to bear testimony to the 
great benefit I have derived from your excellent food. 
suffered great pain and inconvenience from dyspepsia for very 
many years (ever since 1821), and having tried the advice of many 
I am now, after having taken your food for six or seven weeks, 
quite an altered erson, | am free from the sufferings I was 
subject to, and shall not e-4 the Revalenta Food; I feel a 
confidence it ha as reinstated my health, and done me very material 
benefit.—I remain, my dear Sir, yours ‘obliged, 
PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain, Royal Navy. 


50, Holborn, London, Dee. 22, 1847. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you that I have 
derived considerable benefit from the use of the Kevalenta Arabica. 
A. O. HARRIS, (Optician), 


21, Broad Street, Golden Square, London, Nov. 20, 1847. 

Gentlemen, —I beg to express to you my sincere ar atitude for 
the benefit I have derived from the Revalenta Arabica, the use of 
which has, in the short space of three weeks, opened to me a new 
state of existence, and inspired me with confident hopes of a com- 
plete restoration to health, after having been a sufferer for nine- 
teen years; during ten of which life has been a burthen to me— 
owing to dyspep-la causing a constant pain in my left side and 
chest, violent pains in my head, loud singing in my ears, lowness 
of spirits; and in summer, every two or three weeks, an attack of 
violent spasms, accompanied with vomiting, and weakness in the 
back and loins, so that I was not able to take any sort of exercise 
without great ‘suffering afterwards. I have consulted the most 
eminent medical advisers, both in England and abroad, without 
ever being benefitted further than by a temporary relief of a few 
days; ana for years past 1 have despaired of a complete restoration 
to health ; indeed, at times, my suite rings have been so great that 
I have rayed for death as a termination of them. But I no 
longer despair, as I aim quite free from pain, and fast recovering 
my health and strength ; for which I humt ily aud sincerely thank 
God and yourselves as his instruments in introducing to this 
country what has at such a benefit to myself, and must 
eventually prove a blessing to thousands of other poor sufferers, if 
you but persevere in making your excellent food known to the 
poblie. in forwarding to you this testimonial tothe virtues of the 

evalenta Arabica, | consider 1 perform but my least duty to 
yourselves and the public, and [ autuorize its publication in order 
to assist your endeavours to benefit suffering humanity. As the 
effects of your food upon my system partake almost of the mira- 
culous, and may meet with sceptics, 1 wish to add that all I have 
stated here is free from exaggeration, and [ chould not hesitate to 
assert the same on oath —I remain, foane men, your obedient 
servant, ISABELLA GRELLIERE. 

Messrs. Du Barry & Co. 


3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, Berks, Dec. 3, 1847. 
Gentlemen,—I am happy to be able to inform you, that the 
person for whom the former quantity was procured has derived 
very {great benefit from its use; distressing symptoms of long 





Merce oe & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush hag the important advan’ of searching thoroughly into 
dedivisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
sud extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
be a, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
ofthe usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
durable unbleached Russian 
ir. Flesh Brushes of 
ys graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
i iw the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
yma Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
ity, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
h ies’ profits and destructive 
aamaine carne Sponge. 
Cu.’s Bele Establishment. 
me door from Holles-stree 
~—— of the words “ From Metcalfe's ” adopted by 





e been removed, and a —— of restored health 
induced. I am, gentlemen, very truly y 
JAMES SHORLAND, late Barge, 96th Regiment. 


Athol-street, Perth, May 2, 1848, 
Some time has now elapsed since the lady (who had been an 
invalid for thirteen years, from want of digestion, accompanied 
with cough and general prostration of a: for whom I pro- 
cured your Arabica Food, has been using it daily. as directed, and 
Iam happy to say that it has produced a most salutary change in 
her system, &c. JAMES POKTER, 


Catherine-street, Frome, Somerset, Dec. 16, 1848. 
—— Ihave given your Ravalenta Arabica Food to my little 
cirl, who is very delicate, and it has done her much good. & - 
LAR 


Stamford, Nov. 30, 1848. 
Gentlemen,—Since my own recovery, Mrs. Nutting and my 
child have commenced | taking | the Revalenta, also our old servant, 
who sadly with r but now feels 
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nothing of it ; indeed, they have all derived great benefit from this 
excellent food, and do not feel the cold as formerly, &c. 
J. M. NUTTING. 


eltenham, Dec. 2, 1848 
Iam happy to inform you, thet both myself and baby are 
Fou pmanorer in health since taking the Revalenta Arabica 


Foo ra. —— 


Pool Anthony, Tiverton, Nov. 8,1 

Gentlemen,—It is with great pleasure and satisfaction r again 
address you, after seven days’ use of your Revalenta, which in my 
case has realized beyond my expectations considerably. All that 
I had suffered from for 25 years, and which no medicine could re- 
move or relieve, seems to vanish under the influence of Revalenta, 
1 enjoy sound and refreshing sleep, which, until now, I could not 
procure. Nervousness is passing rapidly away, and r much more 
calm and collected in everything I do, and it has quite sweetened 
my poor temper. Itnow affords me pleasure to do for others what 
before I did not dare to do for nervous irritation, &c. 
WM. R. REEVES. 


Frenchy Rectory, Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 
For the last five years I have been in a most deplora ble 
condition of health, having ot subject during that period to most 
severe pains in the back, ¢ est, right and left sides, which produced 
vomiting almost daily. * Next to God, I owe you agreat debt 


| of gratitude for the Renseet of health now opened before me, I, 


therefore, thank you most sincerely, not only for bringing this in- 
valuable aliment to my notice, but for other kind — given me 
as to diet, &c.—I a entlemen, yours very tru 
v.) THOMAS MINSTER, 
(Of Farnly Tyas, at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, Yorkshire), 

Discovered, grown, and imported by DU ory & Co., 75, New 
Bond-street, London. —In canisters of 14]b. at 4s. 6d. ; 4ib. at lla; 
101b. at 22s. ; super-refined quality, 4Ib. 22¢., and $b. 332,, ee 
acked for alle imates. Sib. a nd i0lb. canisters forwarded by 

& Co., on receipt of "Post: ofttice or Bankers’ orders. —_ 

riage free) to any town or railroad station connected by rail with 
London, and to any port in Scotland or Ireland connected with 
jensen. by steam or gailing vessels. Shipments abroad at- 
ende 

A popular treatise on “ Indigestion and Conatinniion” yw 
“= he atural Regenerator of the Digestive Organs w Medi- 
cine,’ by Du Barry & Co., forwarded by a. post free, a aes 
of letter stamps, for 8d, people’s copy. or 2a. 6d. royal copy. Same 
price to any part of Prussia, post fr 

Agents and the trade will please ;= y,% Messrs. Du Barry & 
Co.—The high estimation < this invalu bie food by the most emi- 
nent medical men, and by all classes of soatetr as the only effectual 
and safe remedy for indigestion, liver, stomachic and nervous 
complaints, renders it scarcely more necessary for Messrs. Du 

arry & Co. to issue a caution against spurious compounds. 
under close imitation of name, than for the Bank of Englan 
- warn against “ Bank of Elegance Notes,” or other swindling 
evices. 


OHN MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Business 


The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 





| Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas.— 


250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
JOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.~— 


The extraordinary Sue. and happy amalgamation of its 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rendered it justly renowned 
throughout the world for its remarkable virtues in nourishing, 
preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair, It insinuates its 
balsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff. sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, ra luxurious redundancy, to the 
latest period of human life. Its operation in cases fl baldness is 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous instances wherein other 
remedies have been tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL has  sapereenen the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of nature. In the 
growth of Wuiskers, Evesrows, and Mustacuios, it is also 
unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especially 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, 
and re ndering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. T he patronage 
of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high esteem in which this 
Oil is universally held, together with numerous Testimonials con- 
stantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest cy" of 
its merits.—Price 3s. 6d. and 78.; or Family Bottles (equal to four 
small) at 10s. 6d.; and double at ates, 21s, 

Cc oO 





ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, 
20, Hatton garden, London; 


genuine article are these wore, in two lines. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS. 
and by all Che emists and Perfumers. 


On the wrapper of am bottle of 4 | 


] ECLINING YEARS —It i is usual to associate 
with that doubtful and delicate period of life when maturity 
is passed, an appearance of thinly-scattered hair or whitened locks. 
That this real distigurement is not absolutely inevitable, the 
numerous thick, glossy ringlets of many long past the prime of 
isposition to thinning or turning 
can be completely checked artificial applications, is full, 
and satisfactorily proved by hundreds of testimonials of the most 
respectable character, which have been published, by yo 
prone time to time from families of standing who 
benefitted by a timely application of OLDRIDGE’S BaLM "OF 
COLU MBIA. 

Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
to curl beautifully, frees it from seurf, and stops it from falling off, 
and a few bottles generally er it again; it also prevents grey- 
ness.— 3s, 6d.. 6s., and } bottle. No other prices are genuine. 

‘Ask for OL DRIDGE'S PRALM . 1, Wellington-street, Strand ; 
and never let the shopkeepers persuade you to use any else as a 
substitute. 


B RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
vty! ROAD, LONDON. 
AMOUNT PAID e British 

m. MORISON’S VEGETABLE U 
to January, - £115,000 

Number of Pills sold 

Pills given to the Poor 

Total.. . 830,000,000 


Ww P LI AM PERC Y, Secretary. 
No 1, Hamilton- place, New-road. 





Government FOR STAMPS 
waa ERSAL MEDICINE up 


(Signed) 


] INGWORMS 3, SC SORBUTIC AFFECTIONS, 
/ and other SKIN DISEASES, CURABLE by HOLLO- 
WAY 3 OINTMENT and PILLS. —In the East Indies, diseases 
of the skin are very prevalent among the sasest. and Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills fore been most successfu y used in a variety 
of cases. The Editor of the Mofussilile ‘stances that of a Coolie 
employed in his establishment, who was “afflicted with myriads 
re ringworms, which defied all the Meerut doctors, and qepenioed 
to devour the poor man before he was even undergroup 
loway’s Pills and Ointment were then tried, and in a month he 
was perfectly restore d to his former healthy condition and cleanli- 
ness of skin.—Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway s 
establishment, 244, rand, London. 
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THE ATHENZUM 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXX. 
will be published on THURSDAY NEXT, the Sth of 
arnrh. Contenta, 


4. THE VANITY AND GLORY OF LITERATURE. 
@& THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PH ZNOMENA. 
3. TAYLOR’S EVE OF THE CONQUEST. 
4 MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
5. MARY BARTON. 
6. MISS STRICKLAND’S 
ENGLAND. 
7. DUKE OF ARGYLL'S ‘PRESBYTERY EXAMINED.’ 
& UNIVERSITY REFORM: CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 
= FINANCIAL PROSPECTS, 1849. 
. POLITICAL STATE OF GERMANY. 
" M. GUIZOT’'S DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 


London : Longman & Co. eaoboren & C. Black. 
THE 


WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
pe OABTEBLE REVIEW, No. C. and No, LXXXV. for 


Conte 
LORD LP OUGHAR TO THE MARQUIS OF LANS- 


MARY. B. ARTON. 

THE SPELLING REFORM MOVEMENT. 
ARCHITECTURE :—ADAPTATION OF IRON. 
STATE OF OUR PUBLIC KECORDS, 
ELECTORAL CORRUPTION. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ART. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

Foreign Literature.—Journey to Mount Ararat; 








LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 





APR 


ad 


Saaneeehe 





Popular Life 


in Berlin; History of Italy; La Propriété c’est le V ol; the Dodo; 
Book of Ballads; Lectures to the Working Classes ; Saxons in 
England ; Nemesis of Faith; Re-organization of Ireland ; ; Sar- 


dinia ; Cosmos, &c. &¢. 
George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars- street. 

F RASER’S MAGAZINE for Aprit, 
Price 2s, 6d., or by Post, 38., contains: 

1. Peace Campaigns of Ensign, 8 Recent Novels. 


Faunce. By Mich. South.| 9 An Episode in “the History of 
Pt. I. | the Eddystone 1, ighthouse. 
3% Lines on Reading Elphin- “ Layard’s Nineveh. 


stone’s History of India. 
3. The Poetry of Science. 
4. Joseph de Maistre. after it. (C eee ed.) 
5. *Thou art like a Calm and | 13, Six and Fou 
Starry Summer's Night }14. Hark! how the Poet sings. 
6 Letter of Advice from an Ex-|15. Insolvent Members of Par- 
verienced Matron toa Young liament. 
flarried Lady. | 16. Current History. 


. Voss’s Luise. First Idyl. 
. Vienna during the 8 Q 





. Ceeur de Lion. 
John Sterling. 
London : 


By the late 


Canto IIL. 
John W. Parker, West Strand. 


DLACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN 
No. CCCCII., for AP Br a 28. 6d. 
ontenta, 


of E _— and.—IT. 





TE, 


I. Macaulay’s History o Physical Geography.— 














| 


| 
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Ill. The Caxtons. Part X Ancient Pr tice of Painting. 
—V. Tennyson's Poems,—V i Aristocratic Annal The Life 
of the Sea. By B. Simmons.—V1IL. Bog pr Cries. By B. Sim 
mons.—1IX. Claudia and Pudens.—X. stley Cooper. Part 
Ww illiam Blackwood & Sons, E dinburgh and Londen. 
ECLECTIC REVIEW for Apri | 


rT H . ok’e IC contains 


ature and Office of the State. 
Revelations of Life 
2 on True Principles of Art. 
a Scenes and Christian Slavery. 
The French Revotutionary Press of 1848, 
California ; its History and Resources. 
Celts, Britons, and Anglo-Saxons. 
. T he Pulpit and the People. 
. Milton Be P Tose Works, &c. &e. 

Wa Paternoster- -row. 






ppxpreper 








ust published, 
TPHE CHRIST I AN REMEMBRANCE R, No. 
yt Pandora and the Heslodie a. 


2. Baptist Noel on Church and State. 

3. Wilberforce on the Incarnation. 

4. Theology of the Eighteenth Century. 

5. Daily Prayers. 

6. Tennyson's Poems—The Princess. 

7. Parochial Books. 

8. Maskell on Absolution, &e. 

9. The Marriage Question—Mr. Stuart W ortley’s Bill. 
10. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c 


THE LATE PETER BURROWES, ESQ. 


"THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, 1849. Contents. 

Nineveh.—Sympathies. =peranza.—The Sacking of Seville.— 
Our Portrait Gallery.—No. LU, Peter Burrowes, Esq. With an 
Etching. ~My rirst Legacy.—Ceylon and the Cingalese.— The 
“Times,” Lord Brongham, and the Iris , 


John & Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster- row. 


By 








. Conclusion.—Sir Robert 

a.—The Tuscan Revolution. 
D’Olier-street. m. 8. Orr 
Sold a all Booksellers. 


ART-JOURNAL, No. 30, 
contains :— 
LLUSTRATIO 
FALL OF CL ARENDON. Engraved on Steel, from the 
Picture by E. M. Warp, A.R.A., in the Vernon Gs allery. 

THE SCHELDT—TEXEL Is LAND. Engraved on Steel, from 
the Picture by C. Stanriecp, R.A., in the Vernon Gallery. 
PART OF THE WEST FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 

Engraved on Steel by the late A. R. FREEBAIRN. 
bales VILLAGE MINSTREL, Engraved on Wood, from a Draw- 
gz by F. GoopaLt. 
THE T ABARD INN. 
F. W. Fairuott, F.S 


re 
Peel on Confiscation. me eng snes is 

Dublin : James M‘Glashan, 
Co. 147, Strand, London. 


THE 





for Marcn, 


THE 


 y vesnabas on Wood, from a Drawing by 
Scottish Academy.—Some Thoughts on 
. —The Hyde Park Gallery.—Obitua ary: 

Charles Fox.—The Exhibition at the S fated of Arts.—Art in Con- 
tinental States.—Memoirs of Sir W R A., and John Hen- 
ning, Sen.—The Scenery of the on Mant ors of Government 
Schools of Design.—The Bas-Keliefs of the Art- U nion.—The Archi- 
tectural Association.—Art in the Provinces.—Picture Sales.—The 

London Institution.—Exs amples of Medieval Art applic able to 
Modern Purposes. B Suaw, F.S.A., [ustrated.— Pilgrimages 
to English Shrines : The Tomb of John Stow. By Mrs 8. C. Ha 
Mus'rated.—Original Designs for Manntacturers, /Uustrated.— Arti- 
} aay Stone. By R. Hunt.—Minor Topics of the Month.—Reviews, 

c. &C, 






Exhibition of the Roy 
rt. i 















G. Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 











WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, THE APRIL NUMBER, 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF ae 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
B) Contains, 
1, The Note-Book of a Coroner’s Clerk, By the Author of * Ex- 
periences of a Gaol Chaplain, with an Illustration. 
Cuarter XII. A Conte vt for the Coronership. 
Cuarter XIII. Laug 
Cuapter XIV. Taiees = Ho'seley Bay. 
Cuarter XV. The Barter of Life : 
Sir James Brooke and the Pirates ‘of the Indian Archipelago. 
By James Augustus St. John. 
3. Rizpah. 
neursion into Connemara, w “<j an account of a Traveller 
‘who survived it. By W. H. Maxwe 
5. The Mirror of the F rench Republic ; ™ the Parisian Theatres. 
By the Flaneur. 
By Wi 


to 


oe 
i> 





5. Smiles and Tears. illiam Jones. 

Forgiveness— The Return. By Alfred Crowquill. 
ara ; or, Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the Amazon. 

By J. Warren. 

Cuarrer XVI. Departure for Cajueiro—Influence of the 
Imagination—Scenery of the Stream by Starlight—A beau- 
tiful Arbour—A Tapir—Au humble Meal—Death of an 
Imperial Boat-bill— Anecdote of = Alligator—Account of 
the Boat-bills—Arrival at Cajuei 

Cuarter XVII. Our Habitation— Infested by Bats—A Trip 
before Breakfast—Adventure with a ‘gaa Bittern—“ Salted 
Ducks”— Method of preserving Milk. 

9. The Dyer and the Dominican. 

. The Bye-lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes and 
rs. By Sylvanus. 

ex V. Our Ride to Newmarket, by Ely and Mildenhall 

—The “ White Hart”— Appearance of Newm arket — The 
Merry Monarch—Old Crocky—His Mansion— and “Cut”— 
“ Throwing out”—* Orlando’s” Year. 

1. Music al Notes for March. By Tartini’s iesniiton. 

2 emoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by himsel 

3. w ayside Pictures through France, Belgium, a ¥ Germany. 
Cuaprer XVILL The War of La Vendée. pgers. 

Cuarter XIX, The Paradise of the Demi-Fortune. 

. The Opening of the Upera 

15. The Operative’s Legacy. By Lord Maidstone. 

3. Literature of the Month. Layard’s N Eaves roude’s Nemesis 
of Faith—Mardi, anda Voyage ane by Herman Melville, 
Author of* Typee’ and * Omoo — Bayle St. John’s Adventures in 
the Libyan Desert —Undercliffe of Isle of Wight —Memoirs 
and Correspondence of the Hon. Sir Robert Keith Murray. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in iss oats to od Majesty. 
~ Now re ady, in 8vo. price id Number, for APRIL, of | 


=a 
‘HE COLONI AL. ¢ HU RC H CHRONICLE 
and MONTHLY MISSIONARY JOURNAL. 
"ontents. 
Bombay, Heathen and Christian. 
2, Endowment of Colonial olleges. 
3. Bishoupric of Prince Rupert's L: oe 
Allies's Journal in France and Ita 
Correspondence— Notices of pag ( Colox rial, F =e ign and Home 


a 














TI 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chure tach 
Oxford; and Deightons, Cambridge. 


d blished, 
([HE CLAS SSICAL "MUSEUM, 
On Critical Induce on 


‘and Waterloo-place ; Parker, 


No. XXIII. 


I. 
I1. On Poggio’s * De Varietate Fortune. By T. B. Whalley. 
Ill. 5 to restore the Text and Scansion of Homer. By 
30 
IV. On Bop .- _eatpesC oloneus’ and ‘ Trachinie.’ By Rev. 





H. a 
. On the Relation between the English and Sanscrit Lan- 
guages. y Dr. Gabler. 


VI. Museum Disneianum. By C. K. W. 
VIL. Miscellanies :- 
Sophocl. Gd. Tyr, 40-45. By the Rev. H. G. Richmond. 


Aristophanica. By W. Bell Mac lonald. 
On Matthew LY. 16,&c. By - anc 1C.C. 
On Thucyd. 11. 65. By J. 
The Opening Chorus of a ol 

Blackie. 
Notices of recent Publications :— 

1. Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 

and Mythology. 

2. Sandford, Sir David, Extracts. 

3. Tac iti Opera, by Ritter. 

4. Owen’s T es ides. 

5. Lincoln’s Liv 

IX. Lists of recent P hsilological Publications. 

London: Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 
27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


~ UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 

GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

T OGG’S INSTRUCTOR, 
Order from any Books 


the Magazine without which no family library is complete, 
with the April Part, now ready. 


eller. new volume is just commenced 
14d. a week ; 7d. and 84d. a month ; 7a. Sd. a year. 

To those who have Friends Abroad. Stamped Edition.—By tra 
mitting a Post-oftice order for 9s. 8d. in favour of the Publisher, 
James Hogg, Edinburgh, a stamped copy of the parts will be sent 
regularly every month for one year, post free, to all parts of the 
United Kingdom, or abroad, to any place marked Sree in the postal 
regulations. 

Edinburgh: published by James Hogg, to whom all Communi- 
cations, Books for Review, and Advertisements for the Monthly 
Part, are to be addressed. K. Groombridge & Sons, London ; and 
all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 62, with Ilustrations and Emblaz mments, 

(PHE ANGLO-SAXON, Part II. To be con- 

tinued Quarte rly. 

Contents :—1. The Anglo-Saxon Standard. 2. An Easter Offering. 
3. Gregory the Great. cnergy. 5. Ruminations of Travel. 6. St. 
Giles. 7. The Rookeries of London. Unpublished Verses by 
Evelyn, Author of ‘Sylva’ 9. Ghttslendoen, 10. Anglo-Saxon 
Cte ains. 11, Old England and the Politics of the Day. 

English Brothers. 13. Presentiments. 14. Tales of Anglo-Saxon 
Times. 15. P rophecy of 9 Great Revolution. 16. Emigrants. 

Yh ner. 19. Onwards. 20, Chaucer and 
The Horse. 22. Consolation. 23. Gentle- Women. 
Armorial Bearings of the Heptarchy. 25. T he Saxon Period. 

4 art I. containing a Map of the World, coloured to show the 

Anglo-Saxon Settlements, an Anglo-Saxon Kalendar, &c. 2s. 6d 
Longman, Brown, yreen & Longmans, Pate Tnoster-row, 


(K.) 





ae RI 


yammem. 


By Prof. 
VII. 














21. 





“Now w ready, Part II. price <r to deco completed in Six Monthly 


TEW and COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, constructed by A. PETER- 

F.R.G.8. 9 With Descriptive Letter-press, embracing a 

SRAL VIEW of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of the 

OBR. By the Rev. THOM AS MILNER, M.A. Author of * The 
Gallery of Nature, &c. 

*,* This work will contain 15 quarto Maps, carefu ally colox 
and nearly 100 pages of letter-press,— forming a handsome im, 
quarto volume. 


London: Wm. 
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8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Straad. 





CMa. 3} 


- 
M. S. ORR & CO.'S PE 
W APRIL, to be published PERIODICALS fy fa 


Atlas of Physical Geography construc 
Petermann, F.RK.G:S. Imperial Ma pats ted by A 
urnet’s History of the Reformation Division 3 






28. 6d. 
Byron’s Tales and Poems— Find 

Edition Part 11, 18. -_ Tustrat 
Carpenter’s Popular Cyclopedia. 

pleting the Work, ls. 

Jonsverions of Con. Cregan, the Irish Gjj Bla 


Part 4. 
Cotta; e Gardener. Edited by G.W. J 
ti . f I a of th an 
istory of France and of the F 
Pat Gidon’s Ladies’ Flower G * cea 
oudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden of 
Perennials. Part 3, 3. 6d. =e tal 
Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden of Ornament 
Annuals. Part 3, 
Milner’s Denetigtive Atlas of Astronomy and 
Geography. Part 17, 1s. 
Paley’s Complete Works. Part 2, 1s, 
Paxton’s Magazine of Garde 
oe 0 ning and Botany, 
Shakspere — Kenny Meadows’s Illustrated Ea. 


tion. Part 16 & 17, 


Westwood’s British Butterflies. 
Ss 
N EW PATTERNS now exhibiting at th 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, in Metals, Earthenware, Gags, Sil, 
&c., and just published in Delaines, Cottons, Ribbon, Lace, & 
be noticed with Illustrations in No. LI. of THE JOURN rv} v 





No. 11 


convenie 


Part 25, con. 


Part 3, 3s. 64, 








The oe ~ 






te a 
fase and the 


Js alread 
rails Testir 
forms of app 

's College. 


April 4, 1849. 








London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
*x* Order of any Bookseller. 


PERIODICALS FOR APRIL, _ 
‘HE JOURNAL of DESIGN. 
rous Illustrations. No. 2, price 1s. 
ROLAND CASHEL. By Cranes Levm, 
With Illustrations by Puiz. No. 12, price le. 
WORKS of MR. CHARLES DICKENS 
Cheap Edition. Part 27, price 7d. (Barnaby Rudge. Part 6) 
WORKS of SIR BULWER LYTTON, 
Barr. Cheap Edition. Part 19, price 7. (Eugene Aram, Part 4) 
The FLORIST. With a Coloured Illustration 
and Woodcuts. No. 16, price 1a 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, No. 340, price 38 6d, 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 87, price 


28. 6d. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


With nume 





March 29, 18: 





London: 


rc 
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Cuarces Kyicurt, 90, Fleet-street, will publish for April 1, 13, 


I. 
IIE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SELECT 
LITERATURE, Part LIL, price 1s, Srupies of Saas: 





sPERE, by Charles Knight. “ Teter 
° y the Royal A 
FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a 


Every possi 
nt the Roya 
of injury 
y package W 


Pictorial History. By George Long, Esq. A.M. Part XIL, withs 
Portrait of Voltaire, and — W ood, price ls. 





ml + - y r ‘aa f 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part XX1, Series 
price 1%., containing Newcastie, with Nine Woodcuts, and a 


Engraving on Steel. 
IV. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA, 
XXVIL., price 1s. 


VI. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss Martineau. Part Vi 
First Half, price 2, 


( 

HE SI 
TICAL 
ned, that t 


Part 











», just published 
THE HIST ORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss Martineau. Vol Lia 
cloth boards, price One Pound Two Shillings. 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Book- 
sellers in London and C ountry. 





On the Ist of April, price 4s., No. XXVI 
(HE BRITISH JOURNAL of TOMCO- 


PATHY. 
Edited by Drs. DRYSDALE, KUSSELL, and DU DOROH, 
*rincipal Contents :—Cure of a case of Hydrophobia, La 
eodem-—Cose of Pott’s Disease, by Dr. Griesslich—Cases by Dr. 
er—Homeeopathic Treatment of the Cholera in Edinbarg 
by a Russell—Homeeopathic Tre — of the Cholera in @ 
gow, by Dr. Beilby—On Posolog Dr. Black—Cure of a Case 
Vascular Tumour of the Corne by Dr. Drysdale— Medical Tor 
goodism and Homeopathy—Keviews—Reports of the eee 
thic Hospitals of Vienna, Linz, na | Erveusier— Homeopathic In: 
telligence, “ 











ndon : Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 








Just published, 8vo. price 1s., or sent post free for 1s, 64. 


IELEFELD'’S TARIFF of PAPIER MACHE 
FRAMES, containing 114 Engravings, including the m® 
chine-made “sf rame Mouldings, which may be had in 12-ft. lengths, 
oo join, or made up complete. 
“The fr: mes of Mr. Bielefeld possess the best characteristic of 
fine c: coaving™ 4rt-Union Journal. 
“The work Mr. Bielefeld has perfected is one of remarkable 
elaborateness and beauty.”— Douglas Jerrold. 
y Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 











Printed by JAMES Hor MES, of No. 4, New Ormond- atseet, in the 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s © 
Chancery-lane,inthe parish of St. Andrew, in the saidcounty; 
published y Joun PRANCIs, of No. 14, Wellington-street N 
in the sai idcounty, Publisker,at No.14, in Wellington-streetafar 
said ; and sold by al) Booksellersand Newsvenders.—Agents: for 
ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for [RELA®D, 
Messrs, Jones & Matthews, Dublin,—Saturday, March 31, 16% 





